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LETTERS FROM MRS DELANY TO MRS 
FRANCES HAMILTON, CONTAINING 
ANECDOTES OF THEIR LATE MA- 
JESTIES AND THE ROYAL FAMILY. “* 


Tue value which we attached to 
these Letters, on account of the svb- 
ject to which they chiefly relate, made 
us, as our readers will recollect, avaii 
ourselves of the extracts from them in 
the Literary Gazette, before we had 
an opportunity of perusing an entire 
Having, now read the book it- 
self, our favourable impression has 
been so much deepened, as to induce 
us to make it the ground-work of an- 
other article in our Miscellany. . 

The numerous and iar accom- 
plishments of the writer of those epis- 
tles, which bear so ample a testimony 
both to the benevolence of her Royal 
benefactors and the gratitude of her 
own ‘heart, have procured for her a 
memoir of her life in most of the bio- 

hical collections published since 

er death. ‘She was the daughter of 
Barnard Granville, brother of Lord 
Granville, the friend of Pope and 
Swift. .To oblige her relations, when 
only seventeen years of age, she re- 
luctantly consented to be married to 
Alexander Pendarves, Esq., and re- 
tired with him to Cornwall. Shesoon 
became a widow, and continued nine- 
teen years in that state, when she was 
married to Dr Delany, for whom she 
had long entertained a very high es- 
teem. Her second husband died in 
1768, and, soon after that event, she 
e.an inmate of the Duchess 


~® London, Longman and Co, 1820. 


her creation, 


Dowager of Portland’s family, and, on 
her death, she was taken under the 
protection of the King and Queen of 
Great Britain. 

We have mentioned the conspicu- 
ous nature of her acquirements, and 
it will be expected that we state in 
what they consisted,—a. statement, 
however, which we must make with 
the utmost brevity. Besides the usual 
accomplishments of ladies of rank and 
liberal education, she excelled in oil- 
painting, and produced many copies 
and some originals; but she was dis- 
tinguished chiefly by the practice of 
an art of which she was the inventor. 
This was 
‘* the construction of a Flora of a most 
singular kind, formed by applying colour- 
ed papers together, and which might not 
improperly be called a species of Mosaic 
work, Being perfectly mistress of her scis- 
sors, the plant.or flower which she propos- 
ed to imitate she cut out; that is, she cut 
out its various leaves and A sty in such co- 
loured Chinese paper as suited her subject, 
and, when she could not meet with a co- 

. lour to correspond with the one she want- 
ed, she dyed her. pa to answer her 
wishes. She used a b ground, as best 
calculated to throw out her flower; and 
not the least astonishing part of her art 
was, that, though she never enployee her 
pencil to trace out the form or shape of 
plant, yet, when she had — all the 

ieces which composed it, it hung so loose- 

ly and gracefully, that every one was per- 
suaded it must previously have been drawn 
out and corrected by @ most judicious hand. 
The effect was superior to what “painting 
could have produced ; and s9 imposing was 
her art, that she would sometimes put a 
real leaf of a plant by the side of one of 
which the eye coyld not 
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detect, even when she herself a it 
out. The number of plants finished by her 
amounted to nine hundred and eighty.” 
This curious Flora is now in the 
session of Barnard Dewes, Esq. of 
Wellsbourn, in Warwickshire. 

The value of Mrs Delany’s Letters, 
however, does not depend so much on 
any relation they bear to her as their 
author, as on the delightful view they 
exhibit of the domestic happiness and 


Mrs Delany's Letters. 
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and Lady Charlotte Finch, in a coach ; 
Prince William, Prince Edward, Duke of 
Montague, and Bishop of Lichfield, in a 
coach: another coach, full of attendant 
gentlemen; amongst the number, Mr 
Smelt, whose character sets him above 
most men, and does great honour to the 
King, who calls him his friend, and has 
drawn him out of his solitude (the life he 
had chosen) to enjoy his conversation every 
leisure moment. These, with all their at- 
tendants in rank and file, made a splendid 


the warm benevolence of their late figure as they drove through the park, and 
Majesties. Kings and Queens are, by round the court, up to the house. The 
most of their subjects, viewed at such day was as brilliant as could be wished, the 
an immense distance in public,they 12th of August, the Prince of Wales's 
seem so entirely beset by the ceremo- birth-day. ‘The Queen was in a hat, and 


nial of state,—and their private life is 
so completely concealed from observa- 
tion,—that we generally imagine them 
as beings quite different from the peo- 


an Italian night-gown of purple lustring, 
trimmed with silver gauze. She is grace- 
ful and genteel; the dignity and sweetness 
of her manner, the perfect propriety of 


: every thing she says, or does, satisfies every 
} ple over whom they rule ; nor can we body she honours with her distinction so 


dismiss the mysterious awe which the much, that beauty is by no means wanting 
$ circumstances of their station inspire, to make her perfectly agrecable; and 
ee till, by an effort of reflection, we im- though age and long retirement from 
press on our minds the remembrance court, made me feel timid on my being 
; that they are merely “‘ men and wo- called to make my appearance, I soon 
; ‘ men.” ‘When, therefore, as in this found myself perfectly at ease; for the 
mee small collection of letters, our atten- King’s condescension and good humour 
‘, tion is directed to such exalted per- took off all awe, but what one must ae 
sonages in the capacity of husbands ‘F 8° Tespectable a character, (severely 


tried by his enemies at home, as well as 


and wives, fathers and mothers, friends 
and neighbours,—relations arising not 
from the arrangements of society, but 
from the order of Nature,—we deep- 


abroad.) ‘The three Princesses were all in 
frocks ; the King and all the men were in 
an uniform, blue and gold. They walked 
through the great apartments, which are 


ly sympathize with all that we be- in a line, and attentively observed every 
hold, and are, withal, consoled to thing; the pictures in particular. I kept 
think that the true relish of life flews back in the drawing-room, and took that 
not from the circumstances connected opportunity of sitting down ; when Prin- 


with rank and power, but from the 
cultivation of affections and the per- 
formance of duties equally within the 
reach of all, and equally incumbent 
upon the highest and the lowest in 
society. Mrs Delany, in her Letters, 
has given us a fine counterpart. to 
Burns's “‘ Cotter’s Saturday Night.” 
The first letter in: the collection is 
dated the 28th of June 1779, from 
Bulstrode, the residence of the Duch- 
ess Dowager of Portland, and is chief- 
ly taken up with the description of' a 
Royal visit, and of an evening spent 


at Windsor Castle. 


a. The Ro al Family (ten in all) came at 
welve o"tlock, 


cess Royal returned to me, and said the 
Queen missed me in the train: I imme- 
diately obeyed the summons with my best 
alacrity. Her Majesty met me half-way, 
and seeing me hasten my steps, called out 
to me, * Though I desired you to come, | 
did not desire you to run and fatigue your- 
self.” They all returned to the great draw- 
ing-room, where there were only two arm- 
ed chairs placed in the middle of the room 
for the King and Queen.—The King pla- 
eed the Duchess Dowager of Portland in 
his chair, and walked about admiring the 
beauties of the place. Breakfast was offer- 
ed—ail prepared in a long gallery that runs 
the length of the great apartments, (a 
suite of eight rooms and three closets.) 
The King and all his royal children, and 


velve o __.The King drove the Queen the rest of the train, chose to go to the 
an open’ chaise, with a pair of white hor- gallery, where the well-furnished tables 
ses. The Prince of Wales and Prince Fre- were set: one with tea, coffee. and  choco- 
derick rode on orseback, all with: proper late ; another with their proper accompa- 
attendants, | guards. . Princess Royal niments of eatables, rolls, cakes,’ &c. ; 

at and Lady, Weymouth, in ja post-chaise; another. table with’ fruits and ices inthe 
rincess. Augusta, Princess Elizabeth, utmost perfection; which, with a magical 


Prince Adolphus, Aabout seven yeare olds) touch, had succeeded a eold repasts) ‘The 
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Queen remained in the drawing-room: I 
stood at the back of her chair, whiclr hap. 
pening to be one of my working, gave the 
Queen an opportunity of saying many flat- 
tering and obliging things. The Duchess 
Dowager of Portland brought her Majesty 
a dish of tea on a waiter, with biscuits, 
which was what she chose; after she had 
drank her tea, she would not return the 
cup to the Duchess, but got up and would 
carry it into the gallery herself, and was 
much pleased to see with what elegance 
every thing was prepared ; no servants but 
those out of livery made their appearance. 
The gay and pleasant appearance they all 
made, and the satisfaction all expressed, 
rewarded the attention and politeness of 
the Duchess of Portland, who is never so 
happy as when she gratifies those she 
esteems worthy of her attention and fa- 
vours. The young royals seemed quite 
happy, from the eldest to the youngest, 
and to inherit the gracious manners of their 
parents. I cannot enter upon their parti- 
cular address to me, which not only did 
me honour, but showed their humane and 
benevolent respect for old age. 
** The King desired me to show the 
Queen one of my books of plants: she 
seated herself in the gallery; a table and 
the book laid before her.—I kept my dis- 
tance till she called me to ask some ques- 
tions about the mosaic paper work; and 
as I stood before her Majesty, the King set 
a chair behind me. I turned with some 
confusion and hesitation, on receiving so 
great an honour, when the Queen said, 
* Mrs Delany, sit down, sit down : it is 
not every lady that has a chair brought her 
by a King ;’ so I obeyed. Amongst many 
gracious things, the Queen asked me‘ why 
1 was not.with the Duchess when she 
came; for I might be sure she would ask 
for me ?’ I was flattered, though I knew 
to whom I was obliged for the distinction, 
(and doubly flattered by that.) I acknow- 
ledged it in as few words as possible, and 
said I was particularly happy at that time 
to pay my duty to her Majesty, as it gave 
me an opportunity of seeing so many of 
the Royal Family, which age and obscu- 
rity had deprived me of. * Oh but,’ says 
her Majesty, ‘ you have not seen ail my 
children yet ;’' upon which the King came 
up'and asked what we were talking abopt? 
which was repeated, and the King replied 
to the Queen, * You may put Mrs Delany 
into the way of: doing that, by naming a 
day for her to drink tea at Windsor Castle.’ 
The Duchess of Portland-was consulted, 
and the next day fixed upon, as the Duch- 
ess appointed the end of the week for 
going to Weymouth.— 

“+ We went at the hour appointed, ‘seven 
o'clock, and were received in the lower pri- 
vate apartment at the Castle: went through 
large reom with great bay-windows, 


where were all the Princesses and youngest 
Princes, with their attendant ladies and 
gentlemen. We passed on to the bed- 
chamber, where the Queen stood in’ the 
middle of the room, with Lady Weymouth 
and Lady Charlotte Finch. | (The King 
and the eldest Princes had walked out.) 
When the Queen took her seat, and the 
ladies their places, she ordered a chair to 
be set for me opposite to where she sat, 
and asked me if 1 felt any wind from the 
— or window ?—It was indeed a sultry 
ay. 

** At eight the King, &c. came into the 
room, with so much cheerfulness and good 
humour, that it was impossible to feel any 
painful restriction. It was the hour of the 
King and Queen and eleven of the Princes 
and Princesses’ walking on the - terrace. 
They apologised for going, but said the 
crowd expected them ; but they left Lady 
Weymouth and the Bishop of Lichfield to 
entertain us in their absence: we sat in 
the bay-window, well pleased with our 
companions, ani the brilliant show on the 
terrace, on which we looked, the band of 
music playing all the time under the win- 
dow.—~When they returned we were sum- 
moned inte the next room to tea, and the 
Royals began a ball, and danced two coun- 
try dances, to the music of French horns, 
bassoons, and hautboys, which were the 
same that played on the terrace. . The 
King came up to the Prince of Wales, and 
said he was sure, when he considered how 
great an effort it must be to play that kind 
of music so long a time together, that he 
would not continue their dancing there, 
but that the Queen and the rest of the 
company were going to the Queen's house, 
and they should renew their dancing there, 
and have proper music. ’ 

** I can say no more :—I cannot describe 
the gay, the polished appearance of the 
Queen’s house, furnished with English 
manufacture.—The Prince of Wales dan- 
ces a minuet better than any.one | have 
seen for many years; but what would 
please you more, could I do it justice, is 
the good sense and engaging address of one 
and all.” pp, 2—10. 


We shall not. spoil. the impression 
these lovely scenes are fitted. to 
on every unsophisticated or not utter- 
ly abandoned heart, by any; remarks 
of ours, but shall proceed. to; enhance 
the delight already imparted, by ad- 
dacing some additional proofs of the 
truly amiable character of, the, 

now, as I know yon’ take plea- 

sure in what gives mic. sowie and does 

me honour, «1 ‘must’ tell you of ‘our ami- 

able, gracious Queen's politeness, anid 

may presume to adily Kindness to’me: ‘She 
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was told J had wished for a lock of her 
hair; she sent me one with her own reyal 
fingers: she heard, (for she was not asked 


[Dec. 
Queen, but the Duchess Dowager of Port. 
land ; she y made me sit down 
just before her, and a three hours’ conyer. 


or either,) that. I wished. to have one of sation confirmed all I have already said,” 


ts Port’s boys in the Charter- house, and 
she gave her commands that one of my 
ittle nephews should be set down in her 
list: you will easily believe I was anxious 
to make my pro acknowledgments, 
and under some 2 Reulty how to do it, as 
I am unable .to pay my duty in the drew- 
Ing-room. Fortunately. an agreeable op- 
portunity came in my way. 403 
_ ™ Last Saturday, the 1th of this month, 
about one o'clock, as I was sitting at work 
at my paper mosaic, in my working dress, 
and my papers, littered about me, the 
Duchess Dowager of Portland very intent 
at another table, making a catalogue to a 
huge folio of portrait prints, her Grace’s 
groom of the chambers announced. the 
Queen and Princess Royal, who were just 
‘driven, into the court; I retired to change 
my dress, and wait for a summons, should 
her Majesty send me her commands. The 
Duchess kept her station to receive her 
royal visitors, and I. was soon sent, for, 
whieh gave me the opportunity I so much 
hatt wished, and my, acknowledgments 
were most graciously accepted... The Queen 
staid till past three, and left us (though ne 
strangers to her excellencies) in admiration 
of her good sense, affability blended with 
dignity, and her entertaining conversation. 
So much propriety, so excellent a heart, 
such true religious principles, gave a lustre 
to her royalty that crowns and sceptres 
bestow. I tell you, my,dear 
, these particulars, that you may. par- 
take of that admiration which I know your 
good heart will feel and enjoy, , At the 
moment you are struck with her mgt 
ority, you Jove her as a friend which, is 
very tare: though | have long sapere 
that happy union, in the person for whose 
sake I have received so many. honours,’,,,. 
should make an apology for saying so 
much of a t, &c» who prefer virtue 
to rank; but here, I present you, with 
heth.” But in the midst of my raptures,.L 
have omitted the agreeable sequel ;, which. 
was, our going to the Queen’s Lodge to 
we after her Majesty the day after she. 
hail’ been here ; which we did after church- 
tine. Windsor is but eight, miles, from, 
hence: I setthe Duchess of Portland down 
at the Queen's Lodge, and went,on der, 
chaise ‘to’ Mrs Walsingham, in, the Castle, 
a sincere aiinirer of Lady Drogheda, and, 
who deésited m convey her best. com- 
st into your hands.. I 
not beey ten minutes there, when your 
{to whom I am greatly obliged,) 
came ih alt hast om, the Queen, to bring. 


pp- 13—16. 


~ In a subsequent letter we have an 
account of apother visit which the 
Queen, accompanied by the Princess 
Royal and the Princess Augusta, paid 
to..the Duchess Dowager of Portland, 
to wish her joy on the marriage of 
her grand-daughter, 

© Phe Queen, &c: came about twelve 
o'clock, and caught me at my spinning. 
wheel, (the work [ am now reduced to,) 
and made me spin on, and give her a les. 


son afterwards; and, I must ‘say, did it ~ 


tolerably well for a Queen.’ She staid till 
three o'clock ; and now I 
al visits are over for this year.” p. 18. 


The Duchess and Mrs Delany. met 
the Royal party one morning at Gar- 
rat’s Cross, near Bulstrode, to witness 
a stag hunt. The King came with a 
message from the Queen to the Du- 
chess of Portland; to say, ‘© Her Ma- 
jesty would see her safe back to Bul- 
strode, and breakfast ‘with her Grace.” 


“ The Duchess of Portland returned 
home, in order to be. ready. to receive the 
Queen, who immediately followed. before 
we could pull off our bonnets and cloaks. 
We, received her Majesty andthe Prin- 
cesses on the steps at.the door. She is so 
condescending and gracious, that she makes 
every thing perfectly easy... We get home 
a quarter before eleven o'clock 5 Ma- 
jesty staid till, two... In. her return back to 
Windsor,.she met the chace,; and. was at 
the taking of the stag; they would not let 
the dogs kill him. 

Wednesday the Duchess of Port- 
land intended to go to return the Queen 
thanks for the. honour she had done her ; 
we were, to.set,out early.. I dressed my 
head for the day before breakfast, when a 
letter arrived from Miss Hamilton, from 
the Queen’s. Lodge, to me, with a. message 
from the King, to, desire; we .would, not 
come till, Thursday. evening, eight o'clock, 
as he could net be at home till then. Ac- 
cordjngly we went; were, there at;the»ap- 
pointed hour. The King and Queen and 


_ the Prineesses received us ‘in the drawing- 


room, te which we went through ‘the con- 
certeroom. Princess Mury took me by the 
left, hand, Princess Sophia andi tlie sweet 
little Prince Octavius took me by right 
hand, and, led ime. vafter, the Duchess of 
Portland into the drawing-room., The King 


nodded and smiled upon my little con- 


ductors, and bid them lead me up to the 
Queen, who; stood in the middle of the 
room. | When we were ali seated, (for the 


our roy- 
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Queen is so gra cious she will always make 
me sit doves) the Duchess of Portland 
sat next to the Queen, and I sat next to 
Princess Royal. Qn the other side of me 
was achair, and his Majesty did me the 
honour to sit by me. He went backwards 
and forwards between that and the music- 
room. -He was so gracious as to havea 

deal of conversation with me, parti- 
culatly about Handel’s music; and order- 
ed those pieces to be played which he found 
1 gave a preference to. In the course of 
the evening, the Queen changed places with 
Princess Royal, saying, most graciously, 
she must have a little conversation with 
Mrs Delany, which Jasted about half an 
hour. She then got up, it being half an 
hour after ten, and said she was afraid she 
should keep the Duchess of Portland too 
late, and made her courtesy, and we with- 
drew.” pp. 2]—24. 


The following passage exhibits the 
Royal pair in the familiar and endear- 
ing’ light of a well-bred and kind- 
hearted country gentleman and his 
lady receiving a forenoon’s visit from 
a neighbour with whom they lived on 
terms of intimacy. 

The Queen made 2 morning visit here 

about three weeks ago, and brought only 
Lady Dartrey with her. The Duchess 

id her duty in return, at the Queen’s 

, and I had the honour of accompany- 
ing her. ‘The Queen was quite alone in 
her dressing-room ; her dress was simple 
and elegant, in a pale lilach satin. She 
added dignity to her dress by her most gra- 
cious manner of conversing. She wasmak- 
ing fringe in a frame, and did me the ho- 
nour to show me how to do it, and to say 
she would send me such a frame as her 
own, as she thought it was a work that 
would not try my eyes. We were dis- 
missed at three o’clock, and, as we were 
going to the cliaise, we met, in the passage, 
the King and his greyhounds, just’ return- 
ed from coursing. (‘He told the Duchess 
that he could not part with her so; but we 
must both: make him’ a visit, and opened 
the door for us ‘to go with him: into ‘the 
drawing-room. “The Queen soon came to 
us, invited us back to her apartment, 
as the warmer place, and we staid till four 
o Clock.” pp. 26,27 

We.haye next an account of a visit 
of the King by himself, and also of 
another accompanied by: the Queen 
and..most of his daughters, ae well'as 
of the visit paid at Windsor in return, 
in both of which the Royal Pamily ap- 
pear iti a most advantageous point of 

As I know you interest yourself in-all 
the honours I zeceite, must now tell you: 


.Mrs Delany’s Letiers. 
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of our royal visitors. In a few days after 
here, the Duchess of Portland 
and I were sitting in the long gallery, v 

busy with our different 
without any ceremony, his Majesty walked 
up to our table, unperceived and unknown 
till he came quite up to us. You may bé- 


lieve we were at first a little fluttered with 


his royal presence; but his courteous and 
affable manner soon made him a welcome 
guest. He came to inform the Duchess of 
Portland of the Queen's perfect recovery 
after her lying-in, which made him doubly 
welcome. 

** Breakfast was called for, and, after a 
visit of two hours, the King left us. A- 
bout a week after this, the King and Queen 
came together, only accompanied by Lady 
Courtown. They breakfasted and stayed 
much about the same time. The etiquette 
is, that the person on whom such an ho- 
nour is conferred goes the next day to in- 
quire after their Majesties; but the Queen 
waved that ceremony, and desired the 
Duchess not to come till she received & 
summons, as they were going to St James's 
for some days. Last Thutsday, 2d of Oc- 
tober, a little before twelve o’clock, word 
was brought that the Royal Family were 
coming up the Park; and, immediately 
after, two coaches-and-six, with the Ki 
on horseback, and a great retinue, came up 
to the hall door. ‘The company were, the 


King and Queen, Princess Royal, Princess - 


Augusta, Princess Elizabeth, Princess 
Mary, and Princess Sophia,—a lovely 
group, all dressed in white muslin polo, 
noises, white chip hats with white feathern, 
except the Queen, who had on a black hat 
and cloak ;—the King dressed in his Wind- 
sor uniform of blue and gold; the Queen, 
attended by the Duchess of Ancaster, who 
is mistress of the robes, and Lady Eliza- 
beth Waldegrave, who attends the two eld- 
est Princesses, and Mrs Goldsworthy, who 
is sub-governess to the three younger Prin- 
cesses. The King had no attendants but 
equerries, Major Digby and Major Price. 
ey were in the drawing-room before I 
was sent for, where I found the King and 
Queen ‘and Duchess of Portland seated at. 
a table in the middle of the room, The 
King, wish his usual graciousness, came 4 
to me, brought me forward,. and 
found: the Queen very busy in showing a 
very elegant machine to the Duchess af 
Portland, which ‘was a frame for weaving. 
of fringe, of a new and most delicate struc. 
ture, and would take up as much paper as . 
has already been written upon to describe: 
it minutely, yet it is of such simplicity aa. 
to be yery useful, You will easily imagine 
the grateful feeling I had when the Queen. 
inted it to me, to make up some knot... 
ted'fringe which she saw me about. . The... 
King; at the same tine, said he must con-,. 


‘tribute something to my work, and present- 
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ed me with a gold knotting shuttle, of 
most exquisite workmanship and taste ; 
dnd I am at this time, while I am dictating 
the letter, knotting white silk, to fringe the 
bag which is to contain it. 

*¢ On the Monday after, we were ap- 
peinted to go to the Lodge at Windsor, at 
two o'clock. We were first taken into the 
Duchess of Ancaster’s dressing-room ; in 
a quarter of an hour after, to the King and 
Queen in the drawing-room, who had no- 
body with them but Prince Alverstaden, 
the Hanoverian minister, which gave me 
an opportunity of hearing the Queen speak 
German ; and I may say, it was the first 
time I had received pleasure from what I 
did not understand ; but there was such a 
fluency and sweetness in her manner of 
speaking it, that it sounded as gentle as 
Italian. 

** There were two chairs brought in for 
the Duchess of Portland and myself to sit 
on, (by order of their Majesties,) which 
were easier than those belonging to the 
room.—-We were scated near the door that 
opened into the concert-room. ‘The King 
directed them to play Handel and Gemini- 
ani’s music, which he was graciously pleas- 
ed to say was to gratify me. These are 
flattering honours. . I should not indulge 
so much upon this subject, but that I de- 
pend upon your considering it proceeding 
more from gratitude than vanity—The 
three eldest Princesses came into the room 
in about half an hour after we were seat- 
ed. All the Royal Family were dressed in 
a uniform for the demi-saison, of a violet- 
uze aprons, &c. &c.:— 
the Queen had the addition of a great many 
fine pearls. 

‘+ When the concert of music was over, 
the young Princess Amelia, nine weeks 
old, was sent for, and brought in by her 
nurse and attendants. The King took her 
in his arms, and presented her to the Du- 
chess of Portland and to me. Your affec- 
tionate heart would have been delighted 
with the royal domestic scene ; an example 
worthy of imitation by all ranks, and, in- 
deed, adding dignity to their high station.” 

pp» 30—35. 

The following extract is from a let- 

ter dated the 22d of June 1784. 


* Now, according to my usual custom, 
I must give you an account of my past life 
and actions, regarding royal favours. As 
soon as the bitterness of winter was over, I 
received the King and Queen’s commands 
to attend the Duchess of Portland to the 
Queen’s House, at eight o'clock in the 
evening : there was no company there but 
the five Princesses and Lady Charlotte 
Finch. There was a concert of music in 
the next room, which (the door being 
open) we heard ~ agreeable man- 
ner. The King walked backwards and 
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forwards between the rooms; had a great 
deal of conversation with the Duchess of 
Portland,; and did me the honour of 
sharing in it some times. 

** We had much talk, particularly a. 
bout music; and his Majesty eondescend- 
ed to order those pieces of music to be 
played that he called my favourites. The 
Duchess of Portland sat on the Queen’s 
right hand, and I on her left. Her Ma- 
jesty talked a great deal to me about books, 
especially about those on religion, and re- 
commended to me an explanation of the 
four Evangelists, translated from the Ger- 
man. The next morning she sent me a 
present of the work, in three volumes.” 
pp- 39, 40. 


The same letter informs us, that 
their Majesties, having learned that 
the 14th of May, old style, was Mrs 
Delany’s birth-day, they sent for her 
to Windsor. ‘“ It,” she remarks, 
** does not become me to say the gra- 
cious, kind, and flattering manner 
with which they received me. The 
Queen ordered Lady Weymouth to 
tie about my neck a small medallion 
of the King, set round with brilliants. 
The resemblance, which is very great, 
and the gracious manner in which it 
was done, make it quite invaluable.” 

The Duchess of Portland and her 
companion were invited to the Queen’s 
house to hear Mrs Siddons read ‘‘ The 
Provoked Husband.” ‘There were two 
rows of chairs for the company the 
length of the room. Their Majesties 
sat in the middle of the first row, with 
the Princesses on each hand. The 
row behind was appropriated to the 
ladies, and the space between that and 
the wall to the gentlemen who were 
admitted. Mrs Siddons stood at a 
desk, with candles before her, and 
was allowed three pauses of half an 
hour each, when she retired into an 
adjoining room to refresh herself. 

The letter giving an account of the 
Duchess Dowager of Portland’s death 
is dated 24th July 1785, and is writ- 
ten by a brother of Bishop Sandford ; 
and that of the 20th of the following 
September exhibits their Majesties 


in such an amiable light, that we must 
give itentire.. 


** The hurry that I have been in 

my arrival at this place, has prevented the 
intelligence that I am sure my dear friend 
would like to receive, and, indeed, 1 hard- 
ly know how to recollect the many honours 
and kindnesses I hourly receive in © oe 
sent situation. On Satutday, the 3d of 
this month, one of the Queen’s messengers 
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came and brought me the following letter 
from her Majesty, written with her own 
hand : 

‘¢ ¢ My dear Mrs Delany will be glad to 
hear that I am charged by the King to 
summon her to her new abode at Windsor 
for Tuesday next, where she will find all 
the most essential parts of the house ready, 
excepting some little trifles, which it will 
be better for Mrs Delany to direct herself 
in person, or by her little deputy, Miss 
Port. I need not, I hope, add, that I shall 
be extremely glad and happy to see so 
amiable an inhabitant in this our sweet re- 
treat; and wish, very sincerely, that my 
dear Mrs Delany may enjoy every blessing 
amongst us that her merits deserve. That 
we may long enjoy her amiable company, 
Amen! These are the érue sentiments of 
my dear Mrs Delany’s very affectionate 
Queen, 

CHARLOTTE. 
«Queen's Ledge, Windsor, Scpt. 3, 1785. 

“6 P.S. I must also. beg that Mrs 
Delany will choose her own time of coming, 
as will best suit her own convenience.’ 

“ My ANsSWER.—‘ It is impossible to 
express how I am overwhelmed with your 
Majesty’s excess of goodness to me. I shall, 
with the warmest duty and most humble 
respect, obey a command that bestows such 
honour and happiness on your Majesty’s 
most dutiful and most obecient humble 
servant, and subject, 

“ ¢ Mary DELANY.’” 

“ I received the Queen’s letter at din- 
ner, and was obliged to answer it instantly, 
with my own hand, without seeing a letter 
I wrote. 1 thank God I had strength 
enough to obey the gracious summons on 
the day appointed. 1 arrived here about 
eight o’clock in the evening, and found bis 
Majesty in the house ready to receive me. 
I threw myself at his feet, indeed unable 
to utter a word; he raised and saluted me, 
and said he meant not to stay longer than 
to desire I would order every thing that 
could make the house comfortable and 
agreeable to.me, and then retired, . 

** Truly, L found nothing wanting, as it 
is ag pleasant and commodious as I could 
wish it to, be, with a’ yery pretty garden, 
which joing to that of the Queen’s Lodge. 
The next morning her Majesty'sent one of 
her Ladies to know how I had’ rested, and 
how 1 was in health, and whether her com- 
ing would not be troublesome ?. Youmay 
be sure I acce the honour, and. sh 
came about two o'clock. I was Jame, an 
could not go down, as I ought to, have 
done, to. woe. font ut her Majesty came 

stairs,.and I received her on my knees. 
Our meeting was mutually altecting > sht 
well knew the yalue of what I had Tost, 
and it, was some time after we were seated, 
(for she always makes me sit down,) before 
we could either of us speak. It is impos- 

VOL. War. 


sible for me to do justice to her great con- 
descension and. tenderness, which were al- 
most equal to what I had lost. She. re- 
peated, in the strongest terms, her wish, 
and the King’s, that I should be as easy 
and as happy as they could possibly make 
me; that they waved all ceremony, and 
desired to come to me like prices The 
Queen delivered mea paper fromthe King, 
which contained the first quarter of L. 300 
per annum, which his Majesty allows me 
out of his Privy Purse. Their Majesties 
have drank tea with me five times, and the 
Princesses three. They generally stay two 
hours, or longer. In short, I have either 
seen or heard from them every day. I 
have not yet been at the Queen’s Lodge, 
though they have expressed an impatience 
for me to come; but I have still so sad a 
drawback upon my spirits, that I must 
decline the honour till 1 am better able to 
enjoy it; as they have the goodness not 
to press me. Their visits here are paid in 
the most quiet private manner, like those 
of the most conseling and interested 
friends ; so that I may truly say, they are 
a royal cordial, and I see very few people 
besides. They are very condescending in 
their notice of my niece, and think her a 
fine girl. She is delighted, as is very na- 
tural, with all the joys of the plate. I 
have been three times at the King’s private’, 
chapel at carly prayers, eight o’clock, 
where,the Royal Family constantly attend ; 
and they walk home to breakfast afterwayds, 
whilst am conveyed in a very elegant 
new chair home, which the King has made 
me a present of for that purpose. As to 
my health, it is surprisingly good, con- 


‘sidering the sufferings of my agitated spi, 


rits ; and that I was hardly recovered, when 
I came, of a putrid sore throat and fever. 
How thankful ought I to be to Providence 
for the wonderful blessings I have recéiv- 
ed! How ungrateful must I be, not to 
endeavour to resign those withdrawn from 
me as [ ought to do! It is a cordial com- 
fort fo me to receive a good account from 
you of your health and prosperity, and the 
rest of my dear friends who have so kind! 
felt for me. I cahnot dictate a word more, 
but believe me, unalterably and affection- 
We have next as five a picture of 
domestic happiness as has” beet ev: 
either imagined or realized ; and a}- 
though. we. quoted this, and, severa 
others of these passages before, yct we 
do not hesitate to present them. again 
to'our readers in.one views |! 
Hate” “Says the” old Tay, 
Lodge," with tio’ dther’ ‘com ny “but 
their own’ most lovely family. Tlicy’ sit 
round ‘a Tatge'table, on ‘whith are books, 
ure BO’ +90 
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work, pencils, and ns The Queen has 
the goodness to make me sit down next to 
her, and delights me with her conversa- 
tion, which is informing, elegant, and 
pleasing, beyond description, whilst the 
younger part of the family are drawing and 
working, &c. &c. the beautiful babe, Prin- 
cess Amelia, bearing her part in the enter- 
tainment ; sometimes in one of her sisters’ 
Japs ; sometimes playing with the King on 
the carpet; which, altogether, exhibits 
such a delightful scene, es would require 
an Addison's pen, or a Vandyke’s pencil, 
to do justice to. In the next room is the 
band of music, who play from eight o'clock 
till ten. The King generally directs them 
what pieces of music to play, chiefly Han- 
del’s. Here I must stop, and return to 
my own house. Mr Dewes, from Wells- 
bourn, came here on the 25th of October : 
on the 28th their Majesties, five Princesses, 
and the youngest Princes, came at seven 
-o’clock in the evening to drink tea with me. 
All the Princesses and Princes had a com- 
meree table. Miss Emily Clayton, daugh- 
ter to Lady Louisa Clayton, and Miss Port, 
did the honours of it. It gave me a pleas- 
ing opportunity of introducing Mr Dewes 
to their Majesties: the King took gracious 
notice of him ; and having heard that his 
youngest brother, Mr John Dewes, wished 
to take the name of Granville, said to Mr 
Dewes, that he desired he might, from that 
time, be called by that name, and gave or- 
ders that his sign manual should be pre- 
pared for that purpose, which has accord- 
ingly been done.”’ pp. 63, G4. 


In another letter, Mrs Delany men- 
tions some improvements which had 
been made in her house at Windsor, 
under the auspices of the King, with 
the view of rendering it more com- 
modious to her, and she proceeds to 
say— 


*¢ Indeed, it is now a most complete, 
elegant, comfortable dwelling; and I am 
hourly receiving marks of attention and 
kindness that cannot be expressed. The 
constant course of my living at present, 
from which I vary very little, isas follows : 
I seldom miss going to early prayers at the 
King's chapel, at eight o'clock, where I 
never fail of seeing their Majesties and all 
the Royal Family. The common way of 
geing up to the chapel is through the great 
entrance into the castle, which is a large 
room with stone pillars, at the corner of 
which is a narrow winding staircase, which 
leads to the chapel; but their Majesties, 
with their usual goodness and indulgence, 
have ordered: that should admitted 
through the t staircase, which is a ve 
easy ascent, eWhen chapel is over, all the 
congregation make a line in the great por- 

tico till, their, Majesties: have passed ;. for 
S hey always walk to chapel and back again, 
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and speak to —_ body of consequence as 
they pass ; indeed, it is a delightful sight 
to see so much beauty, dignity, and con. 
descension, united as they are in the Royal 
Family. I come home to breakfast gene. 
rally about nine o’clock: if I and the wea. 
ther are well enough, I take the air for two 
hours. The rest of the morning is devot- 
ed to business, and the company of my 
particular friends. I admit no formal vi- 
sitors, as I really have not time or spirits 
for it, and every body here is very civil and 
very considerate. My afternoons I keep 
entirely to myself, that I may have no in- 
terruption whenever my royal neighbours 
condescend to visit me; their usual time 
of coming is between six and seven o'clock, 
and generally stay till between eight and 
nine. They always drink tea here, and my 
niece has the honour of Cesling it about to 
all the Royal Family, as they will not suffer 
me to do it, (though it is my place,) the 
Queen always placing me upon the sofa by 
her, and the King when he sits down, 
which is seldom, sits next the sofa. In- 
deed, their visits are not limited to the af- 
ternoons, for their Majesties often call on 
me in a morning, and take meas they find 
me, not suffering any body to give me no- 
tice of their being come. Great as my awe 
is, their Majesties have such sweetness of 
manners, that it takes off painful sensa- 
tions.” pp. 67-69. 


In the same letter we are told of 
Miss Burney’s introduction to the ser- 
vice of the Queen. ‘This celebrated 
novelist was very amiable, as well as 
highly endowed. The Queen’s dress- 
er was obliged to go to the country in 
search of health, and the author of 
Evelina, &c. became her successor, 
and was chosen by the Queen without 
any particuiar recommendation from 
any body. The next extract cannot 
fail, we think, to be read with pecu- 
liar interest. 


‘*¢ It is impossible for me to enumerate 
the daily instances I receive from my royal 
friends ; who seem unwearied in the pur- 
suit of making me as happy as they can. 
I am sure you must be very sensible how 
thankful I am to Providence for the late 
wonderful escape of his Majesty from the 
stroke of assassination : indeed, the horror 
that there was a possibility that, such an 
attempt would be made, shocked me 80 
much at first, that I could hardly enjoy the 
blessing of such a preservation. The King 
would not suffer any body to inform the 
Queen of that event, till he could show 
himself in person to her. He returned to 
Windsor as soon as the Council was over- 
When his Majesty entered the Queen’s 
dressing-room, he found her with the two 
eldest Princesses ; and entering, in) an 
mated manner, said, * Here I am, safeand 
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well!’ The Queen suspected from this say- 
ing, that some accident had happened, on 
which he informed her of the whole affair. 
The Queen stood struck and motionless for 
some time, till the Princesses burst into 
tears, in which she immediately found re- 
lief by joining with them. Joy soon suc- 
ceeded this agitation of mind, on the as- 
surance that the person was insane that had 
the boldness to make the attack, which 
took off all aggravating suspicion ; and it 
has been the means of showing the whole 
kingdom, that the King has the hearts of 
his subjects. 1 must tell you a particular 
gracious attention to me on the occasion: 
Their Majesties sent immediately to my 
house to give orders I should not be told 
of it till the next morning, for fear the agi- 
tation should give me a bad night. Dow- 
ager Lady Spencer was in the house with 
me, and went with me to early prayers, 
next morning, at eight o'clock ; and after 
chapel was over she separated herself from 
me, and had a long conference with the 
King and Queen, as they stopped to speak 
to her on our coming out of chapel. When 
we returned to breakfast, [ taxed her with 
having robbed me of an opportunity of 
hearing what their Majesties said to her, 
by standing at such a Ccistance. She told 
me, it was a secret; but she had now their 
permission to tell me what it was, and then 
informed me of the whole affzir.”” pp. 74— 
76. 


We learn, from a subsequent letter, 
that their Majesties, while at Kew, 
distinguished the family ofa Mr Smelt 
with the same familiar and unceremo- 
nious visits as they did that of their 
venerable protegée,—a _ circumstance 
which shows that she was no solitary 
instance of their kindness and conde- 
scension, but that these, and many 
other qualities eqnally amiable, be- 
longed to their character. At Wind- 
sor, when the weather permitted, the 
evenings were devoted to the terrace. 
The Queen, with much consideration, 
as well as goodness, commanded Mrs 
Delany to come to the Lodge when- 
ever it suited her convenience. She 
redo went at half-past seven to 

iss Burney’s apartment, and, when 
the Royal party came from the ter- 
race, one of the Princesses, _icomin 
Princess Amelia, just four years old, 
came into the room, took the old 
lady by the hand, and led her into 
the drawing-room, where a chair was 
set for her at the Queen’s left hand. To 
these interesting particulars succeeds 
a statement which exhibits our late 
venerable Sovereign in the character 
of a Christian, a King, and a Parent. 
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** I began this on Saturday, but found 
myself not equal to finish it, but being 
better in the evening I went to the Lodge, 
to Miss Burney’s apartments ; but had not 
been there a quarter of an hour before the 
King walked into the room, took me by 
the hand, and said, * Come along, Mrs 
Delany,” and led me into the Queen's 
apartment, and placed me in the chair al- 
lotted for me, next to her Majessy, (which, | 
however, | am indebted to my deafness 
for,) where [ spent two hours, not know- 
ing which gave me most delight, the har- 
mony of the musiv, or that of the amiable 
society. The two Princes were there. 
Yesterday was the Prince of Wales's birth- 
day, and it being Sunday, the entertain. 
ment that was to be given was put off till 
Monday, which was yesterday, for here I 
was interrupted, and am now come to 
Tuesday the 14th. 

_ ‘The entertainment at the Castle, yes- 

terday, was very superb indeed : there were 
above a hundred people of the first rank, 
Ministers of State, and foreigners invited 
to come to the Castle. At seven o'clock, 
and after the Drawing-room was over, and 
all compliments paid and received on the 
day, the company were conducted into the 
music-room, where there was a very fine 
concert, chiefly of Mr Handel’s music, and 
most exquisitely performed. When that 
was over, whicli was about twelve o’clock, 
there was a supper prepared in St George's 
Hall, which, for magnificence, exceeded 
every thing that had been done before. 
The company were not all dispersed till 
two o’clock ; and are invited again to the 
same entertainment on Thursday, which is 
the Duke of York’s birth-day. ‘The young- 
er part of the company are in hopes of a 
ball.” p. 93, 94. 


Wé are sure the following instance 
of the Queen’s attention to Mrs De- 
lany in her sickness, if it may be pa- 
ralleled cannoteasily besurpassed. ‘I'he 
most sensible and affectionate daughter 
could not have conducted herselt’ to- 

rards a beloved mother either with 
greater judgment or delicacy. The 
letter containing this valuable anec- 
dote was written by a Mr Preston. 


*¢ One little aneedote of the Queen struck 
me, as a stronger instance of her real ten- 
der fecling towards our dear old friend, 
than all her bounties’ or honours. As soon 
as the Duchess of Portland died, Mre De- 
lany got into a chaise to go to her own 
house ; the Duke followed her, begging to 
know what she would accept of, that be- 
longed to his mother; Mrs Delany recol- 
lected a bird that the Duchess always fed 
and kept in her own room, desired to have 
it, and felt towards it, as you must suppose. 


In a few days she got a bad fever, and the 
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bird died ;. but for some hours she, was too 
ill even to recollect.her bird. ‘The Queen 
had one of ‘the’same sort which she valued 
extremely, (a ‘weaver birds) she took it 
with and while Mrs Dela- 
ny sl cage brought, and put 
charging every one 
not to let it go so near Mrs Delany,as that 
she could perceive the change, till'she was 
enough recoveted to bear the Joss of her 
first favourite. This requires no comment,, 
as it speaks strongly for itself.” p. 99, 100. 


have just one extract more to 
give, and) it, too, contains an instance 
of the Queen’s goodness of heart above 
all praise.’ This is told by Mrs Yse- 
lany herself. 


The day before 1 intended to leave 
Windsor, when, Mary Anne and_1 were 
set down to our little dinner, one simple 
dish of veal-collops, without any notice, the 
Qaeen walked into the dining-room, and 
said, I must not be angry with my ser- 
vant, for she would come in, and that my 
dinner smelt so well, she would partake of 
it with me. I was both delighted and con- 
fused with the honour conferred upon me. 
Miss.. Port very readily resigned her place, 
and became our attendant. The Queen 
honoured my humble. board, not only by 
partaking Of it, (which she did to make me 
go on with my dinners) but commended, it 
very much. , Soon after the, clock struck 
four, her Majesty said she would resign 
her place : for she came to see me on pur- 
pose to prevent my venturing out in the 
eventing, lest I should catch cold before my 
journey.” 103y 104. 

“This worthy lady, the obiert of s0 
mich royal favour, of which she has 

iven so pleasing an account, died on 

e 15th day of April 1788, ‘She was 
buried in St James’s Church, and a 
stone was. erected , to. her memory, 
which concludes with these words : 


. She was @ lady of 
and politeness, and una ‘piety. 
These qualities had endeared her through 
life to many noble and exeellent. persons, 
and made the close of it illustrious, by pro- 
curing for her many signs of. grace and fa- 

In giving these. large extracts from 
this ‘epistolary ‘correspondence, we 
conceive ito have performed 
an important) duty to our readers. 
From’ the constitution of our nature, 
the ‘contemplation’ of the: beauty of 
virtue ds fitted to afford us avery pure 
and ennobling speties of pleasure. Our 
proneness to imitate the manners and 
actions of our iors must: have 


Journal of a Visit to Holland, 


August. 


Our SUperiors 
made! the~ union ef ‘so much private 
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worth with the highest rank and su. 
prowe authority, exemplified in the 

ng life of theit late Majesties, the 
happy means of deepening that love 
of home, encouraging the growth of 
those family, affections, reserv- 
ing that attention to the ordinances 
and. the duties of religion for which 
our countrymen have been long con- 
spicuous among, the, nations. And 
while the example of domestic, social, 
and religious duty, so long emanatin 
from the throne) penetrated throu 
all the s in society, till it shed its 
kindly mfluence even upon the cot- 
tages of the peasantry, we are sure 
that the best way to secure and con- 
firm the effects it has wrought, is to 
give as wide a circulation as possible 
to its written record. 


JOURNAL OF A VISIT TO HOLLAND. 
(Concluded from p. 222.) 


Lerrer XII. 


Dear 

In my last letter I 
gave you some account 
of the strange customs 
which a short excursion 
into: North Holland enabled me to 
remark ; but these I must still follow 
out a little further. Finding the 
town (Broek) so completely deserted 
that we had only secn a gardener dfes- 
sing some shrubbery, and a woman 
who ran hastily from one house to 
another, our party expressed to our 
guide a strong wish to enter into some 
of the houses and converse with the 
people: The guide immediately un- 

ertook to procure admission into 
the house of the notary or lawyer of 
the town, where, in’ courtesy to the 
Emperor Alexander, when ‘he visited 
Broek in 1814, he had been permitted 
to walk out at the sacred door’ of the 
shut up*reom! We were received 
very:kindly by the landlady,’ though 
rather against: the wishes of her au- 
stere ‘husband. Upon entering the 
sacred room, she opened a simall fold-— 
ing piece in each of the window shut- 
ters, which shewed a very é6mmodi- 
ous ent; ‘remarkable ‘for its 
cleanliness, and for: the antique style 
and description of the farniture. On 


each side stood an antique 
filled,’ .and' indeed with 
much curious valiiable China- 


ware, ‘with silver coffee, tea, and table 
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equipage, In at, there was.a 
massive fish-plate, with a golden bot- 
tom, with a curious silver fish-slice 
and fork. Every other article in the 
room was rare or valuable ; the car- 
pet, for exaniple, was an Indian mat- 
ting, formed of reeds of various co- 
lours. The landlady politely lifted 
one corner of it, and exposed a beau- 
tifully tessellated pavement of Dutch 
tyle, coloured chocolate and buff. Two 
or thrée of these tyles she also lifted, 
when we saw that they lay upon a 
bed of pure white Holland Sand. 
These she assured us were all lifted, 
wiped, and laid down again every Sa- 
turday when the room was cleaned 
out. The bed of this room was no 
less a matter of curiosity. The bed- 
clothes were folded wp and laid aside, 
while the pillows bedding might 
be said to be lying in state. They 
appeared to be filled with the very 
finest down of the Eider duck, for the 
smallest touch of the hand sunk as 
into a fiuid sabstance; the striped 
tick in which the down was inclosed 
was of ‘silk and cotton, or, perhaps, 
wholly of'a silk stuff. These, again, 
were covered with slips of fine lawn 
cloth, édged all around with Brussels 
lace. Having seen every thing wor- 
thy of notice in this and the other 
rooms, we retired by a back-door 
which passes through the kitchen, 
where we found the landlord smok- 
ing his pipe; but he retreated hastily 
as we approached. This having ra~ 
ther disconcerted us, we immediate- 
RI took Jeave after returning our best 

anks to the landlady. ey seem- 
ed to have no chimney in the kitchen, 
but burned their ture upon the floor, 
on which was laid a’plate of cast-iron 
for a hearth: this was, polished 4s 
smooth and bright as a piece of ‘sil- 


ver. 

It was: i ble to walk through 
this town without feelings of melan- 
choly ; the whole place seemed as if 
gloomy aspect e shut up or sa- 
cred chitubers conveyed an idea of 
their society, which was quite unin- 
viting. Here we haturally observe 
that man is a social being, and it is 
certainly a mistaken view of his hap- 

distant... Among 4 y 
le, the inhabitants of 
the village of: Broek, from their man~ 
ners‘and customs, ‘seem to be ill: suit-- 


ed for this preseht life, and ate not 
only shut up from the world, but ap- 
parently from one anothér, and have 
always before them the emblem of 
some — in the state = hu- 
man life, without, perhaps, ivi 
comfort from the 
aardam is, if ible, a ter 
curiosity than Boeck) in 
to the retirement of the better sort of 
houses, their fantastic deco- 
rated with shells, which are painted, 
also, in several instances, a 
gild 


i sphere, upon a 
estal of shells, per- 
aps, of their taste for navigation 
and astronomy. Some of their houses 
which you means of a 
wooden Here the Dutch 
inter is allowed to sport with his 
sh in the deepest tinges of the 
rainbow, in which he is not confined 
to house work, but even extends his 
colours to the shells which decorate 
their walls, and even to the boughs and 
branches of their trees. But this is 
certainly a more interesting place than 
Broek, from its being more a com- 
mercial town. 

It was in this village that Peter the 
Great resided while in Holland, and 
learned to work us a carpenter ; and 
the cottage is still shewn in which he 
lodged, with his table and chair, &ec. 
Here an album is kept, where strangers 
insert their names. Over the chim- 


ney there is painted, on a piece of 


* Neits is den grooten 
Man te klein ;” 


which is in English, “* Nothing is for 
a gréat man too little.” This cot- 
tage is extremely mean, and being al- 
most wholly of wood, like the other 
houses in has gone 
into decay. en Emperor - 
ander was in Holland in 1814, he vi- 
sited ‘this cottage: and since that a 


‘small slip of marble has been sunk 


into the mantel-piece, with an inscrip- 
tion to this effect: “‘ Alexander, Em 
peror, to Peter the’ Great.” . To this 
enigma, if I may be allowéd to use 


freedom with this royal inscription, 


an e ion has been attempted in 
Dutch upon another piece of marble ; 
but from the translation given us of 
it, it scemed to be littie more definite 
than the iscri itself, | 

. We visited 
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which {s a neat and commodious place much the most interesting day we had 
of worship ; on the roof there isa very -spent in Holland ; and I always look 
large stork’s nest, which is not un- back to it with renewed pleasure 
common on the churches of Holland, whether I contemplate the variety or 
_and is very generally met with on the . strangeness of the objects which at- 
principal farm houses. But the most _ tracted our attention, or think of the 
surprising thing here is a painting, agreeable society or easy friendship 
which is stuck up over the altar-piece, cither of my honourable friend to 
representing, if I recollect rightly, the whose party I belonged, or of the 
‘aie person of a priest, who has learned and facetious companion with 
n tossed in the air bya bull, in whom we had that day the pleasure 
_ the view ofa crowd of spectators ; but of being associated. Returning in the 
the female sexton of the churchcould evening to Amsterdam, we did not 
give no distinct or consistent account neglect a bumper in honour of the 
of the matter. From the top of the  birth-day of the Prince Regent. 
steeple of this church the sight isthe = yy, ,.. 7, I now sit down to 
most extraordinary that is to be met 4, write you in good ear- 
with in Holland, or, perhaps, any- Sus! nest about Amsterdam, 
where. Within the limited boun- where the whole party are again met, 
dary of the township of Saardam, we and this day has been appointed for 
were assured that there were not few- seeing the sights of this moist and 
er than 400 windmills, some grinding languid capital. Our very worthy 
‘corn, others sawing timber, others and learned friend the Doctor had be- 
‘crushing linseed, making paint, &c.; fore been in Amsterdam, and know- 
and not a few were pumping wa- ing something of the Dutch language, 
ter. As it blew a fresh breeze, the he laid out the route for the day. A 
ter part of them were in motion, coach with wheels was accordingly or- 
which, to be sure, was a most sin- dered to attend immediately after 
spectacle. Conceive to yourself breakfast, when we set off with our 
the formidable appearance that the commiéssaire on the box, acting as di- 
few windmills at Newcastle had which rector to the coachman. Our first 
you have seen: another may think of visit was to the Rasp-house, down 
their appearance at Liverpool :—these a narrow street in a very close and 
seemed nothing to me after seeing contined part of the city, where the 
Amsterdam, where the windiills are carriage was not a little hampered 
very numerous indeed ; but all these by the meeting with one of' those most 
dwindled to nothing on ascending to extraordinary looking carriages with- 
the top of Saardam steeple, where out wheels, being simply the body of 
they looked like a mighty forest way- -.a coach fixed to two pieces of wood, 
ing in the air; and had Cervantes and drawn by one horse with hempen 
transported his hero to this field, he -traces, without a pole or shafts of any 
might have been excused in mistaking kind, so that the horse has but an awk- 
this for the field of Mars, peopled wit ward command of the vehicle. 'To pre- 
giants. It also might have been mis- vent the pieces of wood or sledge on 
taken for the land of the Naiads, as which it is placed from firing from the 
‘the whole country for many miles is friction of the causeway, a small barrel 
larly divided into canals of water of water is employed to drop upon the 
and ridges of land, the water bearing wood by a suitable contrivance, as de- 
the proportion of fully one-third to scribed at Rotterdam. But more 
the fs d. These waters are se- generally from the moisture.of the 
pert from the waters of the Zui- streets and the number of canals in 
tzee, which seem to be about four Amsterdam, the Jager or driver car- 
feet higher than the surface of the ries along with him a piece of large 
Saardam waters, and are secured by flat rope, which he occasionally dips 
means of a es + lock, which is into the canals, and causes this sledge 
very handsomely built with brick, and carriage to pass over it, by which means 
coped with marble, the front work be- .the timber is moistened and the fric- 
| ing painted in deep red colour, agree- tion fora time destroyed. It has been 
. se the Dutch taste. This visit said, that the Dutch long objected to 
to Broek and Suardam occupied the wheel-carriages at Amsterdam, as the 
Whole day from seven in the morning . city is built wholly upon piles, but 
till five in the afternoon, and was by . the truth is, that they are very averse 
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to the grating nofse of a carriage, and 
enjoy a degree of placid quiet in 
their streets, which. is wholly un- 
known in England. 

The Rasp-house is a large prison, 
having a very dismal and dirty ap- 
pearance. ‘There are at present in it 
168 criminals, who are all kept in five 
great rooms, with eight cells, into 
which, however, no person is admit- 
ted, as in England, where every thing 
is open to the reasonable inspection of 
the public. Those we saw were ir 
general very stout men, who were 
chiefly employed in sawing and rasp- 
ing dye-woods. There is a low apart- 
ment in this prison into which, for 
particular offences, the prisoner is 
said to be put, and water let in upon 
him, and where he must continue to 
work at a pump to prevent the water 
from rising so as to endanger his life ; 
but for the humanity of the Dutch, 
we ascertained that this punishment 
is not at all to the extent which is re- 
presented, as the water cannot rise 
more than four feet above the level of 
the floor, and, indeed, it is rarely or 
never inflicted. 

The Spin-house was the next place 
of public interest which we visited. 
Here we were received into the go- 
vernor’s room, hung round with nu- 
merous portraits of the early patrons 
of this charity. This is a kind of 
house of refuge, where beggars are re- 
ceived with their whole families ; it 
now contains about 700 persons of 
both sexes, and of all ages. In one 
great hall I counted about 160 beds, 
in each of which four persons are 
said to sleep in summer, when there 
is a division put in the middle, but 
in the winter, when the house is 
full, the board is taken ont, and 
then five persons sleep in one bed. 
They are all dressed in a very simple 

‘hempen garb in summer, while in 
winter woollen is substituted. The 
« Patients are not admitted into this 
house for less than a fortnight, but 
» many are kept in it for years, and the 
establishment is said to cost the pub- 
lic about $0,000 gilders, or about 
L. 7000 Sterling per annum. , Af- 
ter seeing. the working and _ sleep- 
ing wards, we visited the kitchen 
and steward’s room, where we saw 
the food of. the house, which, 
though plain, ed to. be good. 
We next visited a room, containing 
forty-four women confined for various 
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crimes; one of these was now under 
confinement upon a third accusation 
for child murder, but the proof had 
hitherto been found incomplete. Last- 
ly, we visited the chapel, and met 
the parson, who was eighty years of 
age, and had been a Jong time the in- 
cumbent in this charge. Another set 
of prisoners are kept here who are not 
seen by the public. Here children 
are sometimes confined at the instance 
of their parents ; wives and husbands 
are also occasionally confined here, 
upon the complaint of the offended 
spouse, for minor offences, This es- 
tablishment seems to be under very 
good management, but there is a want 
of system in the classing of offenders, 
and whatever may at one time have 
been the character of Holland for this 
branch of police, it now falls far short 
of England. 

We next visited Felix Meritas, an 
establishment for scientific purposes, 
which is supported by subscription. 
The house is large, but of a very clum- 
sy construction, and seems to be in- 
commodiously laid out into class- 
rooms for demonstration and experi- 
ment, and also for painting and sculp- 
ture. Here we saw several good sta- 
tues and casts of the Venus de Medicis, 
and the Apollo Belvidere, &c. the 
Laocoon, Egyptian Figures, Hercules, 
&c. which form altogether a very good 
collection. But.in the department of 
experimental philosophy they appear 
here, as in Rotterdam, to be far be 
hind some other European capitals. 

The Palace, formerly the Stadt- 
house, was converted by Bonaparte 
into a mansion-house for his brother 
Louis. Externally it is a large mass 
of square masonry, with numerous 
windows, with a common door with- 
out any portico, and has consequently 
no attractive elegance beyond its great 
size. On the top of the walls are 
ranged a number of bronze figures 
such as Justice with the Balance, pit 
Atlas with the Globe on his shoulders, 
He measures thirteen feet. in height, 
and the globe which he earries is seven 
feet in diameter. In the interior this 
house is decorated with the most 
sumptuous and magnificent furniture 
which Paris could produce, and is 
this. day entirely as it was. left by 
Bonaparte ; the only article which has 
been. furnished by. the esent famil 
is an, «ulditional bed, decorated wit 
blue orange, satin, with small 
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erib bed for the child of the Prince of 
Orange. Upon expressing some sur« 
ise to the at the un- 
ao ' altered state of things, she observed, 
os that the furniture was all purchased 

4 with the people’s money, and that it 
was very good. On pointing to a 
pane of Bohemian glass measuring 
18 inches by 15 inches, which was in 
one of the principal doors of the pas- 
sage, upon which was written “ Pa- 
lais Bonaparte,” she mentioned that it 
had been scratched on it by some of 
the gens d’armes when on guard, and 
that it had never been thought worth 
while to remove it! and exclaimed, 
with a cast of her head, “ Tout le 
meme-chose.”” 

But the chief object of admiration 
in this palace is the great marble sa- 


<, 


her 


ty loon, measuring 130 feet in length, 
ts 60 feet in breadth, and 100 feet in 
+ height, which is wholly lined with 
white marble with blue veins. Upon 
ae entering this room, the Madame de 
i i hotel turning round and curtseying 
te the party, said, “ Tris superbe, 
i and left us to our meditations ; and 
with this observation I am 
= 3 ee must also leave you, for it is far 
yond the extent of epistolary descrip- 
= er to the magnitude and grandeur 
of its walls and dimensions, or the 
taste and value of its furniture. 
= Letter XIII, 
Deas 
Vire Tue most striking 
Stloon in the palace to 
which I alluded in my 
a ae last, is the immense extent of highly 
Ae finished marble walls, with the statue 
: of Atlas and other in pure 
i but, as I before no- 
» & description of it would be 
tly beyond the compass ef a letter. 


and ornamental pulpit of oak, 

falls short in point clegance to that 


‘trivances conn | wi 
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of Rotterdam. We alsd remarked 
here the tomb of the celebrated Ad. 
miral de Ruyter, which is splendidly 
finished in white marble. 

The dock-yard of Amsterdam js 
considered extensive, when compared 
with those of Helvoetsluys and others 
in Holland; but nothing which [ 
ever met with tended to give me such 
an elevated ae of the importance 
and extent of the naval appointments 
of Great Britain than the recollections 
while in this place of Plymouth, 
Portsmouth, Sheerness, Chatham, and 
Deptford. The model-room is excel- 
lent, and presents a very fine display 
of ship-building in miniature. There 
is, in particular, the model of a ship- 
of-war, in a glass case, about seven 
feet in length, so contrived that it se- 
parates, and exhibits a longitudinal 
and also a transverse section of the 
ship. The model of the camel, by 
which the Ae oy ships of Holland are 
floated over the shallows of the Zui- 
derzee upon a few feet of depth of wa- 
ter, iscurious. It is a very large ma- 
chine, which may be conceived to be 
somewhat analogous to the body of 
two ships. It is scuttled, or water is 
let into it, when the vessel to be car- 
ried over the bar is floated over it. 
The water is then pumped’ out of 
the camel, when its great buoyancy 
lifts the vessel and floats it over the 
shallows or bar. There were, be- 
sides, several very ingenious con- 
naval tac- 
tics, which were very neatly con- 
structed; and we left this apart- 
ment not less gratified at seeing the 

of Holland and Britain, &c. en- 
twined as emblematical of the univer- 
sal peace, than with the works we had 
seen. Several ships of war were now 
under repair, particularly the Zee- 
paard or Seahorse, &c.; but these 
works, we were given to understand, 
wly, owing to the 

the Minister of 
arine found necessary for the pub- 
lie works at this and all the other 
dock-yards, which had been left by 


Bonaparte in a state approaching fast 
to ruin, 


gant wares of all sorts, from a com- 
plete set of dinner and tea seryice 


= 4 eed, it has been given D the pub 
8 aes. lic in a large volume, with plates. 
contiguous 
| A much upon 
. dral design From the dock-yard we went to 
oR Bea Like these the great china magazine of Henry du 
Bois, where there is a of ele- 
sg i city, down to the most trifling toys of 


gain for every article. 
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India. We visited also the Bourse; 
or Exchange, which was crowded to 
excess with merchants of all nations. 
The only person we had to inquire 
for here was Mr Hope the banker, 
and, notwithstanding that there was 
hardly standing-room in this great 
place, which is fitted up like the Ex- 
change of London, we were at once 
directed to the particular spot where 
he is always to be fuund at ‘Change 
hours. 
Among other business, a convenient 

time was allotted for visiting the book- 

sellers’ shops; but here, as at Rotter+ 

dam and Leyden, I was also disap- 

pointed in procuring the books which 

I inquired for. ‘The stock of the 

booksellers here does not seem to be 

extensive, especially in bound books, 

and, therefore, before you can see 

what you want, they must untie 

many bundles, which altogether is 

very inconvenient. ‘The booksellers 

and shopkeepers, in general, of Hol- 

land, have also a very bad practice for 

a stranger, in requiring a separate bar- 

It seems here 

to be the practice of the country, and 

unless one is upon his guard, he may 

pay a double price for every article he 
purchases. We happened, however, 

to be particularly introduced to M. 

Maaskamp, a bookseller of eminence, 

near the palace, who is acquainted 
with English manners, and what was 
got from him was at very reasonable 
prices. 

In the evening the party went to 
the French theatre, as the Dutch one 
was not open. ‘The house is compara- 
tively large, though it comes far A sar 
in capacity and elegance, to those of 
the British capital. ‘The company of 
performers did not come up to expec- 
tation, but I confess that I do not 
much relish the French opera, having 
great difficulty in following the actors 
in their several parts. ‘The house was 
by no means thronged, and we were 
happy when the performance was 
over ; after which I made _ prepara- 
tions for setting off to Utrecht,in the 
morning. 

At seven I took my place in the treck- 
schuit, the cabin of which measured 
only 6 feet 6 inches in length, and 4 
feet 6 inches in breadth. My mmavalling 
companions were a very respectable 
looking she stopped, 
after we ad teft Amsterdam about 6 
or 8 miles, at one of the many hand- 

von. VII. 
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some chateaus which you’ meet with 
in this line of navigation ; and | men- 
tion this the more particularly, bes. 
cause their manners may serve to 
give you some idea of what is fre- 
quently met with in Holland, viz a 
familiarity between the sexes which 
would be considered quite indelicate 
in England, but which seems to 
be so completely a habit here, that 
no attention was paid to the pre- 
sence of a stranger, even in. this 
small apartment. As Utrecht is a- 
bout 30 miles from Amsterdam, and 
as the tgeck-schuits travel about four 
miles an hour, I got to my journey’s 
end at 3 P. M. and enjoyed the walks 
in this pleasant neighbourhood, which 
is a very great relief after leaving such 
a place as Amsterdain. 

‘The navigation between these two 
cities is on the Vecht, and is perhaps 
more spacious and grand than any of 
the other canals. It appears to be 
about 80 feet in breadth, and varies 
in depth from 18 feet to 8 feet. It is 
therefore surprising to see the man- 
ner in which the passengers were 
cooped up upon this spacious canal or 
river. The boats measuring only.4 
feet in breadth, while they,are 60 
feet in length, have a large tore-cabin, 
with three small after-cabins such as 
I have described. ‘The hauling line, 
of the thickness of jack. cord, was no 
less than 70 fathoms in length. 

It was at Utrecht that the famous 
peace of 1713 was concluded, and hgre 
the pen with which the deed, was 
signed is still shown as 4 curiosi« 
ty. Utrecht contains about. 32,000 
inhabitants, has,a,,¢college, atid 
chiefly remarkable for the height 
of its steeple, |which, is said to be 
380 feet height,, to, whieh 
ascend by 460 steps. Its great 
measures $ feet .over the. lips, and 
weighs 25,000. pounds. .. The. music 
bells are also curious;. the drum, of 
their apparatus is.of cast-iron, bright- 
ly. polished ; it, measures 3 feet,,6 
inches in, diameter,, studded with, in- 
numerable hooks, for. .working »the 
bell-wixes.. ‘Lhe prospect, from , the 
top of this, steeple is very extensive, 
The sexton, here was, very particular 
im pointing out the. mound..of earth 
which General, Marmont, while 
commanded, the troops of this district, 
raised in .compliment. to..Bonaparte. 

conjecture from. its appearance from 
this place, that it may be,about 60 
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feet in height and 200 feet in diame- 
ter at the base. There is a College 
at Utrecht, which seems to have been 
an appendage to a more extensive 
church than the present. There were 
here only 200 students last session, 
and it, accordingly, does not seein to 
possess much celebrity. While the 
Palace at Amsterdam was preparing 
for Louis Bonaparte, he is said to have 
taken great pleasure in this place. It 
has often been remarked, that the 
most desirable residence for merchants 
in Holland is Rotterdam, and for a 
palace, Utrecht, in point of situation, 
far exceeds that of the Hague. The 
town contains a great market-place, 
several spacious streets, and one of 
great length which has a fine serpen- 
tine line. The town is about twenty 
feet above the level of the river or 
canal. The entry to the lower stories 
of the houses on its sides is by arched 
ways, which renders it very conve- 
nient, and here the boats lock up to 
the higher country. Round this, like 
the other towns of Holland, there is a 
great ditch, but from the difference 
of level, a constant current can be 
kept up, by which the waters are 
much sweet and pure than in 
the other towns of Holland. 

I need hardly detain you longer 
with my visit to Holland, for though 
Gorkum, Dort, and Gouda, are all 
places of considerable population, yet 
there is a great deal of sameness in the 
towns of Holland, and my short re- 
sidence, and want of knowledge of the 
language, do not permit me to enter 
into the more particular manners and 
civil polity of this industrious people. 
I shall, therefore, _ notice general- 
ly, that I travelled from Utrecht to 
Gorkum in the cabriolet of the dili- 

nce or post-waggon, one of those 
immense machines which carries nine 
people inside, sitting three and three, 
with two before in the cabriolet, hav- 
ing a cover for the feet and knees, and 
a sort of canopy, something like a very 
common phaeton in England. Besides 
nine passengers and the coachman, 
four horses carried along this ponder- 
ous machine with several large chests 
and other luggage, moving at a rate 
not exceeding four miles an hour, 
over roads which in some places were 
laid with pretty rough stones, and in 
others little better than a bed of sand. 
These vehicles seem to have no con- 
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ducteur as in France, and the pas- 
sengers have no regular stages for 
dining as in England, but keep 
smoking and snuffing, and eating 
bread and cheese, and mutton-chops, 
when they feel inclination. Gorkum 
is remarked as having been the last 
town in Holland which gave up to 
the family. Here there is a 
ferry half a mile broad, across the 
united streams of the Meuse and 
Whaal into Flanders. Here the fer- 
ry-boat is of a very singular construc- 
tion, taking on board this great ma- 
chine, with the horses and passen- 
gers all in their places, and what was 
quite new to me, the mast was fix- 
ed to her gunwale, and this boat in 
a very short time beat her passage a- 
gainst a contrary wind across the ri- 
ver. Her appearance seemed some- 
thing very strange, indeed, from this 
position of the mast. Some parts of 
the country passed through to-day are 
so much under water in the wet sea- 
son, that even the ducks roost und 
have nests prepared for them upon 
the shrubs and bushes about two or 
three feet above the water ; it seems, 
therefore, even too moist for the ha- 
bitation of the duck. Perhaps, how- 
ever, these were snares for wild ducks. 

In this part of my journey, my 
travelling companion in the cabriolet 
was a native of Holland, who un- 
derstood a little English, and was 
master of the French language. In 
speaking of English politics, which 
he seemed fond to introduce, I was 
not a little surprised at the view 
which he took of public men and 
public measures in England, it was 
so opposite from every thing I had 
elsewhere heard in Holland. For 


here the English ear is constantly gra- 


tified with the admiration of its coun- 
try, its institutions, and its people, 
but my Dutch friend rather took an 
Opposite view, particularly of the mo- 
tives of England in particular mea- 
sures, which were by no means fa- 
vourable to its character. After a 

deal of conversation, I was not a 
ittle disappointed and ashamed, to 
learn that the account of the foreign- 
er had been drawn from the lips of 
one of my own countrymen, whom I 
happened to know only by character, 
and than whose family, I know not 


_any other, which is so much indebted 


to the civil and commercial liberty of 
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the country, where talent and indus- 
try never fail.to meet with their suit- 
able reward in fortune and honours. 

In my return to Helvoetsluys, I 
took Williamstadt in my way, and 
here I have purchased a most singular 
looking little black poodle dog for 
you, who, I have no doubt, will in 
time recommend himself, by his spor- 
tive manners to your good graces. I 
have already given him the name of 
“ Stadt.” I purchased him from a 
soldier on the ramparts for a trifle. 

Dort is a large and populous town, 
celebrated as the seat of the Protest- 
ant National Synod in 1618; it was 
also the birth- place of the famous De 
Wit, the pensionary of Holland. 
This town was visited in 1421 bya 
most dreadful catastrophe, when the 
sea broke down the barrier dike, and 
72 villages were overwhelmed, when 
100,000 persons are said to have pe- 
tished. This still maintains the cha- 
racter of a great commercial town, 
and is especially the great entrepot 
for the timber trade of Holland. 

In travelling down the northern side 
of Holland deeps to Helvoet, the wea- 
ther was extremely wet, and i was 
obliged to coop myself up in a close 
phaeton, with my little dog, when I 
was driven along upon the top of the 
dikes, almost at full speed. ‘The only 
thing remarkable which I met with 
by the way, was a inilk girl returning 
from the field, with large brazen jars 
of milk, and riding on horseback with 
her legs across like a man, having on 
her head a very large straw hat, ad- 
justed so as to defend her from the 
weather, and answering all the pur- 
poses of an umbrella. 

On reaching Helvoet, I found that 
some of my friends, who had taken a 
different route from Utrecht, by Gou- 
da and Rotterdam, had arrived only a 
few hours before me, and our little 
ship being in readiness, we sailed next 
morning for England, and after rather 
a cross passage, we happily got sight 
of Flamborough Head Lighthouse on 
the evening of Saturday the 23d of 
August, at almost the very minute 
which our far-sighted and sagacious 
Captain had assigned to our making 
the land the day before. Next morn- 
ing we had the oo to go ashore 
at Scarborough, leaving our good ship 
to proceed on her course, having thus 
completed one of the most interesting 
journeys, upon the whole, which I 
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ever undertook, whether I consider it 
with regard to the pleasure it afford- 
ed, in seeing so many new and inter- 
esting sights, or professionally ;—but 
on this subject Iam well aware I n 
not enter with you. S. 


GERMAN REVIEWS. 
No. III. 


Tue literary history of Germany 
differs in one remarkable circumstance 
from that of most of the other coun- 
tries of Europe. Its language was 
cultivated, in the middle ages, to a 
very considerable extent ; and it large- 
ly participated in the literary improve- 
ments of the thirteenth century. The 
poetic fire which then blazed in the 
south of Europe spread its light and 
warmth over Germany. Poets were 
maintained at the court of the Em- 
perors, and the nobles practised the 
art of making verses. Intimately 
united with Italy, it was not slow to 
borrow from this country most of the 
arts which embellish life. ‘The Aneid 
was translated into German at the end 
of the twelfth century ; and the trans- 
lator apologizes to his countrymen, 
with great naivété, for telling such 
improbable stories, by saying, that he 
had found them in the Latin and Ita- 
lian.* From this period, most of the 
other nations of Europe have con- 
stantly cultivated their own lan- 
guage, with continually increasing 
success. The Germans, on the con- 
trary, neglected their native tongue to 
such a degree, that, towards the mid- 
dle of the last century, they were al- 
most destitute of any other model for 
composition than the translation of 
the Bible, in what the Catholics despis- 
ed as Lutherisch-deutsche.+ Some of 
the early blossoms of their literature, 
such as the Nibelungen and Baarlem 
and Josephat, have recently been re 
vived, and, as might have been ex- 
pected, they must be accompanied by 
glossaries and dictionaries, to enable 

the present generation to comprehend 
them. Other countries had unquiet 
times as well as Germany, and in 
them poetry flourished during civil 
commotion. In Germany, also, the 
efforts to restore the divine art were 


* Schmidts Geschichte der Deutschen, 
Vol. IIL. p. 132. 
¢ Nicolai, Reise durch Deutschland. 
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made during war. Other circum- 
stances, therefore, than the political 


» 


situation of Germany, occasioned the 
decay of its literature; and Justus 
Meeser, with a small portion of whose 
wisdom we have already enriched our 
pages, ascribes it to the too great learn- 
ing of his countrymen. He says, 
“That the true cause why German li- 
terature sunk so much and so con- 
stantly after the period of the Minne- 
Singers, was the great learning of 
most of the leading men. They were 
deeply impressed with the beauties of 
Greek, Latin, and Italian literature ; 
and, instead of endeavouring to im- 
prove, they despised, and taught their 
scholars to despise, the language and 
literature of their native land. They 


long persisted in forcing in their cold. 


climate the myrtles and palms of 
warmer regions, and neglected their 
hardy, more stately, and more useful 
native oaks and pines. They ex- 

ted also that the stinted things, 
orced into existence with so much 
trouble, should be admired by those 
who were accustomed to see these 
reat in all their native glory.”* 


rom an unfavourable opinion of his” 


native tongue, Leibnitz wrote his 
scientific works in Latin, and employ- 
ed the French language for his gayer 
and more elegant trifies. He rescued 
many of the records of his country 
from oblivion, but he never seems to 
have regarded its language as worth 
cultivation. Other philosophers en- 
tertained similar opinions ;—the last 
and most able expounder of them was 
Frederick the Great ; and under their 
influence the German language was 
much neglected for five centuries. 

At present, however, there is pro- 
bably no European nation making 


’ such rapid strides in literary improve- 


ment as the Germans. The poetic 
art, after being lost in Germany for 
ages, has beet revived in our time 
with greater splendour than it ever 
before possessed. ‘‘ In the midst,” 
says a modern German historian, “ of 
the din of the Silesian war, a few for- 
tunate men of genius excited the public 
mind as powerfully, but more perma- 
nently than Opitz at the end of the 
thirty years’ war. A new ilirection, 
whic n in Saxony, was given to 


literary pursuits, and spread itself with 
rapi 


ity of lightning. It became, 


Meeser, Vermischte Schriften. Ueber 
die deutsche Sprache und Literature. 
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in one moment, the business of every 
author to adapt the language to the 
highest beauties of poetry and to the 
capacity of the people.”* ‘The pro- 
gress which has since this period been 
made in German literature is even 
more extraordinary than its former 
neglect. Education had, however, 
been constantly attended to; and the 
first authors who wrote for the Ger- 
mans in their own language found a 
nation capable of appreciating their 
labours, and thirsting after that intel- 
lectual enjoyment which a perversity 
of taste had before denied to all but 
the learned. 

We have frequently seen ‘it observ- 
ed, that no sovereign knew better 
how to encourage genius than Frede- 
rick the Great of Prussia. And as 
this improvement in German litera- 
ture took place under his government, 
it may be imagined that it was owing 
to his patronage ;—-we may therefore 
be allowed to state that it was not. 
We have before alluded to his opi- 
nions concerning the German lan- 
guage, which he held to. be unfit for 
poetry. The historian above quoted 
observes, “ That it was during the 
reign of Frederick the Great, but not 
owing to him, that this new day of 
science and arts dawned on Germany.” 
So also sang Schiller. We are unable 
to do justice, by a metrical translation, 
to his ode, Die deutsche Muse, and 
therefore content ourselves with quot- 
ing one verse of the original. If our 
readers do not understand it, the fault 
is theirs rather than ours. 


Von dem grdssten deutschen Sohne, 
Von des grossen Friederich throne, 
Gieng sie [German art] Schutzlos, 
ungeehrt. 
Riihmend darfs der Deutsche sagen, 
Héher darf das Herz ihm schlagen, 
Selbst, erschuf er sich den Werth.+ 


At the present time, when artists, ap- 
parently more intent on gold than on 
glory, are eager, for the sake of patron- 


* Geschichte des Preussischen Staats, 
Vol. I. p. 117. 

+ Schiller’s Gedichte, 2d Part. There 
is a translation of this little ode in our 
Number for December 1818. We give the 
stanza quoted above. 


From Him our chief of men who shone, 
Een from Great Frederic’s liberal throne, 
No honours came, no fostering ray ! 

The German, thence, may proudly tell, 
While higher heaves his heart's full swell, 
Himself shaped out his glorious way. 
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, to degrade the arts to courtiers, we and garrulity of age. Their activit 
hold this fact of German poetry grow- sometimes degenerates into uncou 
ing up'so rapidly without patronage, contorsions and juggling motions ; it 
as well worthy of attention. Never assumes the appearance of convulsive 
did any art flourish more in the same disease or maniacal strength, wasting 
space of time ; while comparatively its powers, ‘ scooping the ocean dry,’ 
few advances have been made either or “‘ gathering the foam of its wave.” 
in sculpture or painting, although In our former articles bearing the ti- 
both have long been largely patroniz- tle of German Reviews, we have given 
cd by most of the numerous sove- some specimens of the absurdities of 
reigns of Germany. ‘ our neighbours, but we are sensible 
The reign of Frederick was thé pe- these are not accurate types of the 
riod of the revival of German litera- general mind; they are rather exu- 
ture. The superstitious reverence for Coenate of that activity which it has 
the ancient languages was then thrown — been the purpose of these introductory 
aside, and other regions of thought and observations to point out to the notice 
fancy were explored. Sincethen, the of the reader. 
literary activity of the Germans has From this activity we are obliged 
been prodigious, and seems even to to confess, that it is in a great mea- 
have been accelerated since their coun- sure our fault that we have not 
try was delivered from the French. found in the numerous German pe- 
Very recent political restrictions may riodical publications we pry into, any 
have somewhat damped their ardour, thing since June which we thought 
but the proudest talents of the whiole worthy to be laid before our readers. 
nation are now «irected to literary It may serve partly toaccount for this, 
improvement. The people are con- if we observe, that the Germans have 
scious of new born mental freedom, yet a vast deal to unlearn on the sub- 
and highly delighted with their own ject of metaphysics, and a vast deal to 
exertions; they riot joyously in their learn on the subject of political eco- 
own warm feelings, and seem doubly nomy,—and that many of their writ- 
gratified when they find their produc- ings on these subjects are necessarily 
tions are noticed and admired by the unfit for us to notice. At present a 
rest of the world. We are not, hows Dr Schéppenhauer,a pupil, we believe, 
ever, of those who imagine that the of Goethe's, for there is no science of 
Germans have made many valuable which he is not master, seems one of 
discoveries, or have opened up many the most distinguished metaphysi- 
New sources of delight. On the con- cians. He has recently published a 
trary, they appear as if they were work,* the object of which is, if we 
now first cultivating their language in understand the remarks of the re- 
good earnest, anc improving, in the viewer, to represent the whole of our 
proper way, the national mind. What ideas as the result solely of our will. 
they have hitherto done isnot so much At the same time, he pretends to be a 
a subject for congratulation as what disciple of Kant, and his work may be 
_they may be expected to perform, now considered as an attempt to melt into 
they are emancipated from their lite- one great absurdity the lesser absur- 
rary idolatry. Their efforts as yet dities of Kant and Dideror The pub- 
have nearly been confined to copying lic taste in our country at present 
the spirit of the productions of other seems strongly set against even its own 
European nations, and they have ra- more intelligible metaphysics, which 
ther changed their models than be- warns us not to farther meddle with 
come themselves creating. They have the unintelligible writings on this 
hastily climbed on the shoulders of subject of the Germans. . 
more advanced nations to the summit _If we search in regular treatises or 
nearly of literature, and seem so over- systematic books for the activity we 
joyed at their sudden success, that have mentioned, it will hardly be vi- 
they have forgotten the means by sible. But there is a class of periodi- 
which they reachedthetop. Theyover- cal productions somewhat different 
rate also their own merits. Weadmit from any of our country,—the reposi- 
that their literature has much of the tory for the firstlings of all the genius 
freshness and fire, but it hasalsomuch of Germany,—in which this activity 
of the wildness and extravagance, of is peculiarly evident. These are al- 
youth,—that it has somewhat of the - 
maturity, but more of the weakness * Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung. 
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manacks or pocket-books. Poets, dra- 
imatic authors, and novelists bind up 
their best productions in the most 
clegant manner as presents for the la- 
dies. ‘The greater part of German 
polite literature makes its first appear- 
ance in a most seducing form. None 
of these pocket-books exceed in size 
a duodecimo or crown octavo, and the 

are mostly hot-pressed, gilt edged, 
and adorned with some of the best 
productions of the German burine. 
Their contents ‘are of every. descrip- 
tion. New plays, novels, poetry, by 
the first authors of Germany, are in 
general borne before the public by 
these butterflies of literature ; for they 
are spangled with gold, and live only 
for a season. Such of these produc- 
tions as find favour with the public 
are afterwards reprinted in a cheaper 
form, and cease to be spoken of by 
critics as they become in general po- 
pular and accessible to strangers. The 
alteration they mark in German lite- 
rature is worth recording, and we 
borrow a few observations on this 
subject from a German Review. * 


_** Our literature is at present very dif- 
ferent from what it formerly was. Half a 
century ago immense folios hardly allowed 
the most favoured quartos to find a place 
on our book-shelves, and these peered 
proudly above the few octavos which had 
crept in amongst them as if for protection. 
Thick parchment covers, often fastened to- 
gether with locks, promised eternally to 
preserve all this wisdom. At re no- 
thing is seen but sedecimos and duodecimos, 
and the eyes of the human race-—ever de- 
generating—have become too weak to read, 
and their hands to wield, the mighty quar- 


tos and folios of our ancestors. Among 


the neatest modern volum®s are almanacks 
and pocket-books. A history of their rise 
and ress would form a considerable 
branch of the literary tree. Originally in- 
tended as Christmas presents, they seem 
likely not to reach their proper maturity 
from untimely birth ; and are published so 


_ garly in the year, that they are at times 


forgotten before Christmas arrives. They 
are multiplied in such a manner as to keep 
books from the market. ‘The desire of pre- 
sent reputation prevents our authors from 
looking at posterity, and the most powerful 
minds of our day, in which we are richer 
than our reverence for antiquity permits 
us to believe, allow the catalogues of Leip- 
sic to remain empty, while they fill up the 
pages of a pocket-book. Gallantry seems 
predominating over learning, and our au- 


schen Taschen biicher for 1820. 
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thors prefer, to the dusty library. th 
We hardly know any literary Ger. 
man, of any eminence, who is not 
editor or contributor to some one of 
these. Schiller, Tieck, and Voss, 
were editors, in their day, of alman- 
acks. At present we find Miillner in 
the Theatre Almanack. Fouque is 
editor of the Frauentaschenbuch. 
Oehlenschlager wiites in the Urania, 
and Clauren * is the editor of the Ver- 
giss-meinnicht. Kotzebue published 
a dramatic almanack, and Goethe in- 
stituted, within these two years, a pe- 
riodical work, to describe arts and an- 
tiquities. In the article from which 
the above quotation is made, above 
twenty pocket-books and almanacks 
are mentioned for 1820, and as only 
the principal ones are reviewed, there 
are probably twenty more. When 
this annual production of light and 
elegant literature is compared with 
the heavy philological pursuits for 
which alone the Germans were once 
famous, it is obvious that a great al- 
teration is in progress in Germany. 
From wanting an historical character, 
rendered valuable in their own esti- 
mation by the admiration of the rest 
of the world, they are ready to ini- 
tate whatever is praised among their 


neighbours, and, anxious to catch the 


light and agreeable spirit of the 
French, they now make their books 
conform, at least, in size, shape, and 
titles, to those of France. They 
cannot, however, catch the spi- 
rit. There is nothing in all these 
volumes heavier than a romance, and 
as if German authors were not con- 
tent, without employing. the under- 
standing of their readers, many of 
their Mpiest productions are so mys- 
tical, that close attention is requisite 
to find out the little meaning they 
possess. ‘The nation is, in this re- 
spect, like its language, which can be 
adapted to every other tongue, be- 
cause it has not been long enough cul- 
tivated to be F pons fixed in its con- 


struction..- oss makes it conform, 


-word for word, both to the Latin and 


Greek, Schlegel to the English, and 
Messrs Bopp and Gerhard to the Sans- 


* The other names are probably too well 
known to our readers, to require any illus- 
tration from us; but it may be necessiry 
to say, Mr Clauren is the author of several 
dramatic pi and of a celebrated little 
tale called Mimili. 
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crit; but it retains its own original 
dragging character in all their trans- 
lations. 

In order to give our readers a little 
more accurate information on_ this 
part of German literature, we shall 
place in our literary notices a list of 
such almanacks and pocket-books as 
we have seen mentioned, with the 
names of their editors, as far as we 
can supply them. Our fair readers, 
who may be studying German, will 
be enabled to choose, by the sweet 
sounding names, which of these 
Christmas presents they will com- 
mission us, or our publisher, which 
is all the same, to order for them. 
It may encourage then’, if we inform 
them, that a great number of the con- 
tributors to the almanacks are of their 
own sex, and that the reviewer has 
selected, among others, the contribu- 
tions of four ladies;—Helmina yon 
Chezy, Carolina Pichler, Louisa Brach- 
man, and Theresa Huber, as worthy 
of being preserved, and as likely to be 
transmitted to posterity. 

Literary meteors are so common in 
Germany, as well as in England, that 
when we see a young man rising sud- 
denly resplendent as an author, we 
forbear to stake our critical reputation 
on predicting his future excellence. 
Much has recently been said in Ger- 
man works of criticism, of a Baron 
Von Auffenberg, who is the author of 
several new plays, all made at once 
known to the public. He seems to 
have been long labouring in secret, 
and suddenly to have made large de- 
mands on public approbation, both 
for the quantity and quality of his 
productions. ‘Four dramas of his 
writing have been noticed within a 
few months, and we never before heara 
his name. Though they have been 
much praised, they do not appear to 
have been represented. ‘They are cal- 
led the Syrakuser ; the Flibuster, or 
Conquest of Panama ; Dié Bartholo- 
maus Nacht, and Wallace. The lat- 
ter is, at least for us Scotchmen, a 
tempting subject. We have seen no 
specimens, nor do we know their 
fables, but the reviewer assures us 
they are remarkable for the beauty of 
their poetry. ‘The Baron styles him- 
self Lieutenant of the Horse Guards 
to the Duke of Baden, a title that re- 
minds us of celebrated trayels in Ca- 
nada, by a: Lieutenant of Light Dra- 
goons. One’ of the most agreeable 
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signs of the present times for us, is to 
see, in every country of Europe, so 
many military men eutting out their 
fortunes with the pen, rather than 
the sword, and more ainbitious of the 
praise, or the emoluments of author- 
ship, than of the glory of merciless 
war. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF MRS CAROLINE 
PICHLER. 


We believe our fair readers, though 
they are well acquainted with the 
names of Goethe and Schiller, have 
never heard of any distinguished au- 
thoresses of Germany ; and, therefore, 
we presume, we shall feed both their 
curiosity and their desire for the li- 
terary honour of their sex, by making 
them partially acquainted with the 
lady whose name is prefixed to this 
paper. We regret, indeed, that our 
materials are so scanty as only to al- 
low us to oe a very brief and partial 
notice. ‘Though her reputation, ow- 
ing to the slight acquaintance which 
our countrymen and countrywomen 
have with her native language, seems 
never to have travelled across the sea 
which divides Germany from Britain, 
she enjoys, in her own country, a con- 
siderable share of fame. Perhaps we 
shall not give her an improper name 
by calling her the Madame de Stael 
of Germany. As far as her works 
have fallen under our notice, she does 
not appear to possess so masculine an 
understanding as the lamented Baron- 
ess. She was not cradled amidst 
those storms of political revolutions 
which seem to have called forth the 
manly energies of the French wo- 
man. Neither was she introduced to 
the world by the hand of one of its 
rulers, and was not, therefore, taught 
from her infancy, that language of 
command, and that confidence of su- 
periority, which may be found in the 
writings of Madame de Stael. Ma- 
dame Pichler is, however, of good fa- 
mily, and is at present the wife of a 
very respectable bookseller .in Vienna. 
Perhaps this circumstance may have 
facilitated the publication of her writ- 
ings, and have added to the fecun- 
dity of her genius, Her collected 
works, in 1818, amounted to twen- 
ty-three volumes. consist chief- 
ly of plays, odes, and novels. She 

not appear to have been a suc, 
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cessful dramatist. Her odes and her 
biblical idylis are much praised, but, 
like our own Miss Edgeworth, she 
derives the greater part of her fame 
from her novels. She has not so 
phic a pencil as this lady ; but, in 
fs Grafen von Hohenburg, she has 
given us a very — tale, and a 
accurate pi of the manners 
of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Indeed, her knowledge is prin 
cipally of an historical cast, and most 
of her dramas are taken from the ear- 
ly periods of German history. Her 
es, however, is a romance of 
the first ages of Christianity. The 
fable of this, perhaps her ‘most cele- 
» brated work, is very interesting,—the 
language is pure, correct, and elegant, 
—and the moral is rather of an exalt- 
ed kind. Her latest work with which 
we are acquainted was published in 
1818, and is entitled Frauen-Wurde, 
—The Dignity of Women. In this 
she has attempted, for the first time, 
to sketch modern manners ; and she 
has done it well, though with too 
great a mixture of that false sort ot 
sentimentality which is common: to 
German literature, and which seeks 
to make vice lovely by clothing it with 
all the splendour of talents. We do 
not mean, however, to enter into a 
detailed criticism of her works, and of 
that national literature of which they 
form a part. Our intention is confin- 
ed to noticing her existence,—the 
quantity of her works,—and the ex- 
tent of her fame. And we shall con- 
clude with stating the chief charac- 
teristic of her writings, as we find it 
iven byaGerman reviewer. “Though 
Pt is aways visibly led by some rul- 
ing ideas, she does not seem to be in- 
debted to them for her inspiration, 
arances of the and the pr 
pom and whatever finds noble in 
these she strives to bring nearer the 
heart, by using the noble vehicle of 


“THE MODERN DECAMERON. 
Neo. LIL 


Ow the night on which one-half of 


the windows of Edinburgh were il- 
luminated, and the other smash- 
ed, in honour of Queen Caroline, we 
were sitting in our snug Attic at the 

i house in the Old 


Town—the same individual apartment. 
which we have occupied since the year 
1739, when we first began eur Editorial! 


labours. One little farthing cand 
twinkled from our casement, at md 


ta height from the ground, that 
it might well be mistaken for a star 
of the smallest magnitude ; and our. 
ears (we are, moreover, now a little 
deaf) were scarcely assailed by the 
din of the multitude below, whose 
loudest shouts sounded but as the 
murmurs of a distant ocean. We 
were, as usual, dozing in our ann- 
chair, and dreamin the Porteous 
mob, when a thundering alarm upon 
our rasp awoke us, and we for a 
moment thought that we were Ca 
tain Porteous ourselves, and that the 
turbulent lieges were assailing our 
prison doors in the intent of carrying 
us off to the place of suspension in 
the Grass Market. We were even 
about to make a retreat up the chim- 
ney, when our alarms were quieted 
by the sudden entrée of our friends 
Jannes and Jambres, who rushed in 
greatly fatigued, and’in no small agi- 
tation. They had been endeayour- 
ing, it seems, to force their wa 
through the crowd on the Nort 
Bridge, but, refusing (which we 
thought very silly of them) to take 
off their hats, and ** Huzza for 
the Queen!” they were obliged to 
make a rapid wheel, and came pufling 
up our stair of fifteen stories,—a 
height to which no mortal thought of 
pursuing them. We seated them on 
our unly two remaining chairs, from 
which we were obliged first to dis- 
place two venerable aged cats, the sole 
companions of our solitude, and, if 
the truth must out, our familiar spi- 
rits; and, having produced a bottle 
of excellent Fairntosh, as old as the 


forty-five, and a kebbuck of precious 


mite-eaten ewe-milk cheese, we con- 
trived, by degrees, to draw ovr friends 
into literary conversation, and, forget- 
ting alike mobs and ministers—men 
of the people or princes’ fayourites— 


all those / 
In hearts of Kings or arms of Queens who 


from one kind of chat to another, we 
came, in the true Decameron style, to 


tell stories. Jannes, who has been 


studying German, has his head, and 
commonly his pockets, stuffed fall of 
the little novels with which that lite- 
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rature abounds. We must own they 
seem tous silly enough in the main, 
and, both in their horrors and play- 
fulness, fitter for children than tor 

wnmen. He out a transla- 
tion which he had that day made from 
Langbein, of a story entitled ALbErt 
Limspacn, Or Tue Martyr Or THE 
Farr Sex, which he said was not in- 
applicable to his own and Jambres’s 
ohventuss that night, as they had al- 
most suffered martyrdom the 
hands of the zealous adherents of her 
Majesty. ‘‘ I will not read the whole 
of it,” said he, “* as many of the inci- 
dents are trashy, and some of them 
not over decent,—(although that 
is but a small consideration now, )— 
but, giving you a sketch of the whole, 
I will read such parts as are best. It 
begins as follows :— 

‘*« Every one says flattering things 
to the women. I alone must swim 
against the stream, for cruelly have 
they used me. Can I owe all the suf- 
ferings they have brought upon me to 
my having cost a woman her life? But 
how could I, a little innocent, help it, 
that my good mother was forced to 
pay for my existence with her death ? 
From my very entrance into life I 
have had foul play from the daughters 
of Eve, as the following account, 
which I had from my father, (who, 
by the bye, was an opulent mer- 
chant,) will show: You were not 
fortunate enough, said he, to have a 
mother of your own to suckle you, 
and I was accordingly compelled to 
entrust you to a nurse. She was a 
young, neat, good-looking, creature ; 
and, on the very day on which you 
came into the world, had born a son, 
who, as I was given to understand, 
had lived but a few hours. 

“* It seemed to myself, and to every 
one else, that I was very lucky in 
finding such a n, who, in the 

formance of her duty, was more 
ike a‘tender mother than a hired ser- 
vant. But, alas! she was, in reality, 
the mother of the boy, who was rear- 
ed in my house like the son of a 
prince, and whom, for full three years, 
I regarded as my own. 

“* Perhaps I shou!d have remained 
in that error for ever, had not the aw- 
ful form of death forced from that 
wretch a confession which filled me 
with horror. She fell ill in my house, 
when she desired to be conveyed away 
and put under the care of her rela- 
‘VOL, Vil. 
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tions. Her wish was ied with, 
and it turned out that her illness be- 
came more and mote serious e 

day. At last she sent and begged me 
to come and see her, as she had a 
thing of the highest importance to 
communicate. I made haste to go,— 
found her reduced to a skeleton, and 
already on the brink of the grave. 

“ © T cannot die,’ said she, with 
streaming tears, and with a voice so 
low and weak as scarcely to be heard, 
‘I cannot die without disclosing to 
you a fraud which lies like a millstone 
on my mind. I trust that God and 
you will forgive me !” 

“ Greatly affected at what I saw 
her suffer, I said to her gently, ‘ I 
forgive you, whatever it may be, and 
God, I hope, will likewise forgive 
you; only unload your heart and 
give it ease.’ 

* * Hear, then, my sorrowful—my 
heart-rending confession !’—her sobs 
almost stifling her ;——* the boy whom 
T have nursed and tended in your 
house, and whom you so tenderly 
love as your son, is not yours but 
miue, whose death I falsely gave out.’ 

** I was petrified at her words. 
* O heavens!’ exclaimed I, What 
then is become of my son—my Al- 
bert ?—Abominable creature, did you 
murder him ?’ 

** © No, so great a criminal I have 
not been,’ was her answer; ‘ he is 
alive—he is in the Foundling Hospi- 
tal.’ ‘ In the Foundling Hospital P— 
how is that possible?’ asked I, quite 
distracted. 

*«¢ Allow me,’ said she, ‘ to em- 
ploy any strength I have remaining 
in discovering to you all the circum- 
stances. To have it in my power to 
take the advan place of a nurse 
in-your house, I committed my own 

_ new-born infant to the care of a fe- 
male relation. When I told you my 
child was dead, my only intention 
was at first to induce you to re- 
ceive me, without hesitation, in 
your service. But I no sooner re- 
marked a striking resemblance be- 
tween the two children, than the 


wicked thought entered my mind of 


tting my own in the place of yours, 
My detestation of myself would be 
less, if the blindness of natural affec- 
tion had seduced me; but no, I was 
seduced by covetousness and vanit 
alone. I wished to put my son 
possession of your inheritance, that I 
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myself might one day, through him 
a and lady. I 
put this horrid plan in execution the 
first day I was allowed to take a walk 
in the open air with your infant in 
myarms. I hastened to my relations 
—stripped my boy of the rags he had 
on—<dressed him out in all the finery 
of Albert, and returned to your house. 
I met you on the stairs, and trembled 
lest my crime would that instant be 
found out. But you neither observ- 
ed my anxiety, nor the exchange 
which had been made. You kissed 
my little bastard for your own Albert, 
who a few hours after was carried 
away by my relation in the dusk of 
the evening, and laid down at the gate 
of the Foundling Hospital.’ Here she 
stopped, and I immediately sent for 
some gentlemen of the law, before 
whom she might repeat her confes- 
sion. Fortunate it was, that death 
left her time to finish her tale: in a 
few moments after she died. The 
woman, by whom you were exposed, 
was that moment taken up, and her 
confession perfectly coincided with 
that of the deceased. It was likewise 
mentioned in the books of the hospi- 
tal, that, on the evening of the da 
mentioned by the woman, a boy h 
been found at the gate, and received 
into the house. You were according- 
ly restored to me without more ado. 
On the other hand, the bantling, who 
had so long occupied your place, was 
now turned out of doors. I had, 
however, taken such an affection to 
the poor boy, that I could not find it 
in my heart to abandon him to want 
and misery. [ therefore bestowed a 
certain sum to have him suitably 
brought up. 

“« You see, my son, in what a 
shameful manner you had almost be- 
come a sacrifice to female artifice in 
your earliest days. May you, in your 
future life, experience no further 
vexations from the sex ! 

** So my father concluded ; but his 
wish has not, alas ! been fulfilled, and 
to this he himself not a little contri- 
buted. After he had been a widower 
for ten years, he entered into wedlock 
again with a young person, in whom 
not one single Vice of a stepmother 
was wanting. ‘She did not seem to 
have any dislike to me at first ; but I 
lost all favour’ by a certain incident, 
which prepared for me a hell upon 
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earth. Among those who visited at 
my father’s, there was a young of- 
ficer, who called almost ily, and 
was always most kindly received. One 
day, when my father was at Change, 
I saw him walk into my stepmother’s 
room. I thought nothing of that: 
and it was not till an hour after, that 
being hungry, and wishing to ask 
mama for something to eat, I tried to 
open her door, but found it was locked. 
Can the officer have taken his de- 
partureand mama begone out? thought 
I, and put “< eye to the key-hole.” 

[What follows would have made 
a fine incident in the mouths of Sac- 
chi or Majocchi, and would be very 
edifying reading for all the young la- 
dies in this enlightened country, if it 
came recommended under the moral 
imprimatur of the House of Loris. 
Suffice it, however, to say, that the 
lady, as generally happens in these ca- 
ses, came off triumphant,—her hus- 
band was obliged to pocket the affront, 
—the poor boy, who, without dream- 
ing that he was doing any mischief, 
had merely told what he had seen, led 
ever after the life of a dog. His step- 
mother had almost got him sent back 
again to the Foundling Hospital, on 
the supposition that, afer all, be was 
the real son of the nurse, when, hap- 
pily, his father himself discovered, 
with his own eyes, the fact of the 
intrigue, and turned the lady out of 
doors, without even the ceremony of 
a bill of pains and penalties. 

Our hero’s next mishap at the 
hands of the fair sex was a kind of 
love adventure. He was placed, with 
some other children, 
tion of a e something like 
Mr the Fool of Quality. 
A pretty little girl, called Nancy, one 
of the scholars, inspired him with his 
first passion. She was one day ill- 
treated by the ‘master, and he Al- 
bert to avenge her cause, on the pro- 
mised reward of three kisses. Alber 
contrived to pull the pedagogue’s wig 
over his ears, and then, m ‘running 
down stairs from his fury, fell and 
broke a leg and arm. On his reco- 
very he went to call on Nancy. ] 

** 1 found her in company with 2 
highly perfumed courtier, who had 
just been borfowing a ls sum of 
money from her father, and who now, 
out of gratitude, vouchsafed to say 
flattering thiiigs to the little daughter 
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of the house. The conceited thin 
had her canvas so swelled by this win 
of the court, that, on my entering the 
room, she we looked at me over 
her shoulder. waited with impa- 
tience till the silver-tongued fop 
should rise and be gone: but he staid 
where he was: I still remained, 
though I stood upon thorns: At last 
1 took the liberty to call Nancy aside. 
She followed me with a peevish air, 
and asked me pertly, ‘ What was the 
matter 2?’ © Nancy,’ answered I, ‘ dost 
thou remember that thou hast to give 
me—?’ I remember nothing, and 
beg you not to use so fumiliar a style,’ 
she haughtily replied: On that the 
little creature tossed up her nose, and 
was about to go. I gently detained 
her, and said, ‘ You're not in good 
humour to-day, loyely Nancy; an- 
other time I shall come for the kisses 
which cost me so dear.’ ‘ Don’t take 
the trouble,’ she disdainfully said. 
‘So?’ said I rather tartly, ‘ who made 
me pull off the schoolmaster’s wig ?— 
who is the cause of my breaking a leg 
and an arm?’ * That would make a 
horse laugh,’ interrupted she, titter- 
ing: § Wasit I who desired you to 
tumble so awkwardly ?’” 

[On the death of his father, Albert 
went into the army, and fell ir love 
with a lady of great seeming reserve, 
called Rosalia, by whom he thought 
himself much beloved in return. He 
one day, however, found her in the 
embraces of a young Count Ossek, 
whom he challenged to the field, 
where he left him, as he thought, 
dead, and, leaving his own country, 
hid himself in the capital of a neigh- 
bouring slate, J 

‘* Here, under a borrowed name, I 
lived several months like a hermit. I 
began, however, by degrees, to visit 
the public walks in the dusk of the 
evening. I had no news from my 
native town, for nobody knew to what 
place I had fled, Thus I had lived 
for six or,seven, months, in all the an- 
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rustling of the cloak, and the voice, 
which I now thought not quite un- 
known, began to whisper again: ‘ If 
you are Limbach, stand still ! I brin 
you good tidings from Ossek: he did 
not die of his wound: you see him 
now standing beside you. When 
thus, of a sudden, the heavy load of 
murder was thrown from my con- 
science, I felt no otherwise than if, 
by the voice of an angel, I had been 
raised from the dead. Quite out of 
myself for joy, I turned round, and, 
forgetting all animosity, flew into the 
open arms of the Count. 

What fools we were,’ said he, 
* to attack one another with fury for 
such a contemptible creature! Thank 
heaven that that hypocritical Rosalia 
unmasked herself in time. She show- 
ed herself to you in the naked odious 
ness of her soul, because she thought 
she had made a sure conquest of me, 
and knew not otherwise how to main- 
tain it. Since that time she has had 


a variety of lovers; for as soon as you — 


had fled, and iny death was deemed 
certain, other gentlemen appeared and 
were received into favour. But not a 
word more about her! Our duel, you 
see, has not been so fatal as you and [ 
thought. Your thrust was furious, 
my friend ;—within a week, however, 
my life was declared out of danger ; 
and my wound was not so painful as 
the thought, that you, without ne- 
cessity, had fled from your country. 
As soon as my cure was complete, I 
formed the resolution of going in 
search of you. This, it is true, would 
have been a ridiculous thought, had 
I meant to wander like a knight-er- 
rant atrandom. But no; I had got 
hints that this was the place of your 
exile, and hither I came. I more- 
over, before I set out, had brought it 
so far, by my family’s interest at court, 
that you may go back to your corps, 
cr qguit the service with honour.’ 
‘ at a monster I am!’ said I, much 
affected, ‘ to think of murdering 
good—a generous man, for, the sake. 
of the basest of women! This mad~ 
ness of mine I shall never forgive,and 
I shall never forget your noblenese of 
mind, I heartily thank, you for,your., 
kind application.to the Prince, but 


e. He in pursuit did the chuse to give up my commission,; I, 
same, and ‘at, last whispered gently cannot think of going, back to my na- 
behind, me, ‘Jaimbach! Limbaeh!’,.... tive land, where, the women have 
without looking about. + The Count gave me his company 


T heard the 


3 iz 
guish of a person condemned to be : 
hanged,. when, walking one evening ; 
in an.alley a,mile from the town, I, 
with amazement, perceived 
| man, wrapped up in a cloak was fol- 
lowin close at my heels. I quick- = 
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for several days. After his departure, 
I wrote for my dismission and obtain- 
ed it. I now gave up all connection 
with my native country. But I re- 
solved to resume my sword, which I 
had just laid down, and to use it in 
the service of that country of which 
I-was now an inhabitant. 1 had the 
good fortune to be so well recom- 
inended to the Minister of the War 
department, that he promised me a 
captain’s commission in a new raised 
regiment.” 
His hopes were again 
re which he had with Pd 
other class of ladies—a coterie of blue- 
stockings—whom he was in the habit 
of insulting, and who actually on one 
occasion assailed him with rods, which 
they kept concealed under their petti- 
coats for the purpose of this attack. 
This, you will see, is a piece of most 
absurd German exaggeration. What 
follows is not ill fancied."] 
‘* The matrons not only poured out 
upon me all the venom of their tongues, 
but threw after me a rattling shower 
of rods, slippers, standishes, books, 
and sand-boxes. To have some me- 
Lt morial of this storm, I picked up from 
the ground a ball of paper so hard, 
that it met my head like a stone, and 
scampered away. ‘This bomb hap- 
pened. to be a manuscript entitled 
4 ‘ Lina’s Poems.’ I read the per- 
formance, and found it such pitiful 
stuff, that 1 gave my friseur next 
morning a handful to use as papillotes 
for my hair, and lighted my pipe with 
the rest. While I was just using 
some of it in this last way, a servant 
from the minister was announced, 
Full of joyous expectation, that he 
perhaps came to inform me my com- 
mission was made out, I went to the 
door, aud begged him to, come in, 
He had, however, no commission from 
the minister, but, with 
trem his wife, he put to me the ques- 
tion, ‘ If at a certain place I had not 
found a poetical manuscript, and car- 
ried it off?’ 
“ I started ; ‘ What in. the world 
can the minister’s wife have todo with 
such, nonsense as that?” thought I to 
myself, and. was just about to say, 
But when, thought of what 
cdone- had so degraded poetical flights, 
I thought it, best, to say, no, you 
really ,haye,.not found the poems?’ 
said. the servant. . ‘Then the, work, 
alas! is.lost, This will be extremely 


po 
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[Dee. 
disagreeable to her excellence, as 
herself is the author.’ What he _ 
was to me a thunderbolt. ‘ Her ex- 
cellence is a poetess ?’ faultered I. «4 
great poetess,’ answered the servant, 
‘ and is, besides, the President ef the 
Bas-bleu society here.’ A second clap 
of thunder. A third followed soon: 
The servant turned his eyes on my 
papiliotes, and exclaimed, ‘ What do 
see? You have made hair papers of 
the precious manuscript! I vow io 
heaven, there is the title-page!’ He 
pointed with his finger to my right 


curl. I pulled out the paper, and 


found, alas! that the title, in capital 
letters, Lina’s Poems, was but too 
legible. The servant beat his breast, 
and hastened from the room, exclaiin- 
ing, ‘ Ah! What dismal news I have 
to carry to her excellence!’ I was so 
flurried, that it never came into my 
head to stop him, and secure his si- 
lenee by a piece of money. I threw 
on my clothes, however, and hasten- 
ed to certain friends of mine, to con- 
sult with them what was to be done 
in.this so critical emergence. 

** My adventure was already every 
where known, for the offended ladies 
had sounded the alarm over all the 
town, All, with one aceord, advised 
me to beg pardon of the minister's 
lady. ‘To that I had no inclination, 
and returned home to consider more 
maturely what was to be done. But 
on entering my room, I found a card 
from the minister, which superseded 
all further reflection. He wrote me, 
without giving any reason for his 
change of conduct, ‘ That I should 
no longer reckon on a captain’s com- 
mission, and never more set my foot 
over his threshold.’ ‘ As your ex- 
cellence thinks proper!’ said I, and 
laughed so loud, that my lonely walls 
echoed the sound. I was consoled in 
a moment ; and as I foresaw that the 
wasps, whose nest I had disturbed, 
would be coutinually flying about my 
ears, and never let me have one mo- 
ment’s » I resolved never more to 
apply for, the smallest favour to the 
great, but live and die asa free and 
independent man.” 

LOur adventurer now married a 
pretty simpleton, who first of all sub- 


mitted to have her cheek kissed in the 
dark by an old professor of astronomy 
who visited in the house, and: after-— 
wards, in the absence of her husband, 


who went to travel for his health, she 
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layed him a much worse trick.’ He 

ad cautioned her to use the safe word 
‘ No’ to every request which might be 
made to her in his absence, and here 
is the result :—] 

“« When I was about half way home 
on my return, I dined in a pretty large 
town, at a table d’hote. The com- 
pany happened to be in a jovial mood, 
and many a pleasant anecdote excited 
their mirth. One of the company at 
_ last gave the following story. ‘ There 
lately took place in he named 
the town where I lived) a strange and 
funny event. An adventurer, who 
wanders up and down the world, and 
gives himself out for a baron, lately 
arrived there, and took a ride one 
morning to view the neighbourin 
country. On passing a genteel muah 
house, he saw, at the window, a beau- 
tiful woman. He wished to have a 
little chat with so charming a crea- 
ture. Accordingly he stopped his 
horse, and asked, *‘ Can you tell me, 
fair lady, how far I am still from —.’ 
The question was answered by No. 
* You surely cau tell me the name of 
the village I see,’ (pointing to it.) 
Again the answer was No. In short, 
she answered a score of his questions 
and more with the same little word. 
The stranger was struck, and thought 
to himself, ‘ The lady must either be 
dumb, all to that d-——d single word, 
or some mystery must be lurking in 
this.” He gave his questions now a 
different shape, and said, ‘ You are 
not, Ma‘am, displeased, that I am free 
enough to speak to you?’ No, said 
she, *£ Perhaps you will not take it 
il that [I dismount a little here?’ 
No. ‘Then, without further cere- 
mony, he alighted, and walked, boot- 
ed and spurred as he was, into the 
house. 

“ Here the cunning blade, by fur- 
ther questioning, made her understand 
his wishes. It is scareely necessary 
to add, that the lady continued to give 
the same answer to every question, 
and that No, in her mouth, was at 
last equivalent to Yes, in the mouth 
of any other woman.’ It is — 
unnecessary to say, that, while all the 
rest.of the company were laughing, I 
sat upon thorns. ‘The country-house, 
the beauty and simplicity of its inha- 
hitant, her parrot-like repetition of 
the: same word—in short, every thing 
answered and fully convinced me, that 
this story could refer to no: one but 
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to my wife. The last words of it 
piereed my heart like a dagger. Fore 
tunately no one at table remarked my 
confusion, for all eyes were fixed on 
the recorder of my shame, who now 
continued in the following manner. 
‘ Hitherto, gentlemen, this adventure, 
as a love affair, might be half and half 
excused ; but now it begins to be very 
dishonourable for the soi-disant ba- 
ron. ‘The villain was not satisfied 
with seducing the wife of an honest 
man ; he at last persuaded the stupid 
soose of a woman to run away with 
iim. 

“* Now I was perfectly. thunder- 
struck, and ran out of the room, as if 
all hell had been at my heels. ‘ Post- 
horses,’ cried I to the people of the 
house, with a terrible voice, and lock- 
ed myself up in my room till they 
were got ready. At every post-house 
I _ the post-boys double their dues, 
who gallopped full speed till I arrived 
at Rosa’s abode. ‘The door was shut 
and locked. With the post-boy’s as- 
sistance I gotitthrownopen. ‘I'rem- 
bling all over, I tottered in, and found 
the house musty and void. Kven the 
old dragon was gone. All the apart- 
ments were cinptied—every coffer and 
press broken uy: I now was a beggar. 

“© wretch that I am,’ exclaimed I, 
“it is decreed by fate, us I now clear- 
ly perceive, that all the women I ap- 
proach, whether clever or dull, are to 
make me their sport and their dupe. 
What now is left, but to fly to some 
desert, and never again to see one of 
their odious faces ?’ 

[* I am inclined,” continued Jan- 
nes, ‘* to read straight forward now to 
the end of my manuscript, if you 
have no objection.” I would like 
much to hear it,” said Jambres ; ‘‘ as 
tor the Editor there, he is enjoying a 
very comfortable nap.” ] 

Jannes, (réeading.) “ While I thus 
gave vent to my grief and my rage, I 
observed, in a corner of the room, a 
letter addressed to myself. In a mo- 
ment I opened it. It was from an old 
rich relation of mine, who resided in 
Russia, and whom I had forgotten for 
years.. In the letter, I was invited 
*to come to him as soon as I could, 
as he would wish to see me once more 
before his death, which, from his age 
and infirmities, could not be distant.’ 
He'added, ‘ that I should not travel 
86 far for nothing ; that he meant to 
make me the heir of all he possessed.’ 
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In my cruel situation, it may well be 
supposed that I read this letter with 
the Mahe delight. I set out with- 
out delay, and begged my way, like a 
pilgrim, to the P where my cou- 
sin resided, which lay 150 miles be- 
yond Petersburgh. I soon was a rich 
man again, for my old relation died, 


arrival, and I found myself in pos- 
session of an ampler fortune than I 
had ever had. 

“IT resolved to live and die in the 
Russian town where I was, and re- 
main a hermit as much as possible, at 
least to the women. I got myself 
dressed in the Russian fashion, and 
let my beard grow untouched by a 
razor. It soon surpassed all the beards 
of the iapene! and at length flowed 
over my girdle. 

“* T took a poor boy into my service, 
and had him instructed in all those 
household concerns which commonly 
fall to the women. He swept my 
rooms, cooked my victuals, and wash- 
ed my linen. Every thing, in which 
it was indispensably necessary that 
women should have a hand, was trans- 
ucted by my trusty Jacob, and was 
moreover to be done out of doors. No 
such dangerous creature was to pass 
the threshold of my house. When I 
saw a woman I closed my eyes, and I 
shut my ears against the voice of the 
Syrens. 

‘* By these measures, invariably 
strict, 1 lived in peace and satisfaction 
for thirty years. I was now a grey 
haired man ef sixty, and I firmly be- 
lieved that, without meeting any more 
of the storms of life, I should get into 
the port of repose. 

«But no. At last I was suddenly 
awaked, one night, out of sleep by thun- 
dering raps. I jumped outof bed, and ran 
to the window, where I saw my dwel- 
ling surrounded by soldiers, who, in 
the Empress’s name, commanded me 
te open my door. Jacob opened and , 
‘let them in. ‘They made me their 

isoner, dr me away, put me 
and shoved me into a vehi- 
cle, which stopped not either by night 
or by day, till it reached St Peters- 
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in my arms, not many weeks after my ~ 


yes,’ said 


[Dee, 
was quite incomprehensible to me 
what I hed merited fettersend 
I was carried out of my prison, at last, 
to be tried. My judge said in a me- 
nacing tone, Con your crimes! |] 
begged as a favour to know what was 
laid to my charge. * Aha!’ he re- 

lied, with a devilish grin, ‘ we must 

elp then to set you a going, you vil- 
lain? You'll wait long for that! We 
shall give you three days more for re- 
flection: when these are expired, if 
you do not confess, we shall give you 
the knout.’ 

‘I was now carried back to my 

prison, and the third day after was 
again brought into court. ‘ Will you 
not yet make confession?’ said the 
same tyrannical judge. ‘ What shall 
I confess ?’ I answered, with tears in 
my eyes, * Heaven knows I am inno- 
cent of all possible crimes.’ ‘ Yes, 
e man on the bench, 
* that is the usual song of such pretty 
birds as you. Stay, we shall soon 
teach you to sing in a different strain, 
Away with the fellow, and give him 
the knout, till he confess to a hair his 
criminal deeds. Two fellows tried 
the strength of their arms upon me 
for some minutes. I suffered the pain 
in silence. The hard-hearted man, 
by whose order I was so cruelly used, 
stood by all the while; but I did not 
deign to hin to e me. At 
last he ordered the flagellants to stop, 
and to lead me back to my prison. 
Here I six terrible months in 
dreadful uncertainty as to my fate. 
I at times asked the jailor who brought 
me my water and bread, ‘ what at 
last they would do with me?’ He 
always gave me for answer, ‘ He could © 
not inform me, for in the courts there 
was now no question of me.’ At last 
he one day appeared at an unusual 
hour, with unusual speed threw. open 
the door of my prison, and said to me 
quite out of breath, ‘ Come along, 
you are now to appear before Prince 
Potemkin.” That.awfnl name made 
me tremble: I walked, more dead 
than alive, surrounded by soldiers, to. 
the palace of the prince. They con- 
ducted me into a gala-saloon, in which 
a brilliant assembly was met. A mule, 
titude of. gentlemen, with stars, and, 
ribbons, crowded around me. At, 
their head. was a, lady of dazzling» 


yself beauty... She smiled. face, . 


stroaked, beard... with,, her, hand. 
white 28 snow, and said with the vaice. 


| 
| 
= 
| * Here I was thrown into a _dup- 
Bae Re cight days, I had time to review the 
the laws of; 
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of an angel, ‘ O what a fine, what a 

venerable beard!’ On this the prince 

(whom I easily knew by the homage 

sep done him) made me a 

slight and gracious motion with his 

hand, and said, ‘ Now you may go— 
ou are free!’ 

“ Full of amazement I left the sa- 
loon ; the guard that had conducted 
me to the gate had vanished. ‘The 
sacred feeling of recovered liberty 

ured new force into my frame. 

ith the vigour of a youth I hasten- 
ed down stairs, and suddenly heard 
myself called by my name. With 
terror I looked back and saw behind 
me a Russian officer, whom I had al- 
ready remarked in the prince’s saloon, 
‘ Do younot recollectme?’ said he, and 
gave my hand a most friendly squeeze. 
I stared a moment in his face, and 
then I assured him, I did not recol- 
lect I had ever seen him before. ‘ And 
yet we have seen one another very 
close,’ he replied, much closer than I 
could have wished.’ I thought and 
thought; he remained a stranger to 
me. ‘Hem!’ said he, smiling, ‘have 
you really forgotten Count Ossek? 
© Ossek !’ cried I, and fell on his 
neck ! ‘ Is it possible? How are you 
here ?” ‘ A short time after our duel,’ 
said he, ‘ I entered into the Russian 
service, and many a bloody fight I 
have had with the Turks.” ‘ And I 


with the women,’ said I. O! since, 


the story you know, how barbarously 
I have been used by the sex! They 
at last brought it so far, that I was 
ferced to avoid them as serpents, as 
vipers! But yet to-day I am a little 
reconciled with the odious sex. At 
last I have seen for once a good-na- 
tured and compassionate woman ! The 
young, the beautiful lady, who stroak- 


ed my. beard with such kindness, ap-— 


peared to me an angel of Heaven. I 
am sure I owe my deliverance to her.’ 
‘ My poor friend there’ you are sadly 
mistaken,’ said the Count, with a 
smile’ of compassion ; ‘it is to that 
very angel you owe the knout, and all 

u have now undergone.’ ‘ That 
jest is too cruel,’ said I; ‘O let me 

to the grave with the ee 
that ons good woman is still to 
‘be found earth.” My dear but 
sitigular friend,’ Count Ossek replied, 
‘ there are thousands, and thousands, 
and thousands again of excellent wo- 
mén, of women whom one might a- 
doré; but stie by whom your beard 
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was so much admired is not of the 
number; she is a weak and a cold- 
hearted creature.” ‘ And how is 
that to be proved ?’ asked I, a little 
offended ; * as for me, old fop that I 
am, I was almost in love with her.’ 

“ «The proof is the easiest thing in 
the world,’ said the Count. ‘ The 
following history of your arrest and 
imprisonment will prove it at once :— 
About seven months ago, a young man 
of rank dined with Potemkin. He 
was just returned from a tour through 
the Russian provinces, and was enter- 
taining the company with what he 
had seen on his travels. Among 
other things of equal importance, 
he mentioned a man he had seen 
with a beard which was fright- 
fully long; he talked of it as of one 
of the wonders of the world, and the 
lady you so much admire pertly cried 
out, ‘ O how I should like to behold 
that beard of all beards!’ This wish 
raised a complaisant laugh among the 
great folks at table; on which Po- 
temkin, the lady’s admirer, expressed 
a desire to hear more about Long- 
beard. The in compliance, 
drew out of his pocket his tablets, 
read aloud the name of your town, 
and, with all due gravity, added, ‘ It 
is there he lives. It is true I don’t 
know his name ; one cannot, however, 
mistake ; his beard would point the 
man out among millions of men.’ 

* The haughty favourite now sent 
for a secretary, whom he enjoined to 
draw up an order forthwith, and send 
it in haste to the commandant of the 
town. The order ran thus: ‘ On read- 
ing these presents, you will straight- 
way take up and send off to Peters- 
burgh the man with the longest beard 
in your place.” After that time, nei- 
ther the Taurian prince nor the lady 
thought more of the matter. It was 
not till “to-day that it again occurred 
to the latter at table. ‘ How is that 
then ?” said she to the prince ; * Did 
not your highness once mean to show 
me a man with a beard amazingly 
long?’ That moment the prince sent 
for the secretary to whom ‘he ‘hail 
— the commission, and roared, 

e came, with a terrible voice, ‘ Have 
you not had my orders to have the 
man with the beard brought to town?” 
‘Yes, your highness,” answered ‘the 
other, “ arid he has been for six months 
in prison, but refuses still to confess 
the crime he committed. {[t was not 
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thought ‘to trouble your high- 
ness wit T 

ecognition t eedings 
om lying in chancery.’ ‘ Let the writs 
ings be brought,’ said the prince ; 
‘ and let the fellow himself appear, 
as soon as dinner is over.’ 

‘« The register of process went all 
round the table: when it came to me, 
I observed with consternation, that 
you, my dear Limbach, were the un- 
fortunate prisoner; all the rest is 
known to yourself. What think you 
now of the lady? Can a person who 
exposes a worthy man to imprison- 
ment for sport,—who then coolly 
gazes at him, as at a wild beast for 
show,—who does not say a word to 
apologize for the sufferings she has 
caused,—can we call such a silly crea- 
ture good-natured? Has she a coms 
passionate heart? Can we call her an 
angel of Heaven? No, she is a mon- 
ster,—she is destitute of all the finer 
feelings of the soul.’ 

stood silent, and sunkin a d 
reverie on my wonderful fate, whi 
was spun by the hands of the women. 
The Count roused me, as from a 
dream, and said, ‘ Don’t dwell any 
longer upon it,—the thing is now 
over. Come to my house, my old 
honest friend. Refresh yourself there 
as long as you please, after all your 
hardships in prison, and, when you 
are in spirits, do me the fevour to 
write me your life.’ 

‘* I accepted my friend’s invitation, 

1 several comfortable weeks in 

is house, and, to please the generous 

Ossek, have become my own biogra- 

pher. Iam now about to set out on 

my return to , and heartily re- 

joice at the thought of seeing my good 
Jacob again. 


** The worthy man never saw him 
more. When he arrived at the door 
of his house, a neighbour, with his 
face turned away, and with tears in 
his eyes, gave him the key, and quiet- 
ly disappeared, without stopping to 

ak. Limbach went in and found 

e house as deserted and bare, as 
thirty years before he had found that 
of Rosa. ‘ Jacob, Jacob,’ he cried in 
all the apenas. No Jacob ap- 
peared. In the mean time, some of 
the nei s had, from curiosity, 
come in. He asked them if they 
knew what was become of his servant. 


“*O he is gone! “ My Jacob 


[Dee. 
gone! Dead do mean?” <¢ 
not dead, he ran * Good 
do not say so of my Jacob,—he never 
could treat me so ill.” * It is perfect. 
ly true ; he ran off and took with him 
lhe could carry away.’ ‘0 Jacob, 
Jacob, on whose faith and honesty I 
could have built a second Petersburgh. 
How is it possible? it cannot be! 
how is it possible?’ * Yes, indeed, 
as we tell you ; an infamous woman 
seduced him.’ A woman!" said 
Limbach ; and fell to the ground, as 
if struck by a thunderbolt, and never 
rose more. 

Whenever Jannes had stopt reading, 
we awoke with “ What were you say- 
ing ag the old professor of astrono- 
my 

Jannes. 0! he is gone to bed an 
hour since. 

Editor. Well, thea, we had better 
all follow his example. 

Night’ candles are burnt out, and jocund 
a 
Stands tip-toe on the misty mounts.a-tops. 


The crowds below are now dispersed, 
and you can get to your own garrets 
without molestation. Ah! it was 
just on such a morning as this that 
we saw, as we were taking our early 
rounds, poor Porteous dangling at the 
dyester’s door! The streets were as 


quiet, and the dawn of day as serene. 


We remember it as well as yesterday, 
though it is nearly a century ago. 
Aye, aye—fugit hora sine mora,—sic 
transit gloria mundi. Go home now, 
you dogs ; but come and give us some 
more German stories another evening. 


ITALIAN LITERATURE, 
No. 11.—The Alcestis of Alfieri. 


Tue Alcestis of Alfieri is said to 
have been the last tragedy he compos- 
ed, and is distinguished to a remark- 
able d by that tenderness, of 
which his former works present so 
few examples. It would appear as if 
the pure and exalted affection by which 
the impetuosity of his fiery spirit was 
ameliorated during the latter years of 
his life had impressed its whole ¢ha- 
racter on this work, as a record of that 
domestic happiness in whose bosom 
his heart at found a resting- 
place. Most of his earlier writings 
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bear witness to that “ fever at the 

core,” that burning impatience of re- 

straint, and those incessant and un- 

tameable aspirations after a wider 

sphere of action, by which his youth 

was consumed ; but the poetry of Al- 

cestis must find its echo in-every heart 

which has known the power of do- 

wnestic ties, or felt the bitterness of 
their dissolution. The interest of the 

piece, however, though entirely do- 

mestic, is not for a moment allowed 

to languish, nor does the conjugal af- 
fection, which forms the main-spring 
of the action, ever degenerate into the 
pastoral insipidity of Metastasio. The 
character of Alcestis herself, with all 
its lofty fortitude, heroic affection, and 
subdued anguish, powerfully recalls 
to our imagination the calm and tem- 
pered majesty distinguishing the mas- 
terpieces of Greek sculpture, in which 
the expression of mental or bodily 
suffering is never allowed ‘to trans- 
gress the limits of beauty and sub- 
limity. The union of dignity and af- 
iliction impressing more than earthly 
grandeur on the countenance of Nio- 
be, would be, perhaps, the best illus- 
tration of this analogy.. 

The following scene, in which Al- 
cestis announces to Pheres, the father 
of Admetus, the terms upon which the 
oracle of Delphos has declared that his 
son may be restored, has seldom been 
surpassed by the author, even in his 
most celebrated productions. It is, 
however, to be feared that little of its 
beauty can be transfused into transla- 
tion, as the severity of a style so com- 
pletely devoid of imagery must ren- 
der it dependent for many incommu- 
nicable attractions upon the melody 
of the original language. 


Act I.—Scene 2. 
Alcestis, Pheres. 


«llc. Weep thou no more—O monarch ! 
dey ther tears, 
For know, he shall not die ; not now shall 
Fate 
Bereave thee of thy son, 
Phe. What mean thy words ? 
Hath then Apollo——is there then a hope ? 
lc, Yes! hope for thee—hope, by the 
-Yoice announced 
From the cave. Nor would 1 
yiel 
To other lips the tidings, mect alone 
For thee to hear from mine. 
Phe. But say! oh! say, 
Shall then my son be spared ? 
VOL. VII. 


Ale. He shall, to tice. 
Thus hath Apollo said—Alcestis thus 
Contirms the oracle—be thou secure. 
Phe. O sounds of joy! He lives ! 
Alc. But not for this, 
Think not that e’en for ‘his the stranger 
Jo 
Shall yet revisit these devoted walls. ; 
Phe. Can there be grief when from his 
bed of death 
Admetus rises ? What deep mystery lurks 


Within thy words ? What mean’st thou ? 


Gracious Heaven ! 
Thou, whose deep love is all his own, who 
hear’st 
The tidings of his safety, and dost bear 
Transport and life in that glad oracle 
To his despairing sire ; thy cheek is ting’d 
With death, and on thy pure ingenuous 
brow 
To the brief lightning of a sudden joy 
Shades dark as night succeed, and thou art 
wrapt 
In troubled silence—speak ! oh! speak ! 
Alc. The gods 
Themselves have limitations to their power 
Impassable, eternal—and their will 
Resists not the tremendous laws of fate : 
Nor small the boon they grant thee in the 
life 
Of thy restored Admetus. 
Phe. Tn thy looks 
There is expression, more than in thy 
words, 
Which thrills my shuddering heart. De- 
clare, what terms 
Can render fatal to thyself and us, 
The rescued life of him thy soul adores ? 
Alc. O father! could my silence aught 
avail 
To keep that fearful secret from thine ear, 
Still should it rest unheard, till all fulfill’d 
Were the dread sacrifice. But vain the wish; 
And since too soon, too well it must be 
known, 
Hear it from me. 
Phe. Through my curdling veins 
Runs a cold, death-like horror; and I feel 
I am not alla father. In my heart 
Strive many deep affections. Thee I love, 
O fair and high-soul’d consort of my son! 
More than a daughter; and thine infant 
race, 
The cherish’d hope and glory of my age ; 
And, unimpair’d by time, within my 
breast, 
High, holy, and unalterable love,, 
For her, the partner of my cares and joys, 
Dwells pure and perfect yet. Bethink 
thee, then, 
In what suspense, what agony of fear, - 
I wait thy words; for well, too well, I see 
Thy lips are fraught with fatal auguries, 


To some one of my race. pets 


_Ale. Death hath his rights, ; 
Of which not e’en the great Supernal 
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May hope . rob him. By fis ruthless 
hand, 
Already seized, the noble victim lay, 
The heir of empire, in his glowing prime 
And noon-day, struck :—Admetus, the re- 
ver’d, 
The bless’d, the lov’d, by all who own’d 
his sway, 
By his illustrious parents, by the realms 
Surrounding his,—and oh! what need to 
add, . 
How much by his Alcestis?—Such was 
he, 
Already in th’ unsparing grasp of death, 
Withering, a certain prey.—Apollo thence 
Hath snatch’d him, and another in his 
stead, 
Though not an equal,—(who can equal 
him ?) 
Must fall a voluntary sacrifice. 
Another, of his lineage, or to him 
By closest bonds united, must descend 
To the dark realm of Orcus in his place, 
Who thus alone is saved. 
Phe. What do I hear ? 
Woe to us, wee!—what victim ?—who 
shall be 
Accepted in his stead ? 
Ale. The dread exchange ; 
E’en now, O father! hath been made; the 
re 
Is ready, te is wholly worthless him . 
For whom ’tis freely offered. Nor wilt 
thou, 
O mighty goddess of th’ infernal shades ! 
Whose image sanctifies this threshold 
floor, 
Disdain the victim. 
Phe. All prepar’d the prey ! 
And to our blood allied ! O heaven !—and 
et 
Thou bad’st me weep no more ! 
Alc. Yes! thus I said, 
And thus again I say, thou shalt not weep 
Thy son’s, nor I deplore my husband’s 
doom. 
Let him be saved, and other sounds of woe 
Less deep, less mournful far, shall here be 
heard, 
Than those his death had caus’d.—With 
some few tears, ‘ 


But brief, and mingled with a gleam 


JOY, 
Ken while the involuntary tribute lasts, 
The victim shall be honour’d, who resign’d 
Life for Admetus.—Would’st thou know 
the prey, 
The vow'd, the willing, the devoted one, 
Offer’d and hallow’d to th’ infernal gods, 
Father! L 
Phe. What hast thou done ? O heaven! 
What hast thou done ?—And think’st thou 


he is sav’d | 
By such a compact?—Think’st thou he 
can live 


Bereft of thee ?—Of thee, his light of life, 
His very soul !..Of thee, beloy’d far more 


Than his lov'd parents—than his children 


more— 

More ~~ himself !—Oh ! no, it shall not 

Thou perish, O Alcestis ! in the flower 

Of thy young beauty !—perish, and destroy 

Not him, not him alone, but us,, but all, 

Who as a child adore thee! Desolate 

Would be the throne, the kingdom, reft of 
thee. 

And think’st thou not of those, whose ten- 
der years 

Demand thy care ?—thy children! think 
of them ! 

O thou, the source of each domestic joy, 

Thou, in whose life alone Admetus lives, 

His glory, his delight, thou shalt not die, 

While I can die for thee !—Me, me 
alone, 

The oracle demands—a wither’d stem, 

Whose a whose duty, is, for him to 

e. 

My race is run—the fulness of my years, 

The faded hopes of age, and all the love 

Which hath its dwelling in a father’s heart, 

And the fond pity, half with wondef blent, 

Inspired by thee, whose youth with hea- 
venly gifts 

So richly is endowed ; all, all unite 

To grave in adamant the just decree, 

That I must die. But thou, I bid thee 

live ! 
Pheres commands thee, O Alcestis ! live ! 
Ne’er, ne’er ‘shall woman’s youthful love 


surpass 
An aged sire’s devotedness. 
Alc. I know 
Thy lofty soul, thy fond paternal love ; 
Pheres, I know them well, and not in vain 
Strove to anticipate their high resolves. 
But if in silence I have heard thy words, 
Now calmly list to mine, and thou shalt 
own 
They may not be withstood. 
_ Phe. What can’st thou say 
Which I should hear? I go, resolved to 


save 


Him who with thee would perish ;—-to the — 


shrine 
E’en now I fly. 

Alc. Stay, stay thee! *tis too late. 
Already hath consenting Proserpine, 
From the remote abysses of her realms,. 
Heard and accepted the terrific vow 
Which binds me, with indissoluble ties, 
‘To death. And ‘1 am firm, and well I 


know 
None can deprive me of the awful right 
That vow hath won, 


Alc. Yes! thou may’st weep my fate, | 


Mourn for me, father! but thou can’st not 


blame 
My hy purpose. Oh! the more en- 
ear’d 
My life by every tie, the more. I feel 


Death’s bitterness, the more my sacéifice 
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Is worthy of Admetus. I deseend 
To the dim shadowy regions of the dead 
A guest more honour’d. 


Alc. In thy presence here 
Again I utter the tremendous vow, 
Now more than half fulfilled. I feel, I 


know 
Its dread effects. Through all my burn- 
ing veins 


Th’ insatiate fever revels. Doubt is o’er. 

The Monarch of the Dead hath heard—he 
calls 

He summons ine away—and thou art sav’d, 

O my Admetus ! 


In the opening of the third act, Al- 
cestis enters, with her soh Eumeles, 
and her daughter, to complete the sa- 
crifice by dying at the feet of Proser- 
pine’s statue. The following scene 
ensues between her and Admetus. 


Alc. Here, O my faithful handmaids ! 
at the feet 
Of Proserpine’s dread image spread my 
couch, 
For 1 myself e’en now must offer here 
The victim she requires. And you, mean- 
while, 
My children! seek your sire. Behold him 
there, 
Sad, silent, and alone. But through his 
veins 
Health’s genial current flows once more, as 
free 
As in his brightest days : and he shall live, 
Shall live for you. Go, hang upon his 
neck, 
And with your innocent encircling arms 
Twine round him fondly. 
Eum. Can it be indeed, 
Father, lov’d father! that we see thee thus 
Restored ? What joy is ours ! 
Adm. Thete is no joy! 
Speak not of joy! away, away! my grief 
Is wild and desperate; cling to me no 
more ! 
1 know not of affection, and I feel 
No more a father. 
Eum. Oh! what words are these ? 
Are we no more thy children? Are we not 
Thine own ? Sweet sister! twine around 
his neck 
More close ; he must return the fond em- 
brace. | 
* Adm. O children! O my childrert! to 
my soul 
Your innocent words and kisses are as 
darts, 
That pierce it to the quick. I can nomore 
Sustain the bitter somites Every sound 
Of your soft accents but too well recals 
The voice whieh was the music of my life. 
 Alcestis ! my Alcestis !—was she not 
Of all her sex the flower? Was woman e’er 
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Ador’d lik€ her before ? Yet this is she, 
The = “¢ heart, th’ ungrateful, who hath 
ett 
Her husband and her infants! This is she, 
O my deserted children ! who at once 
Bereaves you of your parents. 
Ale. Woe is me! 
I hear the bitter and reproachful cries 
Of my despairing lord. With life's last 
powers, 
Oh ! let me strive to soothe him still. Ap- 
proach, 
My handmaids, raise me, and support my 
steps 
To the distracted mourner. Bear me hence, 
That he may hear and see me. 
adm. Is it thou? 
And do I see thee still? and com’st thou 
¢ thus 
To comfort me, Alcestis ? Must I hear 
Thy dying accents thus? Alas! return 
To thy sad couch, return! ’tis meet for me 
There by thy side for ever to remain. 
Alc. For me thy care is vain. Though 
meet for thee 
Adm. O voice! O looks of death! are 
these, are these 
Thus darkly shrouded with mortality 
The eyes that were the sunbeams and the 
life 
Of my fond soul ? Alas! how faint a ray 
Falls from their faded orbs, so brilliant 
once, 
Upon my drooping brow ! How heavily 
With what a weight of death thy languid 
voice 
Sinks on my heart! too faithful far, too 
fond, 
Alcestis! thou art dying—and for me ! 


Alcestis! and thy feeble hand supports 

With its last power, supports my sinking 
head, 

E’en now, while death is on thee! Oh! 
the touch 

Rekindles tenfold frenzy in my heart, 

I rush, I fly impetuous to the shrine, 

The image of yon ruthless Deity, 

Impatient for her prey. Before thy death, 

There, there, I too, self-sacrificed, will fall. 

* 


Vain is each obstacle.—In vain the gods 

Themselves would check thy fury—I am 
lord 

Of my own days—and thus I swear— 

Alc. Yes! swear 

Admetus ! for thy children to sustain 

The load of life. All other impious vows, 

Which thou, a rebel to the sovereign will 

Of those who rule on high, might’st dare 
to form 

Withjn thy breast; thy lip, by them en- 
chained, 


Would vainly seek to utter —See’st thou 


not, 
It is from them the inspiration flows, 
Which in my language breathes? They 
lend me power, 
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They bid me through thy strengthened 
soul transfuse 

High courage, noble constancy. Submit, 

Bow down to them thy spirit. Be thou 


calm, 

Be near me. Aidme. In the dread ex- 
treme 

To which | now approach, from whom but 
thee 


Should comfort be derived ? Afflict me not, 
In such an hour, with anguish worse than 
death. 
O faithful and belov’d! support me still! 
& * * * 6 


The chorusses with which this tra- 
gedy is interspersed are distinguished 
for their melody aud classic beauty. 
The following translation will give our 
readers a faint idea of the one by 
which the third act is concluded. 


Alc. My children ! all is finished. Now 
farewell ! 
To thy fond care, O Pheres! I commit 
My widow'd Lord, forsake him not. 
Eum. Alas! 
Sweet mother! wilt thou leave us? from 
thy side 
Are we for ever parted ? 
Phe. Tears forbid 
All utterance of our woes. Bereft of sense, 
More lifeless than the dying victim, see 
The desolate Admetus. . Farther yet, 
Still farther let us bear him from the sight 
Of his Alcestis. 
Ale, O my handmaids! still 
Lend me your pious aid, and thus compose 
With sacred modesty, these torpid limbs 
When death's last pang is o’er. 
Chorus. Alas! how weak 
Her struggling voice! that last keen pang 
is near. 


Peace, mourners, peace ! 
Be hush’d, be silent, in this hour of dread ! 
Our cries would but increase 
The sufferer’s pangs; let tears unheard be 
shed, 
Cease, voice of weeping, cease ! 
Sustain, O friend ! 
Upon thy faithful breast, 
The head that sinks, with mortal pain op- 
prest 
And thou, assistance lend 
To close the languid eye, 
Still beautiful, in life’s last agony, 
Alas! how long a strife! 
What anguish struggles in the parting 
breath, 
Ere yet immortal life 
Be won by death! 
Death ! death! thy work complete ! / 
Let thy sad hour be fleet, ; 
Speed, in thy mercy, the releasing sigh ! 
No more keen im 
. To her, the high in heart, 
Th’ ador'’d Alcestis, worthy ne'er to dic, 
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Chorus of Admetus: 


*Tis not enough, oh! no! 

To hide the scene of anguish from his eyes ; 
Still must our silent band 
Around him watchful stand, 

And on the mourner ceaseless care bestow 

That his ear catch not grief’s funereal cries. 


Yet, yet hope is not dead. 
All is not lost below, 

While yet the gods have pity on our woe. 
Oft when all joy is fled, 
Heaven lends support to those 

Who on its care in pious hope repose, 
Then to the blessed skies 

Let our submissive prayers in chorus rise. 


Pray ! bow the knee, and pray ! 
What other task have mortals, born to 
tears, 
Whom fate controls, with adamantine 
sway ? 
O ruler of the spheres! 
Jove! Jove! enthron’d immortally on 
high, 
Our supplication hear ! 
Nor plunge in bitterest woes, 
Him, who nor footstep moves, nor lifts his 
eye, 
But as a child, which only knows 
Its father to revere. 


LETTERS ON DRAMATIC POETRY, AND 
MORE PARTICULARLY ON THE COM- 
PARISON OF THE ANCIENT AND 
MODERN DRAMA. 


Letrer I, 


MR EDITOR, 


Tue following remarks, thrown to- 
gether many years ago, rather hastily 
and unconnectedly, seem to me to 
contain some principles which have 
scarcely been attended to, and which 
yet, I flatter myself, are not quite un- 
deserving of attention. I am embold- 
ened to send you them very much 
as they were originally written. 

There are some questions relative to 
dramatic poetry, which have never 
been very accurately examined. To 
begin with the time which a drama 
may be supposed to occupy,;—it has 
been recommended by the critics that 
this should not exceed the space of a 
day. In strict propriety, a day is too 
long a time, if the reason of the limi- 
tation be, that the spectator shall be 
fully satisfied of the probability that 
those* occurrences of which he is 


witness, may have ee taken 
lace in the time during which they 
ave been presented to him. It is, 


however, imagined, that if the story 
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be interesting, the spectator can be 
beguiled into the belief that one day 
has passed over his head since he en- 
tered the theatre,—and it would re- 
quire very great artifice in the poet, 
or, indeed, would rather be quite im- 
possible, on many occasions, to reduce 
the series of events into a shorter pe- 
riod. Perhaps some such rule as this 
might be necessary in the ancient dra- 
ma,—in the course of which the stage 
was never allowed to be empty,—and 
the attention of the spectator was, ac- 
cordingly, always brought back to the 
consideration ot the time in which the 
penne took place. There would 
lave been something, indeed, ex- 
tremely absurd, had the Chorus been 
supposed to walk, and moralize, and 
sing from one end of the stage to ano- 
ther for the course of a year together, 
and even Shakespeare, I suppose, it 
he had had achorus to manage, would 
not have been inconsiderate enough to 
lead them such a dance. 

According to the system of the mo- 
dern drama, greater licence in this 
particular may, I imagine, be safely 
taken, and, if an ancient audience 
with a chorus constantly in their eyes, 
could be seduced into the belief, that 
a few hours occupied the space of a 
day,—I see no reason why we, before 
whom the action is so frequently sus- 
pended entirely, should not be led in- 
to a much greater delusion. The fact 
is, that the time of a drama is never 
at all attended to, unless the poet 
chooses to point it out by some cir- 
cumstances which naturally call the 
attention of his audience to this ob- 
ject,—and if he will make the di- 
visions of time in the course of one 
day very strikiag and prominent, the 
absurdity of the supposition that they 
have been accomplished in the short 
period which is occupied in the re- 
presentation of a drama, will strike 
the spectator as completely, as if a 
much longer time were expressed. If 
he will place a clock in» the view of 
the audience, he must regulate his fa- 
ble accordingly. The chorus was a 
kind of clock, and, accordingly, while 
it was fashionable, it was necessary to 
confine the time of the dramatic ac- 
tion within very narrow bounds. 
Since the clock has been removed, the 
spectator is left in all that inattention 
to the course of time which is natu- 
ral to him. Through the course of 
every act, indeed, the poet ought to 
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exceed as little as possible the actual 
period of the representation. In an in- 
teresting scene, perhaps, some hours 
may be supposed to have passed away 
without any very bad eftect,—at the 
same time, there must be attention 
paid, that no very distinct marks of 
the time should betray the deception ; 
it would be improper, for instance, in 
the course of the same scene, to speak 
of the sun rising and the sun setting. 
Some time may be allowed to pass be- 
tween the shifting of the scenes, but 
it would be proper, perhaps, to sus- 
pend the action, aa make in fact a 
greater number of acts whenever any 
considerable portion of time is re- 
quired to be Toaied over on these oc- 
casions. When there is an entire 


“suspension of the action, I do not see 


any bounds which I should put to the 
licence of the poet in this particular. 
Every act then seems to stand, as far 
as time is concerned, in the place of a 
distinct drama, and the poet may take 
it up at any point at which the chain of 
the fable will permit him. 

It is quite impracticable in a mo- 
dern drama to observe the strict unity 
of time, if our system of dividing the 
play into acts be retained, which sup- 
poses both a suspension of the action 
itself, and of the time, consequently, 
which the chain of events occupies. 
It is possible in our drama to preserve 
strictly the unity of place, but that 
is very useless, if the other cannot 
be preserved. When the course of 
the action, as in the ancient drama, 
was never suspended, it was absolute-~ 
ly impossible to shift the scene. 
What would have been more absurd, 
than, while the stage was never unoc- 
cupied,—to have made any such al- 
teration? When we see an actor on 
the stage, we suppose that he cannot 
get into any other place than that in 
which he is, unless he chooses to go 
to itso that it would be perfectly 
absurd to change the scene in his pre- 
sence. ‘I'he utmost licence as to place, 
therefore, must be allowed in the mo- 
dern drama, since the only reason why 
none was allowed in the ancient was 
the impossibility of the thing. It is 
strange enough, however, that some 
modern dramatists are extremely scru- 
pulous as to this unity, while their 
adherence to the common practice of 
dividing the play into acts obliges 
them, in a certain degree, to deviate 
from the other. ‘They are, in this 
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way, frequently led into very unnatu- 
ral situstions ; and, by crowding every 
event into one place, they make the 
same scene very unusually fertile in 
striking occurrences. Dennis ridicules 
with some effect this particular in Mr 
Addison’s Cato, all the events of which, 
though of a very different kind, take 
place in a large hall in Cato’s house, 
and matters of the most secret and 
important nature are .transacted in a 
place in which they were exposed to 
every accidental or designing intrud- 
er. Any farther question concerning 
these unities will involve the discus- 
sion, whether the system of the an- 
cient or the modern drama be the 
more perfect. 

I know the sticklers for antiquity 
will at once endeavor to put an end 
to the dispute, by maintaining that 
there is a gross absurdity in adopting 
any other system than that which pre- 
vails in the ancient drama. They 
will say, that, ‘to suspend the action 
after it has begun, is totally inconsis- 
tent with the dramatic effect, and that 
it is nothing else than to recal the 
minds of the spectators from the dream 
of reality into which they have been 
brought, and to give them occasion a- 
gain and again to recollect that the 
whole representation is merely ficti- 
tious. It is the tenet of some phi- 
losophers, that the whiole scene of 
creation is a mere picture which 
beguiles our senses ; but, be it so or 


“no, certainly the great Author of the 


drama of Nature at no time suspends 
that agency by which the notions of 
real existence are upon our 
minds ; and although, at times, in a 
philosophical hwmour, we may turn 
our eyes aside, and endeavour to be- 
lieve that all is delusion and decep- 
tion, yet the enchanted scene is ever 
before us, and constantly intrudes it- 
self on our perceptions.’ 

Now, it will be maintained, that 
the fdramatist ought, in a similar 
manner, to carry on the impressions 
which he has begun; and that it is 
but a bungling kind of creation to 
give birth merely to a series of de- 
tached dreams, trom which we are 
every moment awaking. You begin 
to interest us in certain events, and to 
make us look with impatience for their 

We have seen certain 
characters, and our sympathies have 
been strongly called out, and we have 
begun to have person- 
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CDee, 
ages bound to our hearts by the strong 
ties of humanity. and made in some 
sort to participate in the reality of our 
own existence—when all at once you 
break the talisman, and the fairy pa. 
laces crumble about our heads. © The 
forms which we had begun to consi- 
der as brothers and fellow-creatures 
vanish from our eyes ; the strong cur- 
rent of our affections is at once vio« 
lently stopped ; and, after doing us all 
this injury, you leave us to solace our- 
selves with the apraping and fiddling 
of the orchestra. It is in vain that 
= would afterwards make us amends 
y raising once more the works you 
have destroyed ; we no longer give up 
our minds to your delusions; or, if 
we do, it is only that we may again 
meet with a similar return. Such are 
the disadvantages of suspending the 
course of the action by the modern in- 
vention of acts. We call it modern, 
because, though, in the ancient dra- 
ma, the business of the play did not 
always proceed with equal impetuo- 
sity, and the songs reflections of 
the chorus gave the spectators full op- 
portunity to look back on the inte- 
resting occurrences which had passed, 
and to form awful conjectures con- 
cerning what should follow ; though 
this kind of remission in the action 
very properly was admitted, yet cer~ 
tainly it was never entirely allowed to 
be suspended. ‘The: name acts was 
applied to the intermediate dialogue 
parts between the songs of the chorus, 
and, as the moderns have thought fit 
to retain these merely, and to throw 
out the chorus altogether, while, at 
the same cime, they suspend the ac- 
tion entirely, which the chorus only 
had the effect of making a little less 
impetuous, they have materially alter- 
ed the dramatic system. If they will 
not allow any chorus, they ought, at 
least, to adopt the spirit of the ancient 
drama rather than the form; and, if 
they think it fit-to put away the odes 
which divided, and yet connected, the 
acts together, they ought to have no 
separation of acts at all. But it is 
plain that the dramatic system of the 
moderns is founded on a misapprehen- 
sion of the ancient plan. and they have 
forgot the rule of Hetace, that the 
chorus should.always bear a character 
in the drama,—a rule which is exem~- 
ae in the best of the compositions 
or the ancient They seem to 
have cortceived, as some of tlie infe< 
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rior dramatists of antiquity appear to 
have done, that the chorus, in fact, 
formed no part of the dramatis per- 
sone ; and we fancy they imagined 
it was a very fine improvement to 
take them off the stage where they 
seemed to fill up an unnecessary por- 
tion of room, and to embarrass the per- 
formers, and they, no doubt, looked 
upon it as sufficiently good treatment 
for them if they put them in an orches- 
tra below, with fiddles in their hands, 
with which they might amuse them- 
selves and their audience during the 
division of the acts. We suppose our 
refined moderns conceived, that the 
usage of retaining the chorus on the 
stage was one of the barbarities which 
stuck to the ancient drama from its 
first appearance in Thespis’s cart, in 
which actors and musicians would be 
obliged to huddle together the best 
way they could; and they thought 
certainly that it would be quite as be- 
coming to paint the pst. 6 of their 
actors with the lees of wine, because 
the strolling company of Thespis had 
done so, as to allow the chorus or mu- 
sicians to retain their place on the 
stage. From some such mistaken no- 
tion it was, that the ancient chorus 
was converted into a set of fiddlers, 
aud that the modern drama is chop- 
ped and divided into so many detach- 
ed bits and corners.” 

I am so much of a modern, how- 
ever, I coufess, that I have no very 
great taste for the ancient chorus con- 
sidered in their active capacity, and 
though a finer entertainment might 
be substituted in their place than our 
modern orchestras, yet it appears to 
me, that the fine specimens of Lyric 
poetry which they have left behind 
them, are what recommend them 
chiefly to our admiration. Take the 
odes out of the Greek dramas, and 
string them together, and they will 
no doubt make a fine collection of 
odes, but the excellence of their ef- 
fect in their native dramas, even I 
mean when they relate sufficiently to 
the subject of the drama, is to me by 
no means very apparent. For inde- 
pendent of the unnatural effect of 
singing when people are expected to 
speak, (an observation which has oft- 
en been applied to the modern opera, ) 
independently of this, 1 cannot help 
thinking, that the imsertion of 
pieces of poetry into the midst of ani- 
mated and natural dialogue, had a 
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greater tendency to destroy the effect 
of the representation, than if it were 
suspended altogether. By the latter 
means, the mind, to be sure, does re- 
cover entirely from the dream with 
which it was fascinated, but it is quite 
in the humour for yielding instantl 
again to the spell when it is a 
By the former method it is prevented 
from recovering entirely, but yet it 
must begin to doubt, and be kept in 
a disagreeable state, betwixt sleeping 
and waking; for let the ancient critics, 
and Horace among the rest, say what 
they please, I think it evident that 
the chorus must have occupied in the 
eyes of the spectators a situation some- 
what different from the actual per- 
formers in the drama. ‘Take them at 
the best, there is still a want of inte- 
rest, and an indifference in their cha- 
racter, which is not at all suitable to 
the spectators of such scenes as they 
are witnesses to. ‘The observation of 
the most violent cruelties, and the 
urost unheard of misfortunes, has no 
other effect upon them, than to pro- 
duce some exclamations of grief at the 
most, and generally nothing more 
than some moral reflections. They 
are represented, indeed, in general, as 
people of no power, and who are un 
able, by any effort, to change the tor- 
rent of fortune, yet it would be na- 
tural sometimes for them, in the vio- 
lence of syiapathy, to make some such 
atteinpt ; or allowing them to act pro- 
perly, yet we have no satisfaction in 
seeing persons introduced who are so 
insignificant in point of action. I 
must therefore think that a kind of 
torpor is thrown over the whole play, 
by the use of a chorus; that the 
want of emotion which they display 
on many occasions is communicated 
to the spectator, and through the 
whole course of the exhibition, from 
the equivocal character which they 
hoki in his eyes, he must often be 
kept in a state of doubt as to the rea- 
lity of the whole representation. 

But besides this effect, which I con- 
ceive to be a general one, it ap 
to me that the chorus has a tendency 
to circumscribe very much the limits 
of the drama. Lay it down as a rule 
of art; that every play must have a 
chorus, who are to remain on the 
stage from the beginning to the end, 

w many scenes of secret passion 
naust be withdrawn entirely from re- 
presentation! Not to mention those 
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bursts of agony which nature prompts 
an unfortunate sufferer to vent when 
he has né witnesses to his conduct— 
which the dignity of his character 
might prevent him from giving way 
to, when he is under the observation 
of a fellow-creature ; not to mention 
these which constitute our modern 
soliloquies, and which form in Shake- 
speare, particularly, some of the finest 
— in the play, how many exhi- 
itions of passion are there, likewise, 
in which two or three people only 
may be concerned, and which it would 
be quite absurd to introduce to the 
observation of a multitude of gaping 
spectators ! Secrecy, indeed, of some 
sort or other, is necessary for the full 
display of passion, and it is very 
seldom that persons of any dig- 
nity of character allow the intemper- 
ance of their passions to be displayed 
to the multitude. Were it not for 
this notorious fact in the human con- 
stitution, what need would there have 
been for the Devil Asmodeus to have 
pointed out to his disciple the retire- 
ment and secret actions of the citizens 
of Madrid? A dramatic poet should 
serform, in fact, the part of this amus- 
ing lame devil, and we scarcely thank 
him for the view of those representa- 
tions, which pass’ in broad day, and 
before all the world.. | 
The ancient poets, it is true, ma- 
naged their department with great 
skill, and though the range of their 
representations was, from the reasons 
just stated, more limited than with 
us, yet they made the most of the nar- 
row bounds within which they were 
confined. Although the scenes of dis- 
tress and passion which they exhibit- 
ed were necessarily of'a public nature, 
yet they always laid hold of those 
fables into which’ some sudden and 
unexpected change of fortune was in- 
troduced, so that the leading person- 
ages of the poem were taken at un- 
awares, and off their guard, and might 
thus, without any violation of pro- 
priety, be su wBore | to express them- 
selves, even in public, with great de- 
monstrations of passion and emotion. 
But even thus, the passions they pro- 
duced were all brought forward at the 
same point of excitation ; and except 
in that high key, when it is not in 
human nature to resist the display of 
them, it was not in the power of an 
‘ancient dramatist to present them to 
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as public events occupied most of the 
attention, and excited the’ interest 
more than any other of the members 
of the ancient republics, that, there- 
fore, such representations were, of all 
others, most suited to the taste of a 
Greek or a Roman anudience.—But to 
us there is not, in any degree, an in- 
discriminate satisfaction in those pub- 
lic changes of fortune ; and our poets 
are obliged to take upon themselves a 
much more difficult task, and to ex- 
amine the appearances of passion in 
all its stages, as well in its first and 
most secret beginnings, as in the un- 
restrained fury of its full-grown 
strength. 

I cannot, then, at all subscribe to 
the opinion that a chorus is by an 
means a part of the drama whic 
ought, on all, or on most occasions, to 
be adopted. Whether or not, on some 
‘occasions, in the case, for instance, 
of public events, which we may na- 
turally suppose will call together many 


eager spectators to witness their catas-. 


trophe,—whether something similar 
to the ancient chorus may not’ then 
have a good effect, I will not positive- 
ly determine. I amin doubts about 
the musical part, and am afraid the 
odes of the chorus are at all times un- 
natural, (there may, however, even 
here, be exceptions, ) but that a set of 
spectators interested in the events 
may be supposed to look eagerly on, 
—<cometimes bear a part in the 
dialogue—and when the ° principal 
characters withdraw, make natural re- 
marks on what’ they have seen and 
what they expect; that some such 
plan as this might occasionally be at- 
tended with a happy effect, I am ra- 
ther inclined to believe.’ We should, 
perhaps, feel ourselves interested in a 
more lively way in the fortunes of the 
principal characters, if we saw men 
who were little more connected with 
them than ourselves, yet appearing to 
feel a lively interest in them, and ex- 
pressing, in an apposite manner, whet 
may naturally be the feelings of our 
own hearts. And if the unities be 
matter of such importance, they might 
be preserved stil!, on some occasions, 
by this method. 
But they be to’me to be cir- 
very little moment. I 
ill not argue against them} by saying 
that, in thet, the deceptions ‘the 
theatre is very incomplete, and lays 


his audience.” Ihave no doubt that, “but a very feeble hold upon the mind. 
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Jt will still be maintained, that itis mr sownrcn’s REPLY TO THE QUAR- 
the intention of the dramatist to ren- TERLY REVIEW. 

der it as complete*as he.can.—{f will A prrenp of Mr Bowdich the 
rather say, on the other side, that it African traveller, havin 
isa kind of deception into which, at oJ our attention to a cities un- 
once, we are disposed to enter, and der this title, which has been late- 
with very little preparation on the ly printed in Lithography, and circu- 
part of the poet, to give into with all jated at Paris, we have been much in- 
our soul and interest. All we look terested by some parts of it, which we 
for in the poet, is a picture of nature shall take the liberty of laying before 
when he presents any thing to usat our readers. Unwilling as we are 
all ;—he may break off the represen- to enter, ourselves, or a controversy 
tation as often as he finds it conve- with any of our contemporaries, yet 
nient. I think it was the common when a man of merit appears to be 
usage in the ancient theatres to have wronged by any one of them, we are 
two or three plays performed in suc- ready to assist in procaring him a fair 
cession. Here was an evident proof hearing. 

that the audience could very speedily ~ {n the present case, this seems the 


restore their ag not merely to more necessary, as the general intelli- 
the continuation of the same fiction, gence and information displayed in 


but to an entire new series ofevents. the Quarterly Review, in regard to 
Every act in a modern play ought to voyages and travels, have rendered it 
be looked upon in the light of a little with many persons an authority al- 


drama in itself—an incomplete one most without a ; 
‘ ppeal in regard to the 
to be sure—-but yet such a series of characters of travellers. 


events as it is very natural to think ‘The Quarterly Reviewers, it will 
might be subjected to our observation, be remembered, a one time entertain- 
without our being witness either to ed a very good opinion of Mr Bow- 
any thing which preceded or was to dich, as the following sentences from 
follow. Is it not, indeed, the com- their account of the Congo expedi- 


mon case in real life, of which the tion (in their Number for June 1818) 
drama is supposed to be a copy, that wij) shew : 


we are spectators only of some de- 
tached part of a series. of events, and from the Governor of Cape Coast Castle 
that it is a mere chance that we shall was sent to Zey Tootoo aves King of 
ever be acquainted either with the shantee, consisting of Mr Bowdich, Mr 
causes of what we see, or shall have futchison, and Mr Tedlie. For some 
any opportunity of witnessing the time after their arrival in the capital, they 
consequences? Every act of a drama, were kept in close confinement, owing to 
then, is itself'a picture of as much of the jealousy instilled into the King’s mind 
real life as we have generally any op- by some Moorish merchants, assisted by the 
portunity of witnevsing in the course Mmtrigues of the notorious Daendels, once 
of any one train of events,—and no- the servile tool of Buonaparte, and now the 
thing is more natural, therefore, than TePresentative of, his Netherlandish, Mages. 
just ty on this part of the coast of Africa. Their 


good conduct, however enabled them to 
when we are getting most warmly in- overcome all difficulties ; and the King was 


terested in its progress. It isa natu- 5 well satisfied of the sincerity of their 
ral disappointment, and we can easily views and declarations, that he concluded a 
acquiesce in the common accidents of treaty with them, and consented to send his 
humanity. We are delighted, how- children to be educated at Cape Coast Cas- 

ever, when it is again presented to tle, ree 
us,—and the greater our interest was, __“* Mr Bowdich has been indefatigable in 
and the more our uneasiness from sus- his endeavours to procure information re- 
nse—the more satisfaction do we spectin Asliantee and the countries beyond 

when the whole interesting pic- **"—uer- 

ture is renewed. So that, according | Mr Bowdich adds, in the paper be- 
to the modern method, while nothing fore us, ‘‘ Mr Murray told me, at the 
»lace that is not quite natural, moment of the publication of my 
an additional source of enjoyment work, that the two principal contri- 
likewise is afforded us. butors to the amare ooh ete (men- 
Tuesrrs: ‘tioning their names) declared to 


** In the course of last year, a mission 


(Tobe continued.) that nothing could be more 
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structive or interesting ; and that it 
appeared to them as if they had known 
nothing of Africa before.’ 

Whether in consequence, as Mr 
Bowdich asserts, of an unlucky quar- 
rel with Mr Murray the bookseller, 
or of some other unexplained cause, 
it appears that these gentlemen soon 
began to see the matter in a different 
light. 

In the review of the mission to 
Ashantee, the following sentence is 
passed on the conduct of Mr Bow- 
dich and his two associates in Ashan- 
tee, who, it will be remembered, took 
upon themselves to supersede their 
superior officer Mr James: 

*¢ We incline to think that the annals of 
diplomacy do not furnish such an instance 
of contempt and disobedience to a superior 
officer as is here impudently avowed, in the 

face of the world, by the leader himself. 
Headed by Mr Bowdich, these gentlemen 
had evidently formed a conspiracy to get 
rid of Mr James, well knowing that he had 
it not in his power to take any steps against 
them with his wretched guard of two na- 
tive soldiers. They presumed, no doubt, 
on the near relationship of Mr Bowdich 
(nephew, we believe) to the Governor-in- 
Chief, and the event justified their confi- 
dence.’’—Quar. Rev. Jan. 1820. 


A high character of Mr James, 
written by Sir James Yeo, is then 
quoted; and it is observed of the 
treaty which Mr Bowdich concluded 
with the King of Ashantee, that the 
two principal articles were, permis- 
sion tor 4 British officer to reside con- 
stantly at Coomassie, and the engage- 
ment of the two Kings to commit their 
children to the care of the Governor- 
in-Chief, for education, at Cape Coast 
Castle ;—that “* Mr Hutchison, who 
had beer: left behind as Resident at 
Coomassie, finding his situation irk- 
some and useless, soon deemed it pru- 
dent to withdraw; and the King’s 
children were never sent.” 

After some farther ridicule of Mr 
Bowdich’s political enterprises, and of 
his literary efforts, the Reviewer pro- 
ceeds to his Geography, which he 
characterizes as “ wholly contrary to 
the laws of nature.” He then follows 
Mr Bowdich to England, and. thence 
to France, with unrelenting animosi- 


“ Qn his arrival in England he expect- 
ed immediately to be appointed to a situa- 


tion on the coast of Africa of his own carv- 


ing outa ‘salary of £500 a year, with the 
appointments of a membe? Of council, com- 
manding officer of the troops at head. 


~ 
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quarters, with the brevet rank of captain 
in Africa, and manager of expeditions for 
discoveries in the interior, with liberty to 
ep annual reports of all enterprises. 

his the Committee did not think fit to 
comply with; but told him that L.1000 a. 
year* would be set apart for the expences of 
missions of discovery, and that he might 
resume his situation, and take his chance 
with the governor (his uncle) and council 
as to his appointment to conduct these 
missions; this did not suit him, and— 
hinc ire et lacryme ! He sets off for Paris, 
offers his services to the French Institute, 
and hurls his vengeance, in the shape of « 
vituperative pamphlet, at the head of the 
‘African Committee,’ giving vent to his 
spleen against all their establishments. He 
asserts ‘ that the officers of the service have 
neither character nor ability, that the 
governors are mere shop-keepers, that the 
English uniform is disgraced, the flag 
insulted, the forts impotent, and the offi- 
cers in league with the natives of the 
waterside to cheat those of the inland in 
trade.”.—Quar. Rev. Vol. XXII. p. 299. 


And not content with all this ebulli- 
tion of wrath, he attacks him again, 
in a note to an article in a subsequent 
Number. ‘* M. Dupuis (the gentle- 
‘man appointed by Government as Re- 
sident at Coomassie) has at length 
proceeded to Ashantee, to endeavour 
to repair the mischief occasioned by 
the thoughtless conduct of Mr Bow- 
dich and his young companions, and 
by his famous treaty which was to last 
for ever.” —Jh. Vol. XXIII. p. 244. 
‘These are hard words; and when 
it is remembered that they are ap- 
plied to a young man, who has no 
other possession than his character, 
and who had risked his life, in cir- 
cumstances of imminent danger, in 
the performance of what he conceived 
to be a ety service to his country, 
we think no one can approve of their 
being employed, unless the opinion, 
so contidently expressed, rests on very 
firm grounds. But if the facts are 
correctly stated in the document con- 
tained in the paper before. us, (and 
the responsibility, as to the correctness 
of these statements, rests of course 
with Mr Bowdich,) we must take the 
liberty of saying, that they appear to 
us to have been very incorrectly stated 


in the Quarterly Review. 


Mr Bowdich tells us, that he wae 
himself anxious to reply to the Quare’ 
terly Review as soon as it appearem; 
but he adds, “ The generous soNel- 


* It should be mentioned that this is 
only 600 Sterling money. 
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tude of a man venerated throughout 
Europe, who condescended to profess 
himself my admirer, when even the 
Quarterly Review smiled on me in 
the first moments of my successful 
debut as an African traveller, and 
who hastened to prove himself my 
friend when it became the fashion to 
slander and persecute me, influenced 
wny silence by the following note :” 


*¢ Je ne sais, mon cher Monsieur, si vos 
amis d’Angleterre vous ont donné un con- 
seil bien utile en vous engageant a écrire 
contre le Quart. Review. 

*¢ Je verrai «vec plaisir citer mon nom 
chaque fois que je puisse vous donner un 
temoignage public de mon estime et de I’in- 
terét qu’inspire votre noble, et courageux 
devoucment. J’ai retardé ma reponse : j'ai 
voulu consulter une personne qui vous est 
sincerement attachée, et qui comme moi, 
craint que votre reponse pourroit vous ar- 
reter dans la carriere utile que vous voulez 
suivre. M. Cuvier pense, comme moi, que 
l’on ne gagne jamais rien contre les jour- 
naux qui agissent comme les troupes re- 
glées, comme des armées permanentes. 
Nous desirons votre repos, et des succés, 
Monsieur, qui doivent recompenser un si 
genereux devouement, des etudes si labo- 
rieuses. Veuillez bien excuser ma fran- 
chise et agréer l’expression de ma haute et 
affectueuse consideration. 

(Signed) ‘* HuMBOLDT. 
“ Paris, ce 5 Mai 1820.”—Reply, p. 3. 


It was the subsequent note to the 
Article on the Course of the Niger, 
therefore, which called forth the re- 
ply ; of which we propose to state 
the leading points. 

The first charge is, that Mr Bow- 
dich, trusting to the favour of his re- 
lation the Governor, formed a con- 
spiracy against his superior officer, Mr 
James, interfered unnecessarily in the 
conference at Coomassie, and occasion- 
ed much mischief by so doing. Mr 
Bowdich enters into a long statement 
regarding the character of Mr Hope 
Smith, the Governor, and of Messrs 
Hutchison and Tedlie, his compa- 
nions, to shew how improbable it is 
that these gentlemen should have act- 
ed tht base parts here assigned. to 
them... But what is more to the pur- 
pose, he then refers to public docu- 
ments, which shew, that his conduct 
at: Coomassie was fully approved and 
sanctioned, and that he was particu- 
larly:recommunded to the African Com- 
+ mittee.on account of it, rot only by the 
Governor, but by the four other mem- 
bers of the council. . 


Extract from the Governor's Dispatch. 


** Mr James being ordered to return here 
ag soon as possible, will, deliver you his in- 
structions, and you will immediately on re- 
ceipt of this letter, take upon yourself the 
management of the mission. I have every 
reliance on your prudence and discretion, 
and still firmly hope, that the termination 
of the embassy will be attended with suc- 
cess, and that the sanguine expectations 
which we have entertained as to the result 
of it will not be disappointed. 

“ The king has received a very errone- 
ous impression of the affair of the Fantee 
notes, which I regret to hear was the cause 
of a serious disturbance. . I.am glad, how- 
ever, to find, that by your prompt mode of 
conduct, you were in some measure able to 
repress the unfavourable bias it seems to 
have occasioned. 

“ T. E. Bowdich, Esq. Coomassie. 


Extract from the Governor's Letter 
accompanying the Dispatch. 


“* The fate of the mission was suspend- 
ed by a thread; your decisive manner of 
acting has, I am happy to find, extricated 
it from the danger with which it was threat- 
ened. The zealousness with which you 
are actuated in this very interesting cause, 
is highly gratifying to me, and I have every 
confidence that your exertions will be the 
means of accomplishing every object of the 
mission to the utmost of our expectations, 
and to the honour and credit of yourself. 
The public letter will inform you of Mr 
James’s recal. 

“ T. E. Bowdich, Esq. 


“© Extract from the Leiter of the Vices 
President of the Council. 


“ I feel the fullest conviction that the 
chief objects of the mission will now be ef- 
fected, and thet it will terminate in a man- 
ner highly creditable to yourself, and ad- 
vantageous to the public. With sincere 
wishes for your success and safe return, L 
am, &c. 

“T. E. Bowdich, Esq. 


Dispatch of the Governor and Council of 
Cape Coast Castle to the African C 
mittee. 

‘¢ We cannot conclude this paragraph 
without noticing the distinguished mannér 
in which the negotiation with our new al- 
lies, the Ashantees, was conducted by Mr 
Bowdich. , By his talents, energy, perse- 
verance, and prudence, obstacles that seem- 
ed invincible have been surmounted, and 
whatever may be the extent of our future: 
intercourse with the interior, the founda- 
tion must certainly be attributed to him ; 


to recommend him, to, your notice, would 
be a reflection. on, your judgment.— Afri. 


can Commitice, pp. 
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These documents, it must be ob- 
served, were printed in the pamphlet 
on the African Committee, which was 
in the hands of the Reviewer who ac- 
cused Mr Bowdich of conspiracy. Mr 
Bowdich adds, 


‘¢ To the good opinion of the Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Council, who wrote the letter 
above quoted, I had only a public claim, 
and the Ex-Governor in Chief, then at 
Cape Coast, while he cherished the impres- 
sion that my evidence on the Committee had 
unjustly tended to his recal, conscientiously 
declared to my friends, that, if he had been 
in command, instead of my relative, he 
- would have given me the first vacant fort 
for my conduct. The other two members 
of the Council, which unanimously resolv- 
ed on Mr James’s recal from Coomassie, 
and who signed the dispatch recommend- 
ing me to the Committee, were known to 
be my enemies.”—Reply, p. 


= 


We formerly found fault with Mr 
Bowdich tor ‘ crowing too much over 
poor Mr James,” when it was unne- 
cessary ; but when his own character 
is called in question, he may be allow- 
ed to state, “* that Mr James,” after 
his recall, “ was condemned unani- 
mously by these five members of coun- 
cil ; that it was resolved unanimously,” 
so the public document runs, “ that 
Mr James was guilty of all that was 
laid to his charge ;” and it was ad- 
ded, ** that, in consideration of his 
state of mind and body at the time, 
he be displaced from his seat in coun- 
cil for twelve months, retaining his 
government of Accra.” 

We do not consider it necessary to 
enter farther into the character of Mr 
James, but we think it must be ad- 
mitted, as a sufficient answer to the 
charge of contempt and disobedience 
towards a superior officer, that the 
colleagues in office of that superior 
officer themselves, and the persons 
who had delegated him on the em- 
bassy, considered the offence as justi- 
fied by the circumstances of the case ; 
and disgraced him, and strongly re- 
commended the junior officers on ac- 
count of their respective conduct in 
that affair. * And although it be true 
that the treaty with the King of 
_Ashantee, like many other treaties 
with more civilized monarchs, has not 
been productive of perpetual peace and 
amity, (which, however, so far as the 
English are-concerned, seem to have 
only been interrupted by one or two 
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angry messages,") yet it must be ob- 
served, first, that the responsibility, 
in regard to it, does not strictly rest on 
Mr Bowdich, but on the Governor 
and Council of Cape Coast Castle, who 
not only sanctioned and confirmed, 


, but highly applauded it; and, se- 


condly, we must admit that there the 
following remarks of Mr Bowdich are 
of some weight. 


‘* Recollect the Ashantce army was pre- 
pared to butcher the whole of the remain- 
ing Fantees when I negotiated * my fa- 
mous treaty,’ as-the geographer calls it; 
recollect that the path was opened, and a 
free trade instituted ; that Mr Hutchison 


was left as resident; that Mr Dupuis still 


enjoys a salary as such ; and it must be al- 
lowed that a little was done for humanity ;: 
and I will prove in a week or two, if I have 
not proved it already, that something was 
done for history and solid geography.”— 
Reply, p» G4. 

‘© Was I to be answerable,” he con. 
tinues, ** for the mischiefs which might 
result from a system of government on the 
pest of the African Committee, which I 

ad exposed, and entreated my country to 
reform for the sake of that unhappy con- 
tinent ? Was I to expect that no misun- 
derstanding might arise from substituting 
Mr Dupuis, a merchant and vice-consul of 
Mogadore, without doubt an honourable 
man, but a total stranger to the Ashantees 
and the country, for Mr Hutchison, the 
favourite of the king, and an ornament to 
the cause ?”—Repiy, p. 66. 


In regard to the return of Mr Hut- 
chison from Coomassie, it will be ob- 
served, that the Quarterly Review and 
Mr Bowdich are at issue, the former 
asserting that Mr Hutchison, “ find- 
ing his situation irksome and useless, 
soon deemed it prudent to with- 
draw ;” whereas Mr Bowdich says, 
that, “* after fulfilling the arduous 
duties of Resident, to the admiration 
of the Governor, industriously acquire 


* The cause of these ap from a let- 
ter from Cape Coast Castle, quoted in Mr 
Bowdich’s Reply, to have been as follows: 
—‘* The bearer of it declared in the "ap 
hall, that the King had sworn to attack and 
destroy Cape Coast Town ; that he had no 
palaver with the inhabitants of the Castle, 
yet, if the Castle opened upon his troops, he, 
the King, advised the Governor to add to the 
height of the walls. "The King’s plea 18, 
that the Cape Coast people industriously 
circulated that the King of Buntookeo bed 
been victorious. Such a report, fo my 

was in circulation.” 
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ing the languages, and accommodating 
himself to every thing, he was super- 
seded and thrown back from a situa- 
tion of JL. 400 a-year, to a writership 
of L. 160, and that to benefit a stran- 
ger to the service, Mr Dupuis.” ‘The 
following extract which he gives from 
Mr Hutchison’s last Dispatches from 
Coomassie, seems sufficient to shew, 
that the former account ofthe matter 
is incorrect ; and, at the same time, 
explains the circumstance of the young 
negro Princes never having arrived at 
Cape Coast. 


Coomassie, 3d Feb. 1818. 

“ Sin,—The public letter of the 9th 
ult. arrived on the 29th, with the articles 
for the king therein mentioned, for which 
his majesty desires me to return his ac- 
knowledgments, and also for the clothing 
given to his people, with which he is ex- 
tremely pleased. 

** I beg leave to state, that the gold sent 
down by the king as a pledge for powder 
and guns was against my opinion, given 
at the desire of the king in the first in- 
stance, and afterwards persisted in by the 
council, from their anxiety to prove their 
honour in public transactions, which made 
the request be repeated. I trust this ex- 
planation will be satisfactory. 

** Your public letter of the 26th ult. was 
delivered me by the messenger when the 
king had left town, the contents of which 
I therefore communicated to Agay, he as- 
sured me that his majesty had given up all 
thoughts of further interference, and had 
instructed the messengers on their depar- 
ture for Cape Coast, to announce to Adoo 
Bradie, that all further communication with 
Brew the slave trader must cease, in cori- 
sequence of my positive statement that the 
governor in chief could not deign isi to 
enter into an affair so often agitated 

‘¢ His majesty has been anxious all along 
that some of his family should Yeceive 
an English education, that they vig 
maintain their influence in the empire, as, 
from the order of succession, they nvast fall 
into the second rank after his decease. 
Preparations were, accordingly, made for 
some of the princes to be sent to head- 


‘ quarters, when the aristocracy and great 


chiefs repairing in a body, represented to 
the king their unwillingness that any in- 
novation should take place. respecting the 
established customs of the nation, ‘ We 
ate willing,’ said Apokoo, who stood forth 
as their speaker, * to prove to your majes- 
ty our devotion to your person, by receiv- 
ing your foot on our necks, and taking the 
sacred oath that we will perform all your 
commands, Our gold, our slaves, and our 
lives are yours, and are ready to be deliver- 
ed. up.at your command : The English are 
our friends, and we wish them to continue 
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80 ; an officer resident here is sufficient to 
settle all differences, and we wish to pro- 
tect him to evince our fidelity.’ In con- 
sequence of this representation, the king 
was reluctantly compelled to give up the 
point, and the result was communicated to 
me through Apokoo, who gave me the 
strongest assurances of the king's and chiefs’ 
good wishes, * but the measure they had 
chosen was necessary to ensure their safety 
from intrigues and misrepresentation ; add- 
ing, in confidence, that their interest oblig- 
ed them to cheat the king a little, which 
they could not do if any of his children or 
followers were educated by Englishmen, 
and their incomes would be seriously in- 
jured in consequence,—that they must 
prevent it for the same reason that they 
would support the residency.’ Such a re- 
sult naturally led me to inquire whether 
or not I might be considered as an intruder 
from being the organ of the supreme coune 
cil to his majesty; but the chiefs are not 
more jealous of their own princes than they 
are anxious for the maintaining of a residen- 
cy in this place, from the circumstance of 
all presents, pay, or articles of trade from 
the British forts being divided yey, 
them, which otherwise is embezzled by the 
inferior messengers sent down for such 
purposes. 

*¢ Your wish to obtain any information 
respecting the books or papers of the Eu- 
ropeans drowned in the Quolla, so anxious- 
ty expressed, made me use every effort to 
secure it as far as possible,—in consequence 
of which I gave the Shereef Brahima a 
note to receive at Cape Coast Castle from 
L.20 to L. 40 Sterling, according to the 
value of the books or papers produced. A 
messenger was dispatched early in Janua~ 
ry, and the Shereef assures me, that on his 
return to Boussa, his influence with the 
sultan will enable him to collect what other 
things were obtained by the people, and 
forward them to Cape Coast Castle. 

** | was flattered by the king urging me 
in council to pledge that I would myself 
relurn again as resident ; but as such an 
assurance could not be given by me, I re- 
ferred his majesty to you on that point. 
Should my services be again required, I 
shall be actuated by the same principles 
which have always governed me in Ashan~- 
tee ; whether or not they merit approbation 
is not for me to judge. 

* I need not repeat to you, Sir, that the 
annihilation of the slave trade is insepara~ 
ble from the raaintenance and improvement 
of our new connection. 7 

“J received three ounce of gold* as 
presents from the kinz at the Adai cus- 
toms, and yesterday, on taking leave, a 
farther present of three periguins + for the 


* 12 currency. 
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expence of my journey. I have the ho- 
nour to be, &c. &c. 


* WILLIAM HuTCHISON.” 


After this evidence of the footing 
on whieh this gentleman was, as Re- 
sident at Coomassie, we cannot find 
fault with Mr Bowdich’s assertion, 
that “‘ the field for Mr Dupuis’s ex- 
ertions was opened by the labours and 
sufferings of Tedlie, Hutchison, and 
himself, and that he had merely to 
follow in the track which they had 
beaten.” 'The Quarterly Review does 
not precisely inform us, nor have we 
been able to learn, what the mischief 
was which this gentleman went to 
Coomassie to repair ; but one thing 
is certain, that the establishment of 
the vffice of Resident at Coomassie, 
which he went to fill, and which the 
Governor and Council at Cape Coast 
Castle (and the Quarterly Review it- 
self, in its moments of good humour) 
considered to be an object of great im- 
portance, and of very difficult attain- 
ment, was accomplished by the exer- 
tions of Mr Bowdich and his friends. 

We do not intend to trouble our 
readers with the differences between 
Mr Bowdich and the Reviewer in 

phy, understanding that Mr 
Bowdich is about to publish a small 
volume on the geography of Africa, 


in which, of course, he will fight his 


own battle. Neither shall we meddle 
with the personal dispute between Mr 
Bowdich and the African Committee, 
on which the Quarterly Review has 
so summary a judgment ; 

ut it does appear to us rather unge- 
nerous to give him no credit for pub- 
lic motives, and to ascribe entirely to 
malice and revenge, his conduct in 
laying before the world the proceed- 
ings of that Company, when it is re- 
membered, that the justice of his re- 
presentations 1s fully admitted by the 
Reviewer ; and that, in consequence of 
the exposures which he made, and in 
conformity with the suggestions he 
threw out, the whole system of the 
administration of that colony is about 
to-be changed by the government it- 
self, and, of course, with the full ap- 
probation of the Quarterly Review. 
That his publishing statements inju- 
rious to the African Committee, was 
not merely the Consequence of the re- 
fusal of his. demands, is sufficiently 


obvious from, this, that he complains 


in his second work, (on the African. 


Committce,) and apparently with rea-: 
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son, of his demands having been re- 


fused in consequence of the exposures 
made in his previous work. ‘“* How. 
ever my conscientions exposures may 
have incensed the Committee, my 
conduct and services have been very 
differently viewed by others,” 

We conceive it to be but justice to 
Mr Bowdich to give in his own words 
his ideas of the best. mode of acquir- 
ing both commercial advantage and 
scientific information in Africa, with 
the material parts of which, it, will be 
observed, that the Quarterly Review- 
ers themselves “ most cordially con- 
eur. 


** To become intimately acquainted with 
the interior of Africa, and to tranquillize 
it, are the first great steps towards coni- 
mercial intercourse and civilization. 

* ‘To place residents in situations to me- 
diate between the great contending king- 
doms, and to originate commerce, is not 
only the most humane, the most prudent, 
and the most economical, but the only le- 
gitimate method of acquiring political in- 
fluence and power. 

‘+ Assured that benevolence is associated 
with commerce in the views of the British 
government in Africa, it is desirable for the 
happiness of the natives as well as our own 
interests, that we should be the first to ex- 
plore and attach the interior powers ; the 
views of other European settlers on the 
coast, who would anticipate us, being more 
selfish, or simply commercial. 

“* The address of residents would daily 
extend and strengthen the British influ- 
ence, induce and preserve peace, originate 
and nurse commercial intercourse, com- 
municate encouraging impressions of the 
British character to the more distant king- 
doms, introduce or improve the arts and 
habits connected with civilization, and by 
example and temperate reasoning padoly 
superinduce a disposition more congeni 
to humanity, if not to the true religion. 
Residents would also collect for 
phers and naturalists the rare desiderata 
and novelties unattainable by travellers en 
passant, and pave the way for missions to 
more distant a chain of 
which, the Committee may not only reach, 
but establish themselves on the Niger.”’= 
African Committee, p. 18, 19.. | 


To this we will add what he says 
in the paper before us, of the possible 
improvement of the Negroes. | 


‘¢ It appears to me that there are excep- 
tions only to the general character of the in- 
habitants of this part of Afried, ‘whose 
minds would afford fruits to” cultivation, 


_and whose hearts are sensibly alive to'virs 
tue and benevolence ; but the 
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world that these exceptions are by no means 
so rare as is imagined, and, if ever the ho- 
nourable views, the generous wishes, of the 
British nation are realized, civilization will, 
I am sure, mature and create very many 
more. Indeed, we are not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the negroes of the interior 
to decide upon their characters en masse.” 
—Reply, p. 72. 


As to the accusation of Mr Bowdich 
having “ offered his services to the 
French Institute,” the following state- 
ment in his Reply will show, that the 
very reverse is the fact. 


*¢ As to the offers of my services to the 
French, Baron Humboldt, Baron Cuvier, 
Sir Sidney Smith, Biot, and all my friends 
know and will attest, that such a thing was 
never even suggested ; although, as one of 
the Secretaries of State of my own country 
observed, I should have been perfectly jus- 
tified if | had. Unhappily for Mr Mur- 
ray’s geographer, I have a voucher to shew 
that overtures were made to me, and, as 
the friends before mentioned can prove, 
declined, from a feeling which they com- 
mended ; although others, equally zealous 
for my interest, called it a foolish enthu- 
siasm. I hope the continued neglect of 
my own government will not give me rea- 
son to think so too. This voucher is the 
note of M. Dupin, a gentleman whose ac- 
count of his mission to England has lately 
come. under the notice of the Quarterly 


Review, and who, fortunately for me, is a’ 


public character well known in both coun- 
tries. 

Paris Mercredi, 1] Novembre 1819. 

*¢ MonsreurR,—Son Excellence le Mi- 
nistre de la Marine et des Colonlés, qui 
désire beaucoup vous connaitré, vous pric 
de venir demain matin, avec moi, déjeuner 
chez lui. 

‘¢ Si yous voulez avoir la complaisance 
de venir me prendre & 10 heures précises, 
jaurai le plaisir de vous conduire. 

& Veuillez eroire & tout le désir que j'ai 
de vous étre, @ la fois utile et agréable. 
J’ai. ’honneur de vous saluer, 

(Signed) ‘* Cu. DuPIN.- 


«$6 J did not know M. Dupin’s person 
even, before he visited me on the part of 
the Minister. I was given to understand, 
that I might have a carte blanche given me 
for my scientific expeditions, that [ should 
be attached to the Senegai establishment, 
and for the twelve months or the period 

eceding my sailing, be adjoined to the 
Polonial Board. M. Biot, who conversed 
with M. Dupin on. the subject in my be- 
half can and will attest, that, expressing 


my sense of the compliment, 1 urged my 


aversion to wndertake any thing incensist- 
ent. with my-feelings as an Englishman, or 
which might place me in an invidious point 


of view in my own country, and thus jus- 
tify the neglect of my own government.” 
Reply, p. 10, 11. 


Having thus selected from the work 
before us what appears to us to be a 
satis{actory refutation of the only se- 
rious charges brought against Mr Bow« 
dich by the Quarterly Review, we 
must add, that the manner in which 
that gentleman conducts his defence 
is by no means commendable. We 
conceive, indeed, that the vigorous 
and energetic character of mind which 
fits a man for enterprises of difficult 
and danger, is hardly compatible wit 
the caution and circumspection which 
are required in the management of a 
literary controversy. Mr Bowdich, 
feeling strongly what we must confess 
appear to us unmerited wrongs, has 
been led to use such rash and abu- 
sive language, as cannot but offend 
the taste of the cool and dispassionate 
reader; and seems to us to stand 
somewhat in need of the warning of 
Lord Byron, that there is one sub- 
ject, “on which all men are fluent, 
and none agreeable.” ‘The best thing 
we can say in his defence is, that if 
he had possessed that coolness of tem- 
per which would have enabled him to 
manage this controversy with more 
address and judgment, we should have 
had less hopes than we now have, of 
his ultimately silencing all his enemies 
by on a theatre 
where he need not fear their compe- 
tition. We understand, that under 
the friendly direction of the most il- 
lustrious traveller of the present day, 
and of the most distinguished scien- 
tific men of Paris, he has been indus- 
triously fitting himself for making 
more scientific observafions on his 
next journey in Africa, than any other 
traveller has yet made in that Conti- 
nent. We cannot suppose, that after 
he has acquired all this knowledge, 


an opportunity of applying it will be. 


long denied him ; and we rejoice to 


find that he has friends on whom the. 


public may depend for procuring him 
such an opportunity. The two fol- 


lowing letters, from two of our most. 
celebrated naval heroes, may well.con- | 
sole a man of his enterprising spirit, 


for the ill humour of many critics. 


reckon on you, I have ever since 

‘the first notice of your penetration into the 
“interior, a8 an instrument under Providence — 

for the introduction of civilization and hu- 
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manity amongst the barbarians that now 
grope their way towards amelioration in 
those respects, and the abolition of human 
sacrifices,—a crying abomination, which 
ought alone to animate Europe to that end. 
I have worked towards these objects with 
Granville Sharp, and men like him, since 
the year I first observed the necessity and 
the facility in Morocco in 1788. In this 
view, in concert with Mr Wilberforce, I 
induced the Sovereigns and principal per- 
sons assembled at Vienna to form the in- 
stitution of Knights Liberators, of which 


they were pleased to make me president. 


As such, I hereby offer to admit you as a 
member, though not a knight, but worthy 
so to become. I should be glad to know 
the day this week, after to-morrow, that 
you may be free, to dine with me, and meet 
Admiral Barré, a worthy philanthropic 
man, and brave antagonist in the long war, 
who enters into your philanthropic views, 
and with whom [ wish to make you per- 


sonally acquainted. —Your’s truly, 


(Signed) W. SripNEY 
E. Bowdich, Esq.’” 
Reply, pp. 42, 43. 


‘¢] mentioned in my letter a few days 


- since, that I had enclosed Mr Bowdich’s pa- 


pers to my brother,* and to-day I have them 
returned by him, with the following re- 
mark, to use his own words:—‘1 have 
read all Mr Bowdich’s letters, and I think 
as I did; the subject is very interesting, 
and he has been very ill used, and that our 
affairs in Africa are in very bad hands. I 
was present at a Trinity House dinner with 
Lord Liverpool, when he spoke of Mr 
Bowdich’s work in the highest terms, as 
the most interesting he had ever read, and 
the most extraordinary. Mr Bowdich will 
have u very difficult task to get heard as 
he ought to be ; but he will succeed at last, 
either here or in France. ‘Truth and rea- 
son are his own.’ 

** You will carry all this back to my 
friend.—Believe me, dear Madam, &e. 

(Signed) S. PELLEW. 
** Mrs Bowdich.”—Reply, pp. 43, 44. 


It were almost an insult to our coun- 
try to apprehend, that one of whom 
such men think so highly, can be 
doomed to so melancholy a destiny, as 
that which the neglect of his former 
patrons has led his imagination to pic- 
ture. 


-* My country has abandoned its inte- 
rest in my life, and it is now my own. 
My feelings are altered by injury and ad- 
versity ; they are become more indepen- 


dent, and are prouder. I have struggled 
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hitherto for the sake of those whom it is 
my duty to support and protect, and I will 
struggle still: no privation, no persecu. 
tion, no suffering, can drive me to despair. 
There is but one in the bitter catalogue of 
the necessities of life that appals me—thaz 
of suing for favour, for the means of exist. 
ence, from those who have slandered and 
insulted me. If, as an Englishman, I can 
by any ibility be reduced to this, [ 
may, perhaps, forget myself as a Christian, 
To drive me from the determination of re. 
turning to Africa is impossible, for that 
would be to desert the cause to which [ 
have pledged my life ; to seal the triumph 
of my enemies; and I hope, I pray, that 
the benevolent feelings of the present mem- 
bers of the British Government may not be 
afflicted by the recollection that they have 
been persuaded to be unjust to me, when it 
is too late to take me by the hand and tell 
me so; when a family which depends on 
my exertions for support will reply, ¢ that 
I have fallen in the interior of Africa, the 
victim of disinterested zeal and unsupport- 
ed enterprise.’ 

** But this must not be my conclusion ; 
it would look like seeking that pity which 
I regard as little better than insult ; rather 
let me recal my firmness, my pride, and 
my disdain, to tell my enemies to pursue 
their honourable course, if it pleases them ; 
to unite against an unpatronized individual 
who never injured cheno. om ask a fa- 
vour of them when I cannot ask one of my 
friends—it is, to attack me openly: I am 
ready to reply.”—Reply, pp. L08, 109. 


REMARKS ON THE FALL OF JERUSA- 
LEM: A DRAMATIC POEM. BY THE 
REV. H. H. MILMAN. * 


Men of mediocrity and self-con- 
ceit have been heard to complain, that 
it had fallen to their lot to live at too 
late a period of time to attain eminent 


- distinction either as philosophers or as 


poets. Discoveries, say they, in any 
of the sciences, are no longer to be 
expected ; the walks of literature have 
all pied; and both the 
subjects an e imagery of poetry 
have been all he in- 
ference, which persons of this deserip- 
tion—and they are a numerotis’ race 
—wish their hearers to draw from this 
mode of talking is, that, had they lived 
at an earlier period, they would have 
obtained a conspicuous niche in 

Temple of Fame, dnd heen revered 
by successive generations of posterity 


Lord Exmouth, 


for the splendour and utility of their 
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mental achievements. The vast ac- 
cessions of knowledge which, of late 
years, have rewarded investigation 
and enterprise, and still more the 
truly “‘ beautiful and sublime” dis. 
ae s of original genius, which are 
ily appearing to charm and trans- 
port all who have imaginations to ca 
tivate, and hearts to feel, ought for 
ever to shame such persons into si- 
lence, and lead them to estimate their 
limited talents more justly. The 
names of Davy, Scott, Byron, and 
other gifted individuals, will here oc- 
cur to the recollection of our readers 
—persons who have commanded the 
admiration and the gratitude of their 
countrymen, for the noble use their 
genius has enabled them to make even 
of the objects with which we are most 
familiar and daily conversant—who 
have constructed for themselves mo- 
numents of deathless fame from ma- 
terials deemed by men of ordinary 
minds too worthless or insignificant 
once to draw their regard. And yet, 
when we see so much made of them, 
we are apt to wonder why they could 
be so long overlooked. The same 
praise, we think, is due to Mr Mil- 
man, who has been fortunate not 
merely in the choice of a consecrated, 
an unappropriated, and withal a well 
known theme, but has been equally 
happy in the execution of his design. 
Numerous and great as are the rivals 
with which a poet of the present day 
must cope in his way to distinction, 
we hesitate not to affirm, that, in point 
of elevation of sentiment, dignity of 
language, developement of character, 
and, above all, the energy of the ly- 
rical strains with which the piece is 
diversified, the author of “ The Fall 
of Jerusalem” is fully entitled to take 
his station in the first rank of poetical 
eminence. 

The opening of this drama is 
well fitted to command attention. 
At the close of the day, Titus, with 
his officers around him, stands ao 
the Mount of. Olives with Jerusalem 
full in his view, and directs Caius 
Placidus to advance the eagles even to 
the walls of that ‘“ rebellious city.” 
The description of the city is given in 
the following splendid strains. 


Tit. It must be— 
And yet it moves me, Romans ! it confounds 
The counsels of my firm philosophy, 
That Ruin'’s merciless ploughshare must 
pass o'er, 
VOL. VII. 
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And barren salt be sown on yon proud city. 

As on our olive crowned hill we stand, 

Where Kedron at our feet its scanty waters 

Distils from stone to stone with gentle 
motion, 

As through a valley sacred to sweet peace, 

How boldly doth it front us! how majes- 
tically ! 

Like a luxurious vineyard, the hill side 

Is hung with marble fabrics, line o’er line, 

Terrace o'er terrace, nearer still, and nearer 

To the blue heavens. Here bright and 
sumptuous palaces, 

With cool and verdant gardens interspers'd; 

Here towers of war that frown in massy 
strength. 

While over all hangs the rich purple eve, 

As conscious of its being her last farewell 

Of light and glory to that fated city. 

And, as our clouds of battle dust and smoke 

Are melted into air, behold the Temple, 

In undisturb’d and lone serenity, 

Finding itself a solemn sanctuary 

In the profound of heaven! It stands be- 
fore us 

A mount of snow fretted with golden pin- 
nacles ! 

The very sun, as though he worshipp’d 
there, 

Lingers upon the gilded cedar roofs ; 

And down the long and branching porti- 
coes, 

On every flowery sculptur’d capital 

Glitters the homage of his parting beams. 

By Hercules! the sight might almost win 

‘The offended majesty of Rome to mercy. 

pp- 7; 8. 

Titus, however, feels himself borne 
against the devoted city by an over- 

wering impulse, which, though fine- 
ly imagined, and justifiable, both by 
a reference to the tenets of Paganism, 
and the predictions concerning the 
destruction of Jerusalem, ought, we 
think, to bave been less perceptible to 
himself, and the commander of the 
Roman legions might have been per- 
mitted to feel that he retained-his free 

ency. The resolute obstinacy with 
which the Jews withstood the autho- 
rity of Rome might have been deem- 
ed sufficient to account for his deter- 
mination to devote them, with their 
capital city, to destruction. 

The exquisite beauty of the next 
scene must plead our excuse for giving 
so long an extract.—The speakers are 
Javan, a Christian, who had left the 
city, and Miriam, daughter of Simon, 
surnamed the Assassin, one of the 


chief leaders of the Jews. 
The Fountain of Stloe.— Night. 
Javan. Sweet fountain, once again I 
visit thee ! 
And thou art flowing on, and freshening still 
3x 
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The green moss, and the flowers that bend The skin all rosy with the emprisoned 
to thee, wine; 

Modestly with a soft unboastful murmur _— All 1 can bear thee, more than thou canst 

Rejoicing at the blessings that thou bearest. bear 


Pure, stainless, thou art flowing on; the 
stars 

Make thee their mirror, and the moonlight 
beams 

Course one another o’er thy silver bosom : 

And yet thy flowing is through fields of 
blood, 

And armed men their hot and weary brows 

Slake with thy limpid and perennial cool. 
ness. 

Even with such rare and singular purity 
-Mov’st thou, oh Miriam, in yon cruel city. 
Men’s eyes, o’erwearied with the sights of 


war 

With tumult and with grief, repose on 
thee... 

As on a refuge and a sweet refreshment. 

Thou canst o’erawe, thou in thy gentle- 
ness 

A trembling, pale, and melancholy maid, 

The brutal violence of ungodly men. 

Thou glidest on amid the dark pollution 

In modesty unstain’d, and heavenly influ- 
ences, 

More lovely than the light of star or moon, 

As though delighted with their own reflec- 
tion 

From spirit so pure, dwell evermore upon 
thee. 

Oh! how dost thou, beloved proselyte 
To the high creed of him who died for men, 
Oh! how dost thou cominend thestruths I 

teach thee, 
By the strong faith and soft humility 
Wherewith thy soul embraces them! Thou 
prayest, 
And I, who pray with thee, feel my words 
wing’d 
And holier fervour gushing from my heart, 
While heaven seems smiling kind accep- 
_ tance down 
On the associate of so pure a worshipper. 
But ah! why com’st thou not? these 
two long nights 
I’ve watch’d forethee in vain, and have not 
felt 
The music of thy footsteps on my spirit— 
Voice at a distance. Javan ! 
Jav. It is her voice! the air is fond of 
it, 
And enviously delays its tender sounds 
From the ear that thirsteth for then—— 
Miriam ! 
JAVAN, MIRIAM. 


Jav, Nay,stand thus in thy timid breath- 
That; I may gaze on, thee, and thou not 
_ chide 

Because I gaze too fondly. 

Mir. Hast thou brought me 
Thy wonted offerings ? ) 

av. Dearest, they are here : 

The bursting fig, the’cool and ripe pome- 
granate, 


Home to the city. 
Mir. Bless thee !—Oh my father ! 

How will thy famish’d and thy toil-bow'd 
frame 

Resume its native majesty ! thy words, | 

When this bright draught hath slak’d thy 

arched lips, , 

Flow with their wonted freedom and com- 

mand. 
Jav. Thy father! still no thought but 

of thy father ! 

Nay, Miriam! but thou must hear me now, 

Now ere we part—if we must part again, 

If my sad spirit must be rent treen thine: 

Even now our city trembles on the verge 

Of utter ruin. Yeta night ortwo, 

And the fierce stranger in our- burning 
streets 

Stands conqueror: and how the Roman 
conquers, 

Let Gischala, let fallen Jotapata 

Tell, if one living man, one innocent child, 

Yet wander o’er their cold and scatter’d 
ashes. 

They slew them, Miriam, the old gray men, 

Whose blood scarce tinged their swords— 
(nay, turn not from me, 

The tears thou sheddest feel as though I 


wrung them 

From mine own heart, my life-blood’s 
dearest drops)— 

They slew them, Miriam, at the mother’s 
breast, 


The smiling infants ;—and thetender maid, 
The _ the loving, and the chaste, like 
thee, 
They slew her not till— 
Mir, Javan, ’tis unkind! 
T have ae at home of thoughts like 
ese 
Thoughts horrible, that freeze the blood 
and make 
A heavier burthen of this weary life. 
I thee’t’ have pass’d a tranquil 
our, 
A brief, a hurried, yet still tranquil hour ! 
—But thou art like them all! the miserable 
Have only Heaven, where they can rest in 


peace, 
Without being mock’d and taunted with 
their misery. pp. 13—17. 


After more of this beautiful inter- 
view, Javan at last says, 


Jav. And wilt thou leave me ? 
Mir. My father ! 
Jav. Miriam ! is not thy father 
(Oh, that such flowers should bloom on 
such a stock !) 
The curse of Israel? even his common 
name 


Simon the Assassin ! of the bloody. men * 
That hold their iron, sway within yon city, 


The bloodiest ! 
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Mir. Oh cease! I pray thee cease ! 
Javan! I aay that all men hate my fa- 
ther 
Javan ! I fear that all should hate my fa- 
ther ; 
And therefore, Javan, must his daughter’s 
love, 
Her dutiful, her deep, her fervent love, 
Make up to his forlorn and desolate heart 
The forfeited affections of his kind. 
Is’t not so written in our Law? and He 
We worship came not to destroy the Law. 
Then let men rain their curses, let the 
storm 
Of human hate beat on his rugged trunk, 
I will cling to him, starve, die, bear the 
scoffs 
Of men upon my scatter’d bones with him. 
Jav. Oh, Miriam! what a fatal art 
hast thou 
Of winding thought, word, act, to thy sole 
purpose ; 
The enamouring one even now too much 
enamour’d ! 
I must admire thee more for so denying, 
Than I had dared if thou hadst fondly 
granted. 
Thou dost devote thyself to utterest peril, 
And me to deepest anguish ; yet even now 
Thou art lovelicr to me in thy cold severi- 
ty, 
Flying oa leaving me without a joy, 
Without a hope on earth, without thyself; 
Thou art Jovelier now than if thy yielding 
soul 
Had smiled on me a passionate consent. 
Go! for I see thy parting homeward look, 
Go in thy eee | ! like a setting star, 


The last in the thick and moonless 
heavens, 

O’er the lone traveller in the trackless de- 
sert. 


Go! if this dark and miserable earth 
Do jealously refuse us place for meeting, 
There is a heaven for those who trust in 
Christ. 
Farewell 
? And thou return’st !— 
Mir. T had forgot— 
The fruit, the wine——Oh! when I part 
from thee 
How can I think of ought but thy last 
words ? 
Jav. Bless thee ! but we may meet again 
even here ! 
Thou look’st ‘consent, I see it through thy 


tears. 
Yet once again that cold sad word, Fare-- 


_ Simon su the fruit and wine 
thus brought from Javan by _his 
daughter, to have been furnished by 
an angel, ‘* with gracious stealth,” 
and invites Miriam and his other 
daughter, Salone, to share in his re~ 
past. On this Miriam says apart, 
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Yet must I endure— 
For if he knew it came from Christian 
_ hands, 

While the ripe fruit was bursting at his 
lips, 

While = cool wine-cup slaked his burning 
throat, 

He'd dash it to the earth, and trample on 
it; 

And then he'd perish, perish in his sins— 

Father I come—but I have vow'd to sing 

A hymn this night,—TI’ll follow thee anon. 

p- 33. 


Salone, wild and almost crazed with 
enthusiasm, accompanies her father to 
the feast, and to hear his “ stern-told 
glories.” Miriam, on the contrary, 
employs herself'in devotion. She prays 
fervently, that the “ desert " of her 
father’s “ cruel breast” might be 
made ‘“ a paradise of soft and gentle 
thoughts.” And we wish we had room 
to transcribe the whole of her hymn 
to the Saviour. These are its con- 
cluding stanzas. 


Nor o’er thy cross the clouds of vengeance 
brake ; 
A little while the eonscious earth did shake 
At that foul deed by her fierce children 
done ; 
A few dims hours of day 
The world in darkness lay ; 
Then bask’d in bright repose beneath the 
cloudless sun : 
While thou didst sleep beneath the tomb, 
Consenting to thy doom ; © 
Ere yet the white-robed Angel shone 
Upon the sealed stone. 


And when thou didst arise, thou didst not 
stand 
With devastation in thy red right hand, 
Plaguing the guilty city’s murtherous 
crew j 
But thou didst haste to meet 
Thy mother’s coming feet, 
And bear the words of peace unto the 
faithful few. 
Then calmly, slowly didst thou rise 
Into thy native skies, 
Thy human form dissolved on high 
In its own radiancy. 
pp- 36, 37. 


Such are the transactions of the 
evening; and they may be supposed 
to conclude the first act, were the or- 
dinary divisions of the drama recog- 
nized in the piece. At the break of 
day Simon appears, soliloquizing on 
what dark instruments it might be 
the pleasure of Israel’s God to employ 
“to save the Hely City.” He men- 
tions the deluging waters—the raven- 
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ous fire—the plague-breathing air— 
and the yawning and wide-chasmed 
earth, as by habit bound “ to the 
usage of obedience.” Or the rather, 


Look we in weary yet undaunted hope 

For Him that is to come, the Mighty Arm, 

The Wearer of the purple robe of ven- 
geance, 

The Crowned with dominion? Let him 
haste 5 


The wine-press waits the trampling of his 
wrath, 


And Judah yearns to unfurl the Lion ban- 
ner 


Before the terrible radiance of his coming. 
pp. 39, 40. 

We request our readers to attend 
to the contrast between the Messiah 
of the Christians, and the Messiah of 
the Jews, as it is exhibited in the 
hymn of Mfriam, and the soliloquy of 
her father. Simon the Pharisee is 
now joined by John the Sadducee, 


Eleazar the High Priest, Amariah, 


and others. John, in a strain of bit- 
ter irony, mocks the Pharisee for ‘his 
opinions, and the cruelty of his con- 
duct. Simon retorts his sarcasms, by 
reminding him of his licentiousness. 
The High Priest interposes, ayd ad- 
vises them, in the present emergency, 
to waive all civil strife. The dialogue 
is interrupted by the demand of a 
parley on the part of the Romans. 
‘Titus summons the Jewish leaders to 
lay down their arms, and to sue for 
mercy. This overture is rejected with 
disdain. And Simon is highly a 

plauded by the Jews on the wall, 
when he tells the Romah comman- 
ders, that he and his army should 
fall like Sennacherib and his Assy- 
rians, befor the avenging God of 
Israel.” ‘Titus at length exclaims, 


Now mercy to the winds! 


A dialogue follows between the 
daughters of Simon, in which the gen- 
tleness and picty of Miriam, and the 
frantic enthusiasm of Salone, are more 
fully developed. Salone, on behold- 
ing the approach of the Roman army, 
says, among other things, 

The eagles seem, 
With wings dispread, to watch their time 
for swooping ! | 
The towers are. moving on; and lo! the 
engines, 
_ As though instinet with life, come heavily 
 Jabouring 
Upon their ponderous wheels; they nod 
"Against our walls.’ Lo! lo; Gur ‘gates fly 
open, 


[Dee. 
Miriam. And thou canst speak thus 
with a steadfast voice, 

When in one hour may death have laid in 

the dust 
Those breathing, moving, valiant multi- 
tudes ? 
Salone. And thou ! oh thou, that movest 
to the battle 
Even like the mountain stag to the run. 
ning river, y 
Pause, pause, that I may gaze my fill!— 
Miriam. Our father ! 
Salone! is’t our father that thou seest ? 
Salone. Lo! lo! the war hath broken 
off to admire him ! 
The glory of his presence awes the conflict ! 
The son of Cesar on his armed steed 
Rises, impatient of the plumed helms 
That — his sight conceal young Ama- 
rian. 
Miriam. Alas! what means she ! Hear 
. me yet a word ! 
I will return or ere the wounded men 
Require our soft and healing hands to 
soothe them. 
Thou'lt not forget, Salone—if thou seest 
Our father in the fearful hour of peril, 
Lift up thy hands and pray. 
Salone. To gaze on hin— 
It is like gazing on the morning sun, 
When he comes scattering from his burn- 
ing orb 
The vapourish clouds ! 
Miriam. She hears, she heeds me not. 
And here’s a sight and sound to me more 
welcome 
~Than the wild fray of men who slay and 
die— 
Our maidens on their way to the Holy Tem- 
le. 
I’) mingle with them, and Ill pray with 
them ; 
But through a name, by them unknown 
or scorn’d, 
My prayers shall mount to heaven. 


‘Then follows a chorus of the daugh- 
ters of Jerusalem of great poetical me- 
rit, and, indeed, only a fine version 
of the song of Moses. It begins thus: 


King of Kings! and Lord of Lords ! 
Thus we move our sad steps timing 
To our cymbals’ feeblest chiming, 

Where thy House its rest accords. 

Chased and wounded birds are we, _ 

Through the dark air fled to thee 5 

To the shadow of thy wings, i 

Lord of Lords! and King of Kings ! 


Tn a soliloquy of “Miriam, we learn 
that ‘it is her purpose again to visit 
*€ Siloe’s fountain.” She is joined by 
Salone, with her veil cast back,’ and 
with her streaming hair, in all re- 
“spects tore frantic than’ before, and 
still raving about Amarish. ‘The Jews 
fly before the Romans, and a long and 
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angry altercation ensues between Si- 
mon and John, who tax each other 
with the repulse their arms had ex- 

ienced. The High Priest again 
interferes, and fills all present with 
horror, by informing them, that pray- 
ers had been made in the Tem- 
ple, “ even to the crucified Man 
our fathers slew.” Simon declares, 
that were it his own child who had 
done this deed, he would hurl de- 
struction on her guilty head. Salone 
is about to accuse her sister, when a 
voice at a distance is heard exclaim- 
ing, “ Israel! Israel!” This excla- 
mation is found to proceed from Abi- 
ram, a false prophet, who declares it 
to be the will of Heaven, that Ama- 
riah, son of John, and Salone, daugh- 
ter of Simon, should be united toge- 
ther in marriage. 


Simon. He speaks from heaven—accept’st 
thou, John of Galilee, 
Heaven’s terms of peace ? 
John. From earth or heaven, I care not. 
What says my boy? 


Amariah refers the matter to the 
‘‘ raven-haired Salone,” who replies, 
“¢ What prophets speak must be ful- 
filled.” Simon asks Abiram if he 
foresaw whether the ‘‘ Hope of Israel” 
should spring from the proposed un- 
ion? The false prophet takes the hint, 
and says, ‘‘ A light falls on me.” 


Simon. Prophet ! what shall dye 
The robe of purple with so bright a grain 


As Roman blood? Before our gates are 
met 

The Lords of empire, and our walls may 
laugh 

Their siege to scorn, even till the Bhancu 
be grown 

That’s not yet planted—Yea, the wrested 

Sceptre 

Of earth, the sole dominion———Back, A- 
biram, 

To thy prophetic cave—kneel, pray, fast, 
weep ; 

And thou "halt bless us with far nobler 
tidings, 


And we will kiss thy feet, thou Harbinger 
Of Judah’s glory. 


We are now conducted back to the 
Fountain of Siloe, when the darkness 
of the night is deepened by an ap- 
proaching storm, to witness a most 
tender scene between Javan and Mi- 
riam. Javan’s lamentation over the 
fate of the city is in a highly elevated 
strain of peetry.... 
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There have been tears from holier eyes than 
mine 

eenke thee, Zion! yea, the Son of 
Man 

This thy devoted hour foresaw, and wept. 

And I—can I refrain from weeping? Yes, 

My country, in thy darker destiny 

Will I awhile forget mine own distress. 


I feel it now, the sad, the coming hour ; 
The signs are full, and never shall the 
sun 
Shine on the cedar roofs of Salem more ; 
Her tale of splendor now is told and done: 
Her wine-cup of festivity is spilt, 
And all is o’er, her grandeur and her guilt. 


Oh! fair and favour'd city, where of old 
The balmy airs were rich with melody, 
That led her pomp beneath the cloudless 

sky 

In vestments flaming with the orient gold ; 

Her gold is dim, and mute her music's 
voice, 

The Heathen o’er her perish’d pomp re- 
joice. 

How stately then was every palm-deck’d 
street, 

Down which the maidens danced with tink- 
ling feet ; 

How proud the elders in the lofty gate ! 
How crowded all her nation’s solemn feasts 
With white-rob’d Levites and high-mitred 
Priests ; 

How gorgeous all her Temple's sacred 

state ! 
Her streets are razed, her maidens sold for 
slaves, 


- Her gates thrown down, her elders in their 


graves ; 

Her feasts are holden ’mid the Gentile’s 
scorn, 

By stealth her priesthood’s holy garments 
worn ; 

And where her Temple crown’d the glitter- 
ing rock, 

The wandering shepherd folds his evening 
flock. 


When shall the work, the work of death 


begin ? 
When come the avengers of proud Judah’s 


SIN Pam 
Aceldama ! accurs’d and guilty ground, 
Gird all the city in thy dismal bound, 
Her price is paid, and she is sold like 
u; 
Let every ancient monument and tomb 
Enlai’; the border of its vaulted gloom, 
Their spacious chambers all are wanted 
now. 


But nevermore shall yon lost city need 
Those secret places for her future ; 
Of all her children, when this night is pass’d, 
Devoted Salem’s darkest, and her last, 

Of all her children none is left to her, 
. Save those whose house is in the sepulchre. 
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Yet, guilty city, who shall mourn for thee ? 
Shall Christian voices wail thy devasta- 
tion? 
Look down ! look down, avenged Calvary, 
Upon thy late yet dreadful expiation. 
Oh! long foretold, though slow accom- 
plish’d fate, 
‘¢ Her house is left unto her desolate ;” 
Proud Czsar’s ploughshare o’er her ruins 
driven, 
Fulfils at length the tardy doom of heaven ; 
The py sac vial’s drops at length are 
ur’ 
On the rebellious race that crucified their 
Lord! pp. 100—1062. 


In the streets of Jerusalem the Jews 
converse together respecting the signs 
and strange sights which had appear- 
ed in the heavens, and which had been 
observed to assume a very threatening 
aspect. While thus employed, they 
are joined by a Levite, who tells them 
the eastern gate of the Temple had 
opened spontaneously, and that all the 
strength of man vainly toiled 


To close the stubborn and rebellious leaves. 


This conversation concerning ‘‘ the 
thronging and tumultuous signs” is 
interrupted by the sound of the 


bridal song of Amariah 
And fair Salone, 


and by a wailing voice, exclaiming, 
“Woe! woe! woe!” This was ut- 
tered by the son of Hananiah, who, 
for the p of seven years, had oc- 
casionally used the same portentous 
cry. He now makes his appearance, 
still exclaiming, 
Woe! woe! 
A voice from the East! a voice from the 
West ! 
From the four winds a voice against Je- 
rusalem ! 
A voice against the Temple of the Lord ! 
A voice against the Bridegrooms and the 
Brides ! 
A voice against all people of the Land! 
Woe! woe! woe! 
At one moment is heard the chorus of 


maidens celebrating the unseasonable 
marriage which had just taken place, 


and then again the merry lyric is fear- - 


fully contrasted by the doleful cry of 
the son of Hananiah, who now adds 
to his former denouncement— 


se A voice against the son of Hananiah ! 
Woe, woe !”” and at the instant, whether 
struck 

By a chance stone from the enemy’s en- 


nes, down 


He and died ! 
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The High Priest approaches the grou 
of Jews in the and 
them that he had heard a tumultuous 
noise from behind the winged Cheru. 
bim, “‘ as when a king with all his host 
doth ven his palace ;” and also * the 
articulate voice of man,” saying, “ Ler 
us pEPART!” Ben Cathla, the leader 
of the Edomites, joins the Jews who 
had met 


T’ eppuenee against each other their dark 
es 
Of this night’s fearful prodigies ; 


and tells them that Michol, 


The tender and delicate of women, 
That would not set her foot upon the ground 
For delicacy and very tenderness, 


had slain, dressed, and partly devour- 
ed, her own child in the extremity of 
her hunger, caused by the famine in 
the city. Scarcely had he finished the 
horrible recital, when bursting sounds 
of the chorus are heard singing, . 


Joy to thee, beautiful and bashful Bride! 


Joy! for the thrills of pride and joy be- — 


come thee ; 
Thy out of barrenness is taken from 
thee ; 
And thou shalt see the rosy infant sleeping 
Upon the snowy fountain of thy breast ; 


And thou shalt feel how mothers’ hearts “ 


are blest 
By hours of bliss for moment’s pain and 
weeping. 
Joy to thee! p. 120. 


John and Simon now appear, and 
command the Jews to retire. John 
mocks the High Priest’s fears, and 
says to Simon— | 


In truth, good Simon, I am half your pro- - 


selyte. 
Your angels, that do bear such excellent 
wine 
Might shake a faith more firm than ours. 
Simon. My soul is jocund. Expectation 
soars 


Before mine eyes, like to a new-fledg’d ea- . 


And stoopeth from her heavens-with palms 
ne’er worn’ 
By aes of Israel. Glory mounts with 
er, 
Her deep seraphic trumpet swelling loud 
O’er Zion’s gladdening towers. 
pp- 121, 122. 
In the mean time, the enemy break 
in, and there is ‘a dismal picture of 
the ruin of Jerusalem, and of the ven- 
geance of Heaven, from it, 
ceceded, in a soliloquy of Miriani’s, 
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and in an awful di 
and an old man who had been among 
the scoffers of the crucified Saviour. 


e between her 


- Mir. Thou hard firm earth, thou wilt 

not break before me, 

And hide me in thy dark and secret bosom ! 

Ye burning towers, ye fall upon your chil- 
dren 

With a compassionate ruin—not on me— 

Ye spare me only, I alone am mark’d 

And sealed for life: death cruelly seems to 
shun me, 

Me, who am readiest and most wish to die. 

Oh! I have sat me by the ghastly slain 

In envy of their state, and wept a prayer 

That I were cold like them, and sate from 
th’ hands 

Of the remorseless conqueror. I have fled, 

And fled, and fled, and still I fly the near- 


er 

To the howling ravagers—they are every 
where. 

l’ve closed mine eyes, and rush’d I know 
not whither, 

And still are swords, and men, and furious 
faces 

Before me, and behind me, and around me. 

But ah ! the shrieks that come from out 

the dwellings 

Of my youth’s loved companions—every 
where 

I hear some dear and most familiar voice 

In its despairing frantic agonies. 

Ah me! that I were struck with leprosy, 

That sinful men might loathe me, and 
pass on. 

And I might now have been by that sweet 

fountain 

Where the winds whisper through the 
moonlight leaves, 

I might en been with Javan there—Off, 
ot— 

These are not thoughts for one about to 
die— 

Oh, Lord and Saviour Christ ! 


AN OLD MAN, MIRIAM. 


Old Man. Who spake of Christ ? 
‘What hath that name to do with saving 
here ? 
He’s here, he’s here, the Lord of desola- 
tion, 
Begirt with vengeance! in the fire above, 
And fire below ! in all the blazing city 
Behold him manifest ! 
Mir. Oh ! aged man 
, And miserable, on the verge of the grave 
Thus lingering to beholdthy country’s ruin, 
What know’st thou of the Christ ? 
Old Man. I, I beheld him, 


The Man of Nazareth whom thou mean’st 
saw him 

Heavily: on his scourged and_ bleeding 


be 
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Press’d the rough cross, and from his 
crowned brow 

ra with no kingly diadem) the pale 
blood 


Was shaken off, as with a patient pity 
He look’d on us, the infuriate multitude. 
Mir. Didst thou not fall and worship ? 
Old Man. I had call’d 
The curse upon my head, my voice had 
cried | 
Unto the Roman, ** On us be his blood, 
And on oe children !”—~and on us it hath 
en— 
My i and my children's children, 
The Gentile sword hath reap’d them one 
by one, 
And I, the last dry wither’d shock, await 
The gleaning of the slaughterer. . | 
pp- 132—135. 


The dialogue goes on in the same 
dread strain, when Miriam says, 


Mir. Ha !—but now, oh! now 
Thou own’st him for the eternal Son of 
God, 
The mock’d, and scourg’d, and crown'd, 
and crucified. 
Thou dost believe the blazing evidence 
Of yon fierce flames! thou bow’st thyself 
before 
The solemn preacher, Desolation, 
That now on Zion's guilty ruins seated 
Bears horrible witness. 
Old Man. Maiden, I believe them, 
I dare not disbelieve ; it is my curse, 
My agony, that cleaves to me in death. 
Mir. Oh! nota curse, it is a gracious 


blessing — 
Believe, and thou shalt live ! 
Oid Man. Back, insolent ! 


What! would’st thou school these gray 
hairs, and become 
Mine age’s teacher ? 
Mi. Hath not God ordain’d 
Wisdom from babes and sucklings ? 
Old Man. Back, I say ; 
I have lived a faithful child of Abraham, 
And so will die. 
Mir. For ever !—__He is gone, 
Yet he looks round, and shakes his hoary 
head 
In dreadful execration ’gainst himself 
And me——I dare not follow him. 
Whiat’s here ? 


-It is mine home, the dwelling of my youth, 


O’er which the flames climb up with such 


fierce haste. 
Lo, lo! “9 burst from that house-top, 
where 
My sister and myself have sate and 


sang 
Our pleasant airs of gladness! Ah, Salone! 
Where art thou now ? These, these are not 


That be shi bed 
1 ona 
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‘The foe are now in the Sa ‘The same Bart, Barth, 
“< the Universal City burns.” - Mitizm, Barth, behold?" 
wi 

py her from pollution, had given Ev en thus ami th pride and 
her her death-blow. Simon is made Ob Barth ! shall. hat last co 
prisoner,—the Temple, in of the thee, on 
efforts of Titus to save it, That secret 
fire,—and Miriam is borne’ off by a When all the ch clouds shall 
soldier, who is ly gentle shine, 

scene is at iate with his 
not if it be sa ei tender- — | wave +. 


MIRIAM, THE’ 


Not toward the fountain, not by thie lone 
If thou bea mie hedee, ise: thy 


And sn officious kindness in thy violence— 

Oh, strangely cruel ! 


And wilt thon mie me sit even on. this 


Where T have sate s0 of, ‘when..the calm 

‘ta on. the slnunbering 

Ah! where att thou, thou that wort ever 
with me, 

Oh Javan! Javan! 


The Soldier. Wien 


By Miriam, that Javan answer’d not? 
Forgive me all thy tears, thy ies. 


‘Should ov overpower: thee, aod feoble 


4 Refase to thw ny 


Christian friends were ready toreceive — 
them... They see the Temple fal 


Javan says, 


shalt be tothe end ot 


‘The of God's wrath 


n own 
this 


Yea; Ged’s 


where but 


And. Heaven 


Faithful and ‘Tue 


Still to of that nightless day, 


to the p of Woe 
Till Earth, Bo aad fro, 
And mountains molten by his feet, 


with 
farnace 
“This noble ymn, the drama 
together, end with the inapited, words 


follow: 


Like in, the autumn of thine 


thou ‘still wilt save 


thine own! 
The Saints dwell: ‘within th’'un- 


harmi 
every 
ven safe as by this fountain’ 
So shall’ the<Church, thyvbright and 
mystic bride, 
Bit on the he stormy gulf». halepgn bird, of 


Yes, . ‘mi 


O'er'us the rainbow of thy: 
‘We bail, we Bless the 
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ever was.composed, and which, if I am 
not greatly mistaken, is destined to 
have yet a much wider influence in the 
Philosophy of the Mind than it has hi- 
therto acquired. As its eminent au- 


thor 
from the press, and very few 


says of it, it originally fell dead 
since have taken the trouble to read it 


with any attention. ‘The Essays in- 
to which it was afterwards broken 


down, however elegantly written, by 
no means do justice to the deep 
thinking of the original work. Mr 
Hume wonld have been:a greater man 
if he had not courted popularity by 
aiming at giving’a smart, hvely arto 
his opinions, when he found them 
neglected in the simplicity of their 
first dress. He ought tohave let them 
find their own level, as their intrinsic 
value was ultimately secure of being 
acknowledged. © This unfortunate de- 
sire of present fame was, I believe, 
too, the cause of that strong infusion 
of infidelity, with r to revealed 
religion, which, at the time, gave a 
zest, but is now generally felt as a 
disgrace, to the Essays. Tt was the 
fashionable tone of the times. The 
_ original: treatise is written in a higher 

spirit. “It‘is certainly not the work of 
a friend to Revelation any more than 
of Natural Religion ; but there are no 
paltry sneers in it; and, whatever 
doubts are thrown upon the princi- 
ples of Religion, they cone in only by 
the way, and as the nevessary, conco- 
mitants of the doubts witich it diffuses 
over human knowledge. should 
suy that it was the work, not at all of 
a vain man, or of one who was not 


writing in et good ikith, but sim- 
ply’ that of a downright and fearless 


philosopher, who follows out his prin- 
-Ciples in. a 
uences, and who takes for his motto, 
certainly @ yery dangerous maxim )— 
“ Fiat justitie, raat coelum.” 
‘These consequences, ind 
such; that it was quite totiee d thie 
work would be generully teful. 
Human reason is naturally very unwil- 
Fing'to be told that it is n¢reason at all; 
Wat it would have been to heve 
treated with respect, degree 
of deference, a system whiel was so 
wonderfully weil connected in all its 
and which bore. so singular an 

of trnth, even in. its.most 


eed, were 


‘Jtyip to ridicale,.or Have Been 


tisfted: with cutting the Knot ‘vather 
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the great heauty of Mr 


perfect contempt of conse- 


shocking paradoxes, than.to have Held 


837 
than attempting to untie it. Mr 
Hume was coiiseious of his own power 
While his countrymen’ were makirg 
him.a theme of their uncouth deri- 
sion, and lie seems to Have hatl'a pre- 
science that he had not yet gathered 
allhis fame. Ih his last Will he'Teaves 
a direction that there should be ip- 
scribed on his monument simply the 
words,—Davin Hume;—** Let Pos- 
terity,” he'says, add the rest.” The 
addition, indeed, will not be exactl 
whiat. Me expected, but I am 
mistaken. if the name of this profound 
thinker does not yet recéive the enco- 
mniastic epithets of a grateful poste- 
tity, and if, when his errors . have 
passed away, he does not yet come to 
universally regarded, as thé Philo- 


‘sopher who Has made the most pene- 


trating and successful researches in the 
intricate science of Human Nature. He 


‘isa cool anatomist, who has dissected ity 
throughout ‘every fibre and nerve; 


and he: may be pardoned, perha 
ration, he has lost sight of the princi. 
le of its.moral and intellectual life. * 
hat is wanting, indeed; but it can 
easily be supplied to his system; and 
me’s ana- 
lysis is, thet, in every step, we may 
tinctly see where this principle ap- 
plies; and what light.it throws, upon 
the dreary regions of that. scepticism 


which so gloomily spread around, as 


the necessary result of its absence. As 


the dead subject from which our 


knowledge of the anatomy of the body 
isderived, soon becomes putreseentand 
horrible to every sense—so tlie mind, 
under the knife of this greet mental 
anatomist, loses, indeed, all ‘its divini- 
ty and living form; but, notwith- 
standing, be. conducts, his dissection 
so much in the true spirit of selence, 


that we are rewarded by the knowledge 


of a struéture. which is again reaily to 
start into life, if we only suppose the 
restoration of the’ yivifying principle. 
In some ofmy former papers I have, 
I think, distinctly announced what 
that principle isj and, wow that I 
have fairly put myself to school to Mr’ 
am mucti more,satisiled thet 
T am right, and that, although Be" 
not, know it, He im fact, 
through creatures you 
‘You lese it tie moment you detect) 
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in his speculations, given the skeleton 
of the noblest and most purely Reli- 
gious System of the Human Mind 
which has ever yet been unfolded to 
the world. IfI am granted life and 
ability, I do not despair of perfectly 
establishing this truth. In the mean 
time, I only request your philoso- 
phical readers to take up Mr Hume's 
Essays on Cause and Effect, (the most 
important part of his speculations, ) 
and if they will but carry this princi- 
ple along with them, that, in all con- 
stant conjunctions of natural events, 
the mind feels the constancy and re- 
gularity of the operation to be a sign 
of intelligence and design, and that 
the belief which is felt in consequence 
is nothing but the sentiment of trust 


in that Supreme Intelligence—then, I 


say, he will perceive that the system 
of Mr Hume is a system of the most 
pervading theology. There cannot be 
a finer subject of speculation than this, 
and I heartily wish some powerful and 
ardent inquirer would give to it, in 
our schools of philosophy, the full 
energy of his penetration, and all the 
varied glow of his genius. The newer 
such an one may be to the science 
which he illustrates, he will only, per- 
haps, be the more capable of appre- 
ciating the value of this simple prin- 
ciple, which, if once established, will, 
I venture to predict, open a fountain 
of moral eloquence, and kindle a flame 
of the brightest devotion, in what have 
hitherto appeared the most remote, 
cold, and barren corners of Pneumato- 
logy. 

If there is any merit in those Dia- 
logues which I have sent you at dif- 
ferent times, it is chiefly in the perse- 
verance with which this principle is 
kept in view in them. In their style 
and spirit they are fitter, I am well a- 
ware, for a former age than the pre- 
sent. We do not now like to have 
our religion brought before the micro- 
scope of a minute philosophy, and we 
are in the right ; but these dialogues 
may still be of some use, if it is recol- 
lected that they are rather meant for 
sceptics than for ordinary people. 

There is a very excellent little trea- 
tise on “the foternal Evidence for 
the Truth of Revealed Religion,” just 
published by a most exemplary lay 
gentleman, who has hit the happy 
medium of being equally useful and 
delightful to all descriptions of read- 
ers. He philosophizes with those who 
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principles, and he edifies the faith of 
the most simple and least discursive. 
He cements likewise the indissoluble 
fabric of faith and of morality, and 
explains the true spirit and aspiring 
perfectibility of the humility of the 
Christian character. I recommend 
this book particularly to young men. 
It will shew them both the reasonable. 
ness and the grandeur of the gospel, 
and they must feel its force as coming 


from one, who himself, at an early pe- . 
able 


riod_ of life, is not more remark 
for his devout sentiments, than ad- 
mired for his talents and accomplish- 
iments, and beloved for his social qua- 
lities. Instead of giving your readers 
another portion of my Dialogues at 
resent, I exhort you to suspend them 
or one Number, and I will suggest to 
you, as far preferable, a passage from 
this able tract, bearing a good deal 
upon the speculation concerning mi- 
racles, which has already occasioned 
some discussion in your Journal. I 
am yours, &c. 

PHILOTHEUS. 


EXTRACT FROM MR ERSKIN#’S RE- 
MARKS ON THE INTERNAL EVI- 
DENCE FOR THE TRUTH OF RE- 
VEALED RELIGION. * 


** Many persons, in their specula- 
tions on Christianity, never. get far- 
ther than the miracles which were 
wrought in confirmation of its divine 
authority. ,Those who reject them 
are called infidels. and those who ad- 
mit them are called believers; and 
yet, after all, there may be very little 
difference between them. A belief 
of the miracles narrated in the New 
Testament, does not constitute the 
faith of a Christian. These miracles 
merely attest the authority of the 
messenger,—they are not themselves 
the message: They are like the pa- 
tentee’s name on a patent medicine, 
which only attests its genuineness, 
and refers to the character of its in- 
ventor, but does not add to its virtue. 
Now, if we had such a scientific ae- 
quaintance with the general properties 
of drugs, that from examining them 
we could predict their effects, then 
we should, in forming our judgment 
of a medicine, trust to our own apa- 
lysis of its component parts, as well 


as to the inventor’s name on the out- 


are fond of tracing things to their * Waugh andInnes. Edinburgh, 1820- 
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side; andif the physician whose name 
it bore was a man of acknowledged 
eminence in his profession, we should 
be confirmed in Gar belief that it was 
really his invention, and not the im- 
posture of an empiric, by observing 
that the skill displayed in its compo- 
sition was worthy of the character of 
its assigned author, and that it was 
well suited to the cases which it was 
proposed to remedy. And even though 
the name should be somewhat soiled, 
so as to be with difficulty deciphered, 
yet if the skill were distinctly legible, 
we should not hesitate to attribute it 
to a man of science, nor should we 
scruple to use it ourselves, on its own 
evidence, if our circumstances requir 
ed such an application. 

** Tf Alexander the Great could, by 
his own skill, have discovered, in the 
cup presented to him by Philip, cer- 
tain natural causesrestorativeof health, 
his confidence in the fidelity of his 
physiciaN would have had a powerful 
auxiliary in his own knowledge of the 
subject. The conyiction of his friend’s 
integrity was, in his case, however, 
sufficient by itself to overcome the 
suspicidns of Parmenio. But if, by 
his own knowledge, he had detected 
any thing in the cup which appeared 
to him decidedly noxious, his confi- 
dence in his friend would have only 
led him to the conclusion that this 
cup was really not prepared by him ; 
but that some traitor, unobserved by 
him, had infused a poisonous ingre- 
dient into it. 

** In like manner, if we discern that 
harmony in the Christian revelation 
which is the stamp of God upon it, 
we shall find little difficulty in admit- 
ting that external evidence by which 
he attested it to the world. And even 
though our opportunities or acquire- 
ments do not qualify us for following 
the argument in support of miracles, 
yet if we are convinced that the re- 
medial virtue of its doctrines suits the 
necessities and diseases of our nature, 
we will not hesitate to assign it to the 
Great Physician of souls as its author, 
nor will we scruple to use it for our 
own spiritual health. 

*€ No one who knows what God is, 
will refuse to receive a system of doc- 
trines which he really believes was 
communicated by God: But then, no 
one in the right exercise of his reason, 
can, by any evidence, be brought to 
believe that what ap to him an 
absolute absurdity, did ever in truth 


come from God. At this point, the 
importance of the internal evidence of 
revelation appears most conspicuous. 
If any intelligent man has, from hasty 
views of the subject, received the im- 
pression that Christianity is an absur- 
dity, or contains absurdities, he is in 
a condition to examine the most per- 
fect chain of evidence in its support, 
with the simple feeling of astonish- 
ment at the ingenuity and the falli- 
bility of the human understanding. 
On a map in this state of mind, 
all arguments drawn from external 
evidence are thrown away. The thing 
which he wants, is to know that the 
subject is worth a demonstration ; and 
this can only be learned by the study 
of the Bible itself. Let him but give 
his unprejudiced attention to this 
book, and he will discover that there 
is contained in it the developement of 
a mighty scheme, admirably fitted for 
the accomplishment of a mighty pur- 
pose: He will discover that this pur-' 
pose is no less than to impart to man 
the happiness of God, by conforming 
him to the character of God: And he 
will observe with delight and with as- 
tonishment, that the grand and sim- 
ple scheme by which this is accome 
plished, exhibits a system of moral 
mechanism, which, by the laws of 
our mental constitution, has a tenden- 
cy to produce that character, as di- 
rectly and necessarily as the belief of 
danger has to produce alarm, the be- 
lief of kindness to produce gratitude, 
or the belief of worth to produce 
esteem. He will discern, that this 
moral mechanism bears no marks of 
imposture or delusion, but consists 
simply in a manifestation of the moral 
character of God, accommodated to 
the understandings and hearts of men. 
And lastly, he will perceive that this 
manifestation only gives life and pal- 

bility to that vague though sublime 
idea of the Supreme Being, which is 
suggested by enlightened reason and 
conscience.. 

“When a man sees all this in the 
Bible, his sentiment will be, “ I shall 
examine the evidence in support of 
the miraculous history of this book ; 
and [ cannot but hope to find it con- 
vincing: But even should I be left 
unsatisfied as to the continuity of the 
chain of evidence, yet of one thing I 
am persuaded,—it has probed the dis- 
ease of the human heart to the bot- 
tom ; it has laid bare the source of 
its aberration from moral good and 
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true happiness; and it has propounde 
ed a remedy which carries in itself the 
proof of its efficiency. The cause 


seems worthy of the mterposition ef 


God: He did .onee certainly display 
his own direct and immediate agency 
in the creation of the world ; and shall 
I deem it inconsistent with his gra- 
cious character, that he has made ano- 
ther immediate manifestation of him- 
self in a*work which hed for its ob- 
ject the restoration of innumerable 
immortal spirits to that eternal hap- 
aan from which, by their moral 

epravation, they had excluded them- 
selves ? 

“‘ The external evidence is strong 
cnough, if duly considered, to con- 
vince any man of any fact which he 
has not in the first place shut out 
from the common privilege of proof, 
by pronouncing it to be an impossibi- 
lity. This idea of impossibility, when 
attached to the gospel, arises general- 
ly, as was before observed, from some 
mistaken notion respecting the mat- 
ter contained in it. A very few re- 
marks may be sufficient to show that 
this is the case. ‘Those who hold this 
opinion, do not mean to say absolutely 
that it is impossible to suppose, in 
np with reason, that God ever 
would make a direct manifestation of 
his own immediate agency in any case 
whatever ; because this would be in 
the very face of their own general ac- 
knowledgments with regard to the 
creation ef the world: They must, 
therefore, be wnderstoed to mean no 
more, than that, considering the ob- 
ject and structure of Christianity, it 
is unreasonable to suppese that it 
could be the subject of a direct inter- 
ponies trom Heayen. We are thus 

xrought precisely to the argument 
which it has been the intention.of this 
Essay to illustrate. 

‘** Now, if we suppose that it was 
one of the objects of the Creator, in 
the formation of the world, to impress 
upon his intelligent creatures an idea 

his meral eharacter—or, in other 
words, to teach them natural religion, 
(and that it was one of his objects, 
we may presume, from its having in 
some measure had this effect, )—it fol- 

on 0 >» close. 
festing his moral character to man; 
and we may expect to meet these two 
things linked together in the system 


of God's government. If, therefore, 


the gospel contains a most vivid and 
impressive view of the Divine charac- 
ter, harmonizing’with the revelation 
of nature, but far exceeding it in full- 
ness and in power, are we to be sur- 

rised at an interposition in its be- 

of the same agency which was 

once before exhibited for a ‘similar 
purpose? Thus, the object of the 
gospel, and its adaptation to that ob- 
ject, become the great arguments for 
its truth ; and those who have not 
studied it in this relation, are not 
competent judges of the question. 

Indeed, if we take the truth of the 
gospel for granted, we must infer that 

this distinct and beautiful adaptation 
of its means to its end, was intended 
by its Divine author as its chief evi- 
dence’; since he must have foreseen 
that not one out of a hundred who‘ 
should ever hear of it could either 
have Jeisure or learning to weigh its 
external evidence. And this will ex- 
— a great deal of infidelity ; for 
reethinkers in general aye not ac- 

uainted with the substance of reve- 

ation; and thus they neglect that 
very point in it on which God himself 
rested its probability, and by which 
he invites belief. 

“¢ There may be also, for any thing 
that the reasoners of this world know, 
cycles in the moral world as well asin 

e natural; theremay be certain moral 
conjunctures, which, by the Divine 
appointment, call for a manifestation 
of direct agency from the great First 
Cause; and, in this view, a miracu- 
lous interposition, though posterior to 
the creation, cannot be considered as 
an infringement of the originalscheme 
of things, but as a part, and an essen- 
tial part of it. When the world was 
less advanced in natural science than 
it is at present, a comet was consider- 
ed an infringement on the original 
plan. And the peried may arrive, and 
will assuredly arrive, when the spirits 
of just men made perfect shall discern 
as necessary a connection between the 
character of God and the work of 
redemption by Christ, as the philoso- 
pher now discerns between the proper- 
ties of matter and the movements of 
the various bodies belonging to our 
planetary system. 

If the gospel really was acommu- 
nication from heaven, it was 0» 
expected that it would be ushered in- 
to the world by a wiraeulous atteste- 
tion. It might have been considered | 
as giving e faithfal delinestion of the 
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Divine character, although it had not 
been so attested; but it could never 
have impressed so deep a conviction, 
nor have drawn such reverence from 
the minds of men, had it not. been 
sanctioned by credentials which could 
come from none other than the King 
of Kings. As this conviction and this 
reverence were necessary to the ac- 
complishment of its moral object, the 
miracles which produced them were 
also necessarye Under the name of 
miraculous attestations, I mean mere- 
ly those miracles which were extrin- 
sic to the gospel, and did not form an 
essential part of it; for the greatest 
miracles of all—namely, the concep- 
tion, resurrection, and ascension of 
our Lord—constitute the very sub- 
stance of the Divine communication, 
and are essential to the developement 
of that Divine character which gives 
to the gospel its whole importance. 
The belief-of the miraculous ate 
testation of the gospel, then, is just 
so far useful as it excites our reve- 
rence for, and fixes our attention on, 
the truth contained.in the gospel. All 
the promises of the gospel are to faith 
in the gospel, and to those moral 
qualities which faith produces ; and 
we cannot believe that which we do 
not understand. We may believe 
that there is more in a thing than we 
can understand; or we may believe a 
fact, the causes or modes of which we 
do uot. understand ; but our actual 
belief is.necessarily limited by our ac- 
tual understanding. Thus, we un- 
derstand what we say when we pro- 
’ fess our belief that God became man, 
although we do not understand: how. 
This how, therefore, is not the sub- 
ject of belief; because it is not the 
subject of uuderstanding.. We, how- 
ever, understand why,—namely, that 
sinners might be saved and the Di- 
vine character made level to our capa- 
cities; and therefore this is a subject 
of belief. In fact, we. can as. easily 
remember a thing which we never 
knewy.as believe a thing which we do 
not understand. In order, then, to 
believe the gospel, we inust under- 
stand it ; rons order to understand 
it, we must. give it our serious atten- 
tion. An admission of the trath of 
its mizagulous.attestation, unaccom- 
panied witha knowledge of its prin- 
ciples, serves no other purpose than to 
give & most mournful example of the 


extreme levity of the human mind. 


It is an acknowledgment that the Al- 
mighty took such a fatherly interest 
in the affairs of men, that he made a 
direct manifestation of himself in this 
world, for their instruction ; and yet 
they feel no concern upon the subject 
of this instruction. . Nevertheless, 
they say, and perhaps think, that they 
believe the gospel. One of the mi- 
raculous appearances connected with 
our Saviour’s ministry places this 
matter in a very clear light. When, 
on the Mount of Transfiguration, he 
for a short time anticipated the celes- 
tial glory in the presence of three of 
his Sine iples, a voice came from heaven 
saying, ‘ This is my. beloved Son ; 
hear ye him.’ He was sent to tell men 
something which they did not know. 
Those, therefore, who believed the 
reality of this miraculous appearance, 
and yet did not listen to what he 
taught, rejected him on the very 
ground on which it was of prime im~ 
portance that they should receive him. 

The regeneration of the charac 
ter is the grand object ; and this can 
ouly be effected by the pressure of the 
truth upon the mind. Our know- 
ledge of this truth must be accurate, 
in order. that the image impressed up 
on the heart may be correct; but we 
must also know it in all the awfule 
ness of its authority, in order that the 
impression may be deep and lasting. 
Its motives roust be ever operating on 
us—its representations ever recurring 
to us—its hopes ever animating ‘us. 
This will not relax, but rather increase 
our diligence in the business of life. 
When we are engaged in the service of 
a friend, do we find that the thought 


of that friend and of his kindness re~ | 


tards our exertions ?>——No. And when 
we consider all the business of life as 
work appointed to us by our Father, 
we shall be diligent in it for his sake, 
In fact, however clearly we may be 
able to state the subject, and however 
strenueus we may be in all the ortho. 
doxy of its defence, there must be some 
flaw in our view of it, if it.remains 


only a casual.or an uninélnential 
sitor of our hearts. Its. interests are. 
continually pressing ; eternity isevery 


moment coming nearer ; an our eha- 
racters are hourly assuming a form 


more decidedly connected with the. 


extreme of happiness. or misery. .In 
such. circumstances, trifling is :mad~ 


ness.. The professed. jnfidel is a rea-. 


sonable man in companion with him 
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who admits the Divine inspiration of 
the gospel, and yet makes it a second- 
ary object of his solicitude.” 


ON THE IMPORTANCE OF THE IN- 
TERNAL EVIDENCE FOR CHRIST- 


IANITY.* 


MR EDITOR, 


I nave read with great pleasure the 
per on Miracles in the last Number 
of the Edinburgh Magazine, and beg 
leave to suggest to you the confirma- 
_ tion which your opinion receives trom 
the doctrine of the New ‘Testament 
on that subject. It is quite clear, I 
think, from many passages in the in- 
spired volume, that what is called the 
external evidence of Christianity, or 
the evidence of attested miracles, has 
no force whatever, except in so far as 
it is supported by internal evidence ; 
and that neither the evidence of testi- 
mony to the truth of miracles, nor 
even the evidence of miracles aciually 

ceived by the senses, would esta- 
blish the truth of a doctrine evidently 
contrary to reason, or evidently perni- 
ious in its moral tendency. “I speak 
as to wise men ; judge ye what I say.” 
—‘* Beware of false prophets, which 
come to you in sheep's clothing, but 
inwardly they are ravening wolves. 
Ye shall know them by their fruits. 
Do men gather grapes of thorns, or 
figs of thistles?”—‘‘ Go, and shew 
John those things which ye do hear 
and see: The blind receive their sight, 
the lame walk, the dead are raised to 
life, and the poor have the gospel preach 
ed unto them.” In this last passage, 
the internal and external evidences are 
so connected, as to prove that the last 
is defective without the former. It is 
ually evident that a system of doc- 
trines which elevates our ideas of the 
character of God, and tends thereby 
to exalt the character of man, is inter- 


nally probable ; and that the greater 


> 


* The above communication came to 
hand immediately after we had printed the 
receding extract from Mr Erskine’s va- 
uable treatise. We are happy to avail 
ourselves of it, as affording some good il- 
lustrations 


the same important 

ment; yet we should be unwilling to find 
ourselves immersed in a controversy, the 
invariable result of which is, that the dis- 
putants on eitber side push theic opinions 
to an g° much 
farther at an 

tien of.— Edit. 
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this internal probability, the less ex. 
ternal evidence is necessary, in order 
to prove such a system to be frue. 
The clearer, too, our perception of this 
internal evidence, the less of external 
evidence is necessary in order to con- 
vince us of the truth of the system. 

It is even possible that the internal 
evidence may be so strong and so 
clearly perceived by the devout ingquir- 
er, as to render the evidence of testi- 
mony unnecessary. The man may 
believe the miracles, not on the evi- 
dence of testimony, but on account of 
their connection with a system of doc- 
trines which he feels to be true. He 
may believe the miracles on account 
of the doctrines, not the doctrines on 

account of the miracles. “ Jesus saith 

unto him, Thomas, because thou hast 
seen me, thou hast believed ; Ddlessed 
are they that have not seen and yet have 
believed.” — Wherefore, if they shall 
say unto you, Behold he is in the de- 

sert, go not forth: behold he is in the 
secret chambers, believe it not. For 
as the lightning cometh out of the 

east, and shineth even unto the west, 

so shall also the coming of the Son of 
Man be. For wheresoever the carcase 
is, there will the eagles be gathered to- 

gether.” ‘The idea expressed in this 

last verse is evidently this, that, in a 

mind rightly constituted, there is an 

instinctive discernment of moral and 
religious truth, resembling the instinct 

by which an animal is attracted to its 

food. If the Governor of the universe 

is infinite in wisdom and in goodness, 

~it is evident that that religion which 
exhibits the most sublime view of his 
vidence is the most probable ; and, 

if a system of religious doctrines came 

down from heaven for the improve- 

ment of human nature, that system is 

internally more or less probable, in 

proportion as itis more or less effica- 

cious for the end in view. Now, it 

is by adding the evidence of attested 

miracles to this internal evidence of 2 

system the most beautiful in its theo- 

ry, and the most salutary and power- 

ful in its operation, that the truth of 
Christianity is proved. The evidence 

is neither wholly internal, nor wholly 

external, but a mixture of both, in 

which the moral beauty of the doc- 

trine increases the probability of the 
miracles, and the testimony in Support 

of the miracles strengthens the evi- 
dencé of the doctrine, The 
are raised to life, and the poor have 
the gospel preached unto them.” 
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I think this view of thesubject, which 
seems to be both rational and scrip- 
tural, would deserve the consideration 
of those writers who think it possible 
to increase the authority of revelation, 
by undermining the evidence of natu- 
ral religion. It is with no small con- 
cern that I remark an error so vulgar, 
and at the same time so dangerous, in 
the works of such men as President 
Edwards of America, Mr Bowdler, 
and even Dr Chalmers. ‘There is a 
passage in one of Bowdler’s Theolo- 
gical ‘Tracts, (ihat on the Eternity of 
Future Punishment,) in which he 
adopts the very mode of reasoning 
which Hume, in his Dialogues on 
Natural Religion, has put into the 
mouth of Philo. It would surely be 
better to allow a single doctrine of our 
religion to remain doubtful, rather 
than to adopt a sceptical principle 
which destroys the evidence of every 
doctrive, by calling in question our 
capacity of distinguishing truth from 
error in these mysterious subjects. It 
is quite evident, that if we possess 
sufficient evidence of the moral per- 
fections of God, we are not only at 
liberty to reject, but bound to reject, 
every doctrine which, after a candid 
examination, appears to be inconsis- 
tent with these perfections ; and that, 
‘if we do not possess sufficient evidence 
of God’s moral perfections, or, (what 
is the same thing,) if we do not un- 
derstand their nature, or, (what is 
also the same thing,) if the attributes 
of wisdom and goodness in God may, 
for ought we can discover, be totally 
differer:t from the qualities of wisdom 
and goodness in men, we can place no 
rational confidence in any doctrine 
that may be revealed to us. The 
whole scheme of revelation may be a 
contrivance to deceive us; and, if 
miraculous appearances are produced, 
they may bea part of the contrivance. 
Our only refuge against a suspicion 
so horrible, is our confidence in the 
moral attributes of God ; and our con- 
fidence in. his moral] attributes must 
‘be proportioned to our knowledge of 
them. It is evident, that our confi- 
dence in any principle, physical or 
moral, must be proportioned to our 
knowledge of that principle ; that if 
there is no knowledge, there can be 
no confidence ; if no confidence, no 
love ; if no love,.no moral improve- 
ment. It is, therefore, unnecessary 
to calculate the evidence of testimony 
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in support of the miracles, since it 
appears that the miracles furnish no 
evidence in support of the doctrines, 
unless the principles of natural 
religion are established, and the 
doctrines revealed are consistent 
with them. ‘The miracles may be 
real, and the doctrines may, never- 
theless, be fulse. I could wish that 
every intelligent reader would com- 
pare the method of reasoning pursued 
in the three last chapters of Dr Chal- 
mers's View of the Evidence and Au- 
thority of the Christian Revelation, 
with the method of reasoning in 
Hume’s Dialogues on Natural Reli- 
gion. I have written some remarks 
on the arguments of Dr Chalmers, 
which, if you insert this letter in the 
Edinburgh Magazine, I will send to 
you. Ifyou do not publish this let- 
ter, I would be obliged to you if you 
will publish such remarks of your 
own, as you may think calculated to 
guard the religious public against a 
very dangerous error. I will not dis- 
pute with any man upon trifles, and 
1 am convinced, that your opinions 
are not materially different from m 

own. ‘There is nothing in the faith 
of a Christian that ought to exclude 
free inquiry. On the contrary, it was 
the spirit of inquiry combined with 
faith, of which our Saviour declared, 
that “‘ he had not found such faith, 
no, not in Israel.” —Luke, ch. vii. 

A.B. 


REMARKS ON A HISTORY OF NEW 
YORK, FROM THE BEGINNING OF 
THE WORLD TO THE END OF THE 
DUTCH DYNASTY. * 


Tis is a shrewd, clever, eceéntric 
performance—a sort of* historical he» 
roi-comic in prose—defective, 
certainly, in unity, and not squaring 
well with some other of the great Sta- 
gyrite’s rules, as the author has as- 


* Containing, among many surprising 
and curious matters, the unutterable pon- 
derings of Walter the Doubter, the disas- 
trous projects of William the Testy, and 
the chivalric achievements of Peter the 
Headstrong, the three Dutch Governors of 
New Amsterdam : only authen- 
tic history of the times that ever hath been 
published. By Diedrich Knickerbocker, 


(Author of the Sketch-book:) London, 


Murray, 1620. pp. 520. 
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sumed to himself the liberty of intro- 
ducing a plurality of heroes, aud some- 
times even of sacrificing the autho- 
rity of criticism to what, in the pre- 
sent instance, may be, sarcastically, 


- denominated the truth of history—but, 


nevertheless, written by a person of 
keen observation, pointed: sense, and 
solid learning—qualities which are 
made to tell with double effect, from 
the happy vein of ironical humour 
which pervades and enlivens the whole 
work, and which, while it is divested 
of every particle of malevolence, is 
managed with a dexterity and address 
sufficient to convince every reader that, 
if ridicule be not the test of truth, it 
is the only certain and infallible ex- 
poser of absurdity, folly, and wicked- 
ness. Less various, and for that rea- 
son probably less amusing tham the 
© Sketch-book,’ the work before us is 
more of a sustained effort ; and if it 
betrays less versatility of talent, it 
unquestionably displays -more power. 
The subject ‘is not, indeed, shifted 
with the rapidity of the figures in a 
magic lanthorn, but presents itself’ to 
the eye with all the steady and digni- 
fied gravity of true history, which, as 


‘Dionysius Halicarnasseus has told us, 


is philosophy teaching and enforcing 
her lessons by examples: And, accord- 
ingly, that the keeping of his work 
might be as perfect as possible, the 
author has contrived, with singular 
skill and effect, to intermingle, with 
his burlesque narrative, the most pro- 
found reflections of political wisdom, 
and to speak out, from behind his 
mask, not a few of those harsh and 
unpalateable truths, which kings and 
governments should never forget, but 
which they manage somehow to re- 
member as seldom as possible. To- 
gether with its predecessor, this book 
certainly forms an era in the history 


of Transatlantic literature, as it is the 


first indigenous effort of real taste of 
which America can boast, and as far 
transcends, in sterling merit, their 
boasted Columbiad, as the Principia 
of Newton su the va~ 
ies of Sir Richard Phillips. Honest 
Miedrich Knickerbocker, at a moder- 
ate estimace, is worth a whole Con- 
gress of Joel Barlows. But his merits 
will be the less surprising, when we 
advert to the models on which he has 
obviously formed himself. He 
to have studied, and fally 
preciated, the purest, most finished, 


(Dee. 
and most classical authors of this coun. 
try, and to have inspired a portion of 
the mens divinior, which glows in 
every line of their imperishable works ; 
and, hence his style is, in a great 
measure, exerupt, not merely from the - 
flagrant faults, but even from the 
vicious peculiarities that appear in 
broad. prominence on the works of 
hiscountrymen. Here and there, in- 
deed, a stray Yankeeism peeps out to 
remind us of the author’s “ home and 
birth-place,” but even these slips are 
wonderfully few—fewer, we verily 
believe, than the provincialisms that 
bristle in the works of some of our 
own most renowned literary dons ; 
but, in compensation, we meet and 
are offended with no bombast—no 
affectation—no pedantry—no dogma- 
tism—no perpetual labouring and 
straining to be fine, learned, witty, 
and sarcastic; on the contrary, the 
gentleman, the scholar, and the man 
of taste, and of the world, stand out 
in strong relief on every page. If, 
therefore, wit without effort—hu- 
mour without malice—irony without 
scurrility—sense without dulness— 
conscious power without vain glory— 
patriotism without parade or preten- 
sion—liberality without prejudice— 
be qualities estimable in an author, 
we entertain a tolerable confidence 
that the work before us will not dis- 
credit the warmest recommendation 
which we can bestow upon it. 

In common, we believe, with many 
of our countrymen, we did imagine 
that there was something in the con- 
Stitution of American sociéty un- 
favourable to the developement of li- 
terary genius ; that the form of their 
presented an insuperable 

rrier to the formation of a standard 
of ."taste among themselves, while 
their absurd and inveterate prejudices 
prevented them from studying our own 
classics, and endeavouring to transfuse 
their spirit into such compositions as 
they might afterwards undertake ; that 
the establishment of an aristocracy, 
and a court, were indispensable to a 
national literature ; and that, for ages 
to come, America, busied in draining 
her swamps, rooting ont her immense 
forests, and cultivating her waste 
lands, would ne more think of manu- 
facturing her own literature than, her 
‘own hardware, but qwould.centinue to 
take both, at second-hand, us, 
who have been accustomed to think 
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that we could manufacture the com- 
modity cheaper and better than she 
could do for herself. How far some 
of these impressions mer continue 
still unobliterated, we shall -not very 
scrupulously define ; but, this far we 
will go, that, if America will pledge 
herself to be forthcoming, every other 
lustrum, with a work of equal merit 
with the present, we, on our parts, 
will be content to forswear marly of 
our prejudices of oldest standing, and 
to concede that her capabilities are 
much more extensive than we had 
hitherto conjectured. 

The reader who expects to find, in 
the volume before us, a bona fide his- 
tory of New York, and nothing more, 
is nearly as muth to be pitied as the 
man, who, in order to study a system 
of lunar natural history, pored, night 
and day, over the celebrated theorem 
of Hersehel, and when he found him- 
self making but scurvy progress, be- 
took himself to a close examination of 
tides, madmen, and sea-crabs,"— 
the legitimate objects of lunar in- 
fluence. The fact appears to be, that 

of throwing strong ridicule 

‘Be of the following high- 
ly meritorious classes of philosophers 
and authors: In the first place, the 
writer of this book, for reasons best 
known to himself, has launched the 
full force of his derision against that 
formidable corps of sages, denominat- 
ed xar eEoy%v, the creationists, who 
seem to believe that they possess, in 
their laboratories, the anima mundi, 
corked up and sealed, like Asmodeus 
in the magician’s bottle, and who, if 
you take them at their own word, 
must have been of counsel during the 
whole of the six days’ work. Iu the 
second place, he grins most bitterly at a 
very ingenious and convincing class of 
ulators, who, regarding the bib-~ 
Hal story as by far too simple and 
intelligible for such sublime wits, 
set about proving it to be altoge- 
ther fabulous, because, forsooth, it 
has not said one word of the won- 
derful comet, which, they allege, 
roduced the deluge, and because jt 
Pas most audaciously and falsely as- 
serted that “ God made of one flesh 
all the kindreds of men that dwell on 
the face of the earth”—a most apes 
donable and rash allegation, consider- 
that one portion of men are black 
another white, which makes all 

VOL, VII, 
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the difference in the world. In the 
third place, Knickerbocker celebrates, 
with all his might, that invaluable 
class of writers, who, knowing that 
Noah had only ‘Aree sons, and that 


the earth has four quarters, set them . 


selves most laudably to explain, what 
history and even tradition are silent 
upon, namely, the manner in which 
the ‘Aree great pillars of population, 
after having learned the languages at 
Babel, sallied forth and conducted 
their increasing and multiplying squa- 
drons, to continents, islands, isth- 
muses, peninsulas, promontories, and 
creeks ;—across vast oceans, danger- 
ous Straits, rapid rivers, rugged moun- 
tains, and all the other forms of phy~ 
sical difficulties that must have o 
structed and impeded their course, as 
they proceeded to such remote, but 
delectable, quarters as Greenland, No 
va Zembla, Spitzbergen, and Kams- 
chatka ; and, what is worse than all, 
without map, chart, or compass. In 
the last place, our author indulges 
himself, very improperly we admit, 
in a general tirade against the whole 
tribe of historians, chroniclers, and 
expounders of past events, whom he 
not only taxes with interminably pro- 
lix prosings about the physical for- 
mation and subsequent population of 
this unfortunate globe of earth and 
water, and with masses of learned 
nonsense on the affiliation of nations, 
but, when they do come to facts, with 
distorting and disguising them to suit 
some sinister and dishonourable pur- 
pose, dwelling on things of no im- 
portance, and huddling up those of 
real moment, so that no mortal can 
distinguish the truth ; exaggerating, 
apologising, defending, softening, ex- 
tenuating, not according to individual 
merit or demerit, but as the impulse 
of faction, or the love of ‘the marvel- 
lous, may happen to decide, 

In the ample volume of subject 
thus unfolded, the author finds full 
scope for the exercise of his uncom- 
mon talents, and of his ironical hu- 
mour; and as nothing grave, serious, 
or sacred, is, for one Fant, the butt 
of his satire, but, on the contrary, the 
fooleries and absurdities of men, whe~. 
ther considered as writers, governors, 
citizens, or actors in the mighty drama 
of human, life, we may be allowed to 
express the satisfaction with which 
we have travelled along with him in 
the execution of his plan, and the 
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pleasure we have. derived from  ob- 
serving the tact, dexterity, and. skill 
with which he has:availed himself of 
every thing that promised to facilitate 
the furtherance of his object. Si fo- 
ret in terris; rideret Democriius. 
‘Like the work of Geoffrey Crayon, 
Gent. that of the redoubted Diedrich 
Knickerbocker centains some finished 
and graphical portraitares of the man- 
ners.of the bon, temps, as Con- 
trasted with those of the present day. 
Without being, exactly a /audator 
tempuris acti, honest Diedrich dwells, 
with much apparent satisfaction, on 
the primitive simplicity and still life 
that reigned undisturbed in the hal- 
cyon days of the olden time; when the 


sovereignty of Wouter Van Twiller, 


sirnamed Wouter the Doubter, was 
exercised in moderating | the factious 
feuds of Tough Breethes and Ten 
Breeches, and in establishing his un- 
doubted right to the glorious title of 
Father of his Country: But we must 
now introduce the author to our reail- 
ers, and allow him to speak for himself. 

Our readers will please to remem- 
ber, that as the learned. Diedrich 
Knickerbocker has undertaken to 
write the history of New ‘York: from 
the earliest period of which we have 
any authentic accounts, namely, from 
the creation of the world, downwards 
in a direct line to the end of the Dutch 
dynasty, he. is, therefore, in duty 
bound, to. tell somewhat of that me- 
inorable era at, which his researches 
commence, After reviewing 4 va-~ 
riety. of, world-building® theories, all 


of: them, cutmingly devised, (fables,) 


lhe proceeds to sum up the case, as the 
lawyers would say, and, after.e word 
in passing.to “that learned Theban,” 
Dr Darwin, fecounts the wants, ne- 
cessities, and .bountiful provisions of 
Providence in favour of philosophers. 


| 46 But T pass over a variety, of excellent 
theories, among, which are those of Burnet, 
and Woodward, and Whitehurst; regret- 
ting extremely that my time will not suffer 
to give them the notice they deserve— 
and shall conclude with that of the renown- 
ed. ‘Datwin:) This’ learneit Theban, 
‘who is as much distinguished for rhyme as 
reason, and. for gdod natured ‘credulity as 
erious,research, atid who has)recommend- 

himself wonderfully to the good graces 


of the ladies, by detting them, into, all,the 
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bustible imagination. According to his 
opinion, the huge mass of chaos took a sud. 
den oecarion to explode, likea barrel of. 
gunpowder, and in. that act exploded the 
sun—which in its flight, by a similar con. 
vulsion, exploded the earth—which in like 
guise exploded the moon—and thus by a 
concatenation of explosions, the whole solar 
system was produced,*and set most syste- 
matically in motion ! ' 

= By the great variety of theories here 
alluded to, every one of which, if thorough- 
ly examined, will be found surprisingly 
consistent..in all its parts, my wolearned 
readers will, perhaps, be led to conclude, 
that the creation of a. world is. not.so dif- 
ficult a task as they at first imagined, I 
have shown at least a score of ingenious 
methods in which a world could. be con- _ 
structed ; and I haye no doubt, that had 
any of the philosophers ‘above quoted the 
use of a good manageable comet, and the 
philosophical warehouse chaos at his com- 
mand, he would engage to manufacture a 
planet as good, or, if you would take his 
word for it, better than this we inhabit. 

** And here I cannot help . noticing the 
kindness of Providence, in creating comets 
for the great. relief of bewildered. philoso- 
phers, By their assistance more sudden 
evolutions and transitions ate effected in 
the system of nature than are wrought ina 

ntomimic exhibition by the wonder-work- 
ing sword of Harlequin. Should one of 
our moderh sages, in his theoretical flights 
among the stars, ever find himself lost in 
the clouds, and in danger of tumbling in- 
to the abyss of nonsense and absurdity, he 
has but te seize a comet by. the. beard, 
mount astride of its tail, and, away, he gal- 
lops in triumph, like an: enchanter on his 
hippogriff, or.a Connecticut witch op her 
broomstick, * to sweep the cobwebs out ot 

-* Tt is an old and vulgar saying, t 
a * beggar on horseback,’ ‘which would 
not for the world have applied to these re- 
verend philosophers; but’ I omust’ confess 
that some of them, when they,are-mounted 
on one of those fiery.steeds, wild: an 
their curvettings as was,Phaeton,of yore, 


when he aspired to, manage ;the,char 
Phebus. One rives comet at 
speed against the sun, and knocks the world 


out of him with the mighty concussion ; 
another, more inioderate, indkés his comet 
a kind of beast of butden, cartying’ the stin 
a regular supply “of food’ atid 
third, of more combustible ‘disposition, 
threatens to threw his cometdike:ia ‘bomb. 
shell into the world, and 
powder magazine; while@ founth, 
great delicacy to this planet, and, its iuhabit- 
ants, insinuates thatsome day, or,other his 


tries, amours, debaucheries, and other cOmet—my modest blushes. 
topics of schndal of ‘the court of Flora, has Write it—shall ahso 
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Surely, as I have already observed, comets 
were bountifully provided by Providence 
fot the: benefit ot philosophers, to assist 
them im manufacturing theories.’’ pp. 


After a most learned enumeration 
of the honours, and appellations be- 
stowed, by the grateful nations of an- 
tiquity, on the great Father of Navi- 
gation, whom the Chaldeans honour- 
edunder the appellation of Xisu- 
thrus,—the Egyptians as Osiris,—the 
Indians as Menu,—the Greeks and 
Romans as Ogyges;—the Thebans as 
Deucalion,—and the Chinese as Fohi, 
—our author proceeds to unfold the 
reason “‘ why America did not come 
sq éarly into the world as the other 
quarters of the globe.” 


** Noah, we are told by sundry very 
crédlible historians, becoming sole surviv- 
ing heir and proprietor of the earth, in fee 
simple, after the deluge, like a good father, 
portioned out his estate among his children. 
‘To Shem he gave Asia; to Ham, Africa ; 
and to Japhet, Europe. Now itis a thou- 
sand times to be Jamented that he had but 
three sons, for had there been a fourth, he 


would doubtless have inherited America; — 


which of course would have been dragged 
forth from its obscurity on the occasion,— 
and thus many a hard working hisiorian 
and philosoplier would have been spared a 
ptodigions mass of weary conjecture re- 

ting the first discovery and population 
of ‘this country. Noah, however, having 
provided for his three sons, looked in all 
ptobability upon our country as inere wild 
unsettled land, and said nothing about it ; 


and to’ this unpardonable taciturnity of the 


patriarch may we ascribe the misfortune, 
that America did not come into the world 
aS carly:as tlic other quarters of the globe.” 
Zhe whole of book fourth, chapter 
firsty we would, with “all becoming 
humility’and submission, recommend 
tothe ‘vonsideration of Mr Malthus, 
ag being well calculated to afford him 
some hew light regarding the princi- 
lés.of population, and more particu- 
farly on that,most puzzling problem, 
the present, distribution of men on the 
face of .the;earth. We have. not for- 
gotten that this learned and reverend 
author famous: for 
conéerned himself about ‘feeding an 
procreation, than about the postdilu- 
visit wanderings of old Noah's -paid- 
Off crews bat, at the same time,’ we 
have ‘iio miutiner of ‘doubt, that as the 
bee! extracts honey from every flower, 
so Mf Malthus might find somewhat, 
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ions of the 

ectentric Knickerbocker, to garnish 4 

edition of his much perused, much 

abused, and certainly highly meritori- 

ous work, which has at last, we perceive, 

called down the wrath of Mr Godwin, 

corked up in his phials for so many 

years, in a very thick unreadable-look- 

ing octavo, the look of which has, in 

truth, been enough for us. But what - 

delights us most is to think how edified 

Mr Pinkerton must feel, when he dis- | 

covers the notice taken en passant of 

his most satisfactory swppositions, and, - 

above a'l, when he learns, that his 

ingenious and truly original dévice of 

a bridge of chains or pontoons over 

Behring’s Straits, is not found to have 

been at all necessary to account for 

the population of the youngest’ quar- 

ter of the .globe. While we are on 

this part of our author's performance, 
we must confess, however, that we 

have met with nothing in’ the course 

of our reading for a long time past, ey. 
half so pithy, rational, and ‘decisive, 
as the following argument of ‘that 
bluff old Jesuit, Charlevoix, who, it 

appears, had studied a system of lo- 

gic astonishingly different from that 

taught by the more learned and’ or- 

thodex metaphysicians of modern 


times.. * The inhabitants of’ both 
hemispheres,””-says the dogmiatical fa- 
ther, certainly the descendants 
of the same parent. The common'fa- - 
ther of mankind received an’ express uy 
order from heaven’ to people the « 
world, and accordingly it has been f 


peopled. To bring this about, it was 


necessary to overcome all difficulties 


in the way, and they have also been ik 
overcome. 
With regret we pretermit much . 
interesting matter relative to the voy- 
ages of that tenowned argonaut Hud~ 
son, and his good ‘ship the Goede 
Vrouw, also to the new right got up 
in modern times, and found in some 
late editions of Puffendorff, Grotius, . 
and Vattel, called the right.of discon 
very—to, the. bickerings.and feuds of 
Tough Breeches and, ‘l’en Breechesr= 
and sundry other particulars illustra 
tive of the: internal administration of. 
government during the most smoking Be 
iod of the Dutch dynasty." dur 
mits are marrowitig’ apace; we’ must 
cotitent ourselves ‘With’ one ‘short ex- 
tract, ‘which, we hope, will be ha 
with ailvantage by some of the statey 
cobblef¥ among ourselves. 
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“ But as Peter Stuyvesant had 9 singu- 
lar inclination to govern his province with. 
out the assistance of his subjects, he felt 
highly incensed, on his return, to find the 


factious appearance they had assumed dur- agai 


ing his absence. His first measure, there- 
fore, was to restore perfect order, by pro- 
strating’ the dignity of the sovereign peo- 


“< He accordingly watched his opportu- 
nity, and one evening when the enlighten- 
ed mob was gathered together, listening to 
a patriotic from an inspired cobler, 
the intrepid Peter all at once appeared a- 
mong them, with a countenance. sufficient 
to petrify a millstone. The whole meet- 
ing was thrown into consternation—the 
orator seemed to have received a paralytic 
stroke in the very middle of a sublime 
sentence, and stood aghast with open mouth 
and trembling knees, while the words hor- 
ror! tyranny! liberty! rights! taxes! 
death ! destruction | and a deluge of other 
patriotic phrases, came roaring from his 
throat before he had power to close his lips. 
The shrewd Peter took no notice of the 
skulking throng around him, but, advanc- 
ing to the brawling bully-ruffian, and draw. 
ing out a huge silver watch, which might 
have served in times of yore as a town- 
clock, and which is still retained by his de- 
scendants as a family curiosity, requested 
the orator to mend it,and set it going. The 
orator humbly confessed it was utterly out 
of his power, as he was unacquainted with 
the natureof ite construction. ‘* Nay, but,’ 
said Peter. try ingenuity, man: you 
sce all the springs and wheels, and po 
it, and 


until it made the welkin ring, ¢ if ever | 
catch thee, or. any of thy tribe, meddling 


Here, however unwillingly, we 
must stop, and we shall only add, 
that, although there has existed, both 
in this country and America, a feeling 
of mutual exasperation, which has 
been carefully cherished and embitter- 
ed by the factious of both countries, 


_and which has led to recrimination, 


detraction, and calumny, beyond what 
could have been credited in an age so 
enlightened as the present; yet we are 
delighted to think, that, with the return 
of peace, more liberal and generous 
sentiments have begun to manifest 
themselves, and that the rational and 
the intelligent on both sides of the At- 
lantic are now exerting themselves to 
diffuse a spirit of reciprocal forbearance 
and good will, and to prove to the people 
that their substantial mterestsare much 
more closely connected than interest- 
ed, factious, and venal scribblers had 
formerly taught them to believe. 
There cannot, indeed, be a prouder 
testimony to the spirit of national li- 
berality, by which this great coun 


pull it to pieces ; and why shone it prt, be is et a ip than the unexamp 
to te as to stop it idit t 
equally ony rapidity of the sale of these American 


different—that he was a poor cobbler, and 
had pever meddled with a watch in his life 
there were men skilled in. the art, 
whose business it was to attend to those 
matters; but for his part, he should only 
mar the workmanship, and put the whole 
in coafusion———* Why, harkee, master of 
mine,’ cried Peter, turning. suddenly upon 
him, with a countenance that almost petri- 
stone, * dost thou pretend to meddle wi 
the movements of government—to regu- 
patch, and cobble, a 
machine, the principles of 


which are above thy comprehension, and 


of thy head ; cobble thy shoes, and confine 


Y productions; and it is with no slight 


satisfaction that we can lay claim to 

have been among the first journalists 

in this island who were sensible of 
their t merit, and who, without 
hesitation, predicted their gnccess. If 
we had had room, we should have 

added to onr present Number, from. 
the second volume of the Sketch Book, 

some of those fine Christmas scenes 

which naturally at this.time attract us, 

and which are so beautifully illustra- 

tive of old English manners. We shall, 

however, find room for them in our 

next, and they will not then be too 

late. The Christmas pye, we rejoice 

to believe, lingers on ut Ja~— 
nuary. At present, we must be satis- 

fied with merely wishirig our readers. 
every happiness aud blessing of the 


(Dee. 
| thyself to the vocation for which heaven 
= colas, but I°ll have every mother’s bastard 
iS of ye flea’d alive, and your hides stretched 
oy for drum-heads, that ye may thenceforth 
= = make a noise to some purpose !” ” 
pp- 434—436. 
g 
~ 
“tS ae { its simplest operations too subtle for thy 
if: 5 \ understanding, when thou canst not correct { 
a trifling error in a.commen picce of me- 
a the chanism, the whele mystery, of which is 
open to thy #—-Henee with thee 
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Northern Expedition.—Lieutenant Parry, 
who so ably conducted the voyage to the 
Polar Sea, has been raised to the rank ot 
Captain in the Navy. The details of the 
voyage, so far as have transpired, may be 
comprised in a few words. The Hecla and 
Griper arrived at the entrance of Lancaster 
Sound on the Ist of August 1819, pro- 
ceeded directly over Captain Ross’s chart 
of land, and reached the parallel of 74° 
or 75°, or 114° or 115° west, about 550 
miles farther than Captain Ross asserted 
the Polar Sea to be navigable. In 90° 
they fell in with islands which continued 
successively till they reached the extreme 
westerly point of one nearly in 115° 
Winter overtook them here, and they turn- 
ed back several degrees, and wintered in 
a snug harbour in five fathoms water. On 
the breaking up of the ice this season at- 
tempts were made to proceed westerly ; 
but immense barriers of ice, from the Polar 
Sea to the northward, precluded all hope 
of succeeding in the parallel of 74°, and 
before they could return to the eastward, 
and renew the attempt in a lower latitude, 
the navigable season, which is confined to 
August and a few days in September, of- 
fered no reasonable chance of succeeding 
this year. The existence of,a Polar Sea to 
the westward of Hearne’s River is now in- 
contestibly established, and the existence 
of a north-west passage demonstrated, 
though perhaps not available for commer. 
cial Mat me In 90° the compasses were 
nearly useless. What Captain Ross laid 
down in his map as the Croker Mountains, 
was found to be an open channel 40 miles 
broad. The cold during the winter was 
excessive, the thermometer descending to 
55° below Zero. Beer, wine, and spirits 
became ice; the beer was destroyed, but 
the wine and spirits were tolerably good 
when thawed. The vessels are entitled to 
the L. 5000 reward for having gone to a 
longitude beyond 110° west of Greenwich. 

On the north side of Barrow’s Sound, 
the voyagers discovered a broad channel, 
up which they could not descry any land, 
though the weather was clear and favour- 
able. To the land bounded on the west 
by this unexplored channel, and on the 
south by the Sound, the name of New De- 
von, was given. Nearly opposite the chian- 
nel, i. ¢, on the south side of the Sound, 
‘they, met with another broad inlet, (nearly 
as broad it seemed.as the Sound itself,) on 
which the name of Regent's Inlet was_be- 
stowed. The expedition sailed up this in- 
let a considerable way. ‘The land opposite 
to blew Devon was denominated New So- 
‘merset. Other places discovered received 
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names in honour of Major Rennell, Cap- 
tain Sabine, and others. 

Among the curious discoveries made 
was an American musk ox, on Melville 
Island, the principal of the groupe of is- 
lands in a cove of which this enterprising 
navigator wintered in 1819. This animal 
has a large head and shaggy mane, resem- 
bling the lion. It was the only one of the 
Species seen during the stay of the expedi- 
tion at that island. A white hare was the 
only small animal which was met with. 
It was found upon another island. Par- 
tridges were seen in great numbers, and 
the newly discovered islands also abound- 
ed with florescent plants of different un- 
known species. The huts, of which some 
vestiges remain, are presumed to have bes 


longed to some Esquimaux, whom chance . 


or enterprise may have carried into these 
inhospitable regions. Numerous dresses, 
canoes, &c. &c. have also been brought 
over from Baffin’s Bay, which are con- 
structed with astonishing natural genius, 
industry, and neatness. 

We mentioned the only serious casualty 
which befel during the wintering of the 
crews in those high latitudes. Neverthe- 
less the cold was so intense, that the ut- 
most care was necessary to prevent fatal 
consequences. An idea of this may be form- 
ed from the fact, that a servant of Cap- 
tain Sabine’s, on some alarm of fire, ran 
into the air without covering his hand—it 
was immediately frost-bitten, and the poor 
fellow lost three of his fingers. 

The ships were roofed over during the 
winter, and the crews did not, as reported, 
erect huts on shore. Melville’s Island was 
however explored by hunting parties, and 
Captain Parry crossed it, and was absent 
for three weeks — It is reckoned 
about 150 miles long, and from 30 to 40 
broad. It is also supposed that the whole 
sea north of the American continent is 
broken into islands. 

A singular phenomenon was observed 
relative to the magnet, which held a varia- 
tion of 120° west, and only of about 150 
miles farther, of 120° east, plainly proving, 
that in the course the ship-took it had got 
round the Magnetic Pole. - The ice in the 
harbour where Captain Parry wintered in- 
creased to about seven feet; but he found 
the ice westward to be upwards of 40 feet, 
which effectually stopped him, as he had no 
chance of cutting his way through such an 
immense body, for 500 miles, into Beh- 
rings Straits. | 

any whales and seals were seen, but 
no natives, nor any traces of human beings. 
The ships were out 18 months, having 
4A 
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sailed from Sheerness on the 18th May 
1819. 

Captain Parry’s Journal, it is said, in- 
cluding the details of the voyage, will 

ily appear. 

Banana Tree.—There is at present in 
the Botanic Garden at Glasgow, a very fine 
Banana or plantain tree, from the West 
Indies, nearly in full blossom, and is per- 
haps the only specimen which has ever 
flowered in Scotland. 
is 19 feet high, and the leaves are from 
five to six feet in length, and two in 
breadth. 

German Literature.—The following is a 
List of the most distinguished Pocket-books 
and Almanacks published in Germany, 
1820 :—-Frauentaschenbuch, edited by De la 
Motte Fouque. Taschenbuch zum geselligen 
Vergniigen, by Frederick Kind. Tasechen- 
buch zum geselligen Vergniigen, by J. F. 


_ Gleditsch. Frauenzimmer Almanach zum 


Nutzen und Vergniigen, by F. Nochlitz. 
Cornelia Taschenbuch fiir Deutsche Frauen 
Taschenbuch fiir Damen, published at Tu- 
bingen, by Cotta. Taschenbuch fiir Liebe 
und Freundschaft, by St Schiitze. Pene- 
lope, by Theodore Hell. Urania, the ‘edi- 
tors of this work offer a prize of, we be- 
lieve, 30 ducats, for the best poem offered 
to them. A poem called Saladdin, the 
work of a very young author, obtained the 
prize this year. Minerva. <Aglaja. Ver- 
gissmeinnicht, by Clauren. — Kotzebue’s 
Almanach dramatisicher Spiele. Alpen- 
rosen. Rheinisches Taschenbuch. Schwii- 
bisches Taschenbuch. Die Vorzeit. Tu- 
gend Almanach. Almanach des Dames. 
We forbear translating these names, be- 
cause we hope the original will soon be as 
well known in or country as the title of 
the last, which may be considered ‘as the 
parent of all the others. 

Cardinal Fesch’s Library.—The im- 
mense and rare library of Cardinal Fesch 
‘uncle ‘of the Emperor Napoleon) has 

Been purchased by Messrs Sherwood of 
Paternoster Row, and Mr Booker of 
Bond Street ; the latter of whom is at 
present occupied at Paris in selecting such 
‘portiun of the books as is best calculated to 
getty English collectors. The sole of this 

rary is most severely felt by the French 
literati, who coniplain that the British na- 
tion ‘will ultimately strip their country of 
all that is mést precious in att and ‘litera- 
ture. Mr Booker’s selections of varieties 
‘will occupy between fifty and sixty cases, 
comprising a singular and extenstveassort- 
‘ment of ‘early printed works, consisting of 
curiosities in bibliography, and also a fine 
display of works appettiining to Germany 
and the North, together with the choicest 

“specimens of diyimity, among which are 

ates oftiiany of the Fathers, ‘partien- 

“two? ‘copies “of St" Augastin'’s works, 
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celebrated Bossuet, and internally enriched 
by numerous marginal notes in his own 
hand, as verified at the Royal Library. 
In this valuable mass are to be found rare 
editions of the Bible, one 1479, together 
with many black letter specimens ; a beau- 
tiful MS. on the finest vellum ; Saurin, 6 
vols. on extra grand paper, with choice 
impressions of the plates ; Le Jay’s Poly- 
glot, large paper, &c. &c. To these may 

added a copy of Durandi Rationale, 
1473, with numerous other early editions 
and illuminated MSS. Among the mis- 
cellanies are an edition of Bossuet, large 
paper, of which only thirteen copies were 
struck off; two sets of Montfaucon and 
Supplement, together with the ** Monar- 
chie Frangaise,”’ large paper; the Ency- 
clopedie Methodique,” nearly complete ; 
a superb copy of the ‘ Physique Sacré,” 
bound in morecco ; and a choice collection 
of the writings of Calmet, Fleury, Mabil- 
lon, Duchesne, Grotivs, Vossius, Wolfius, 
&c. &c. And from the Italian and French 
imperial presses are some unique articles, 
being presentation copies from the authors 
to Cardinal Fesch. 

France.—Hydraulic Ram.—M. Godin, 
of Paris, has invented an hydraulic ram, 
of a construction so simple, that it may be 
easily worked by any village labourer. 
This invention applies to the watering of 
meadows, to the draining of marshes, 
and drawing water out of the earth, and 
raising it to considerable elevations. To 
those who wish to construct the machine 
on the spot, M. G. transmits instructions 
accompanied with engravings, and also a 
smal] model in relievo, if desired. 

Antique Statues.—A cultivator or far- 
mer in the commune of Donnemarie, 
Seine and Marne, lately found, while st 
work in his field, two antique statues of 
bronze about six inches in height, one re- 
presenting a Mercury entirely naked, with 
the winged Pegasus on his head, and the 
other, Fortune, in drapery, with her usual 
attributes. He has also found a cock and 
‘she goat, both of bronze, and two copper 
miniature medals, one ing the 
Empress Severina, wife of Aurelian, and 
the other the head of the Empertr Probus. 

Suicides.—Of 199 suicides, or attempts 
at suicide, lately in Paris and its environs, 
within three months, 137 were of men and 
62 of women. Of married is were 
102, and of those in celibacy 97; as to the 
motives, they have been fixed at bad con- 
duct."Phe lottery and gaming, 28 ; from 
the fear of reproach, 6; from 
chagrines, maladies, disgust of living, 655 
from @isappointments, &c. ‘in love, 175 
from wretchedhess of circumstances, 475 
motives unknown, 36; 146 actual suicides 5 
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Scovazzo, director, that a school, on the 
lan of mutual instruction, has been esta. 
lished, with every prospect of success, at 

Palermo, in Sicily. It was opened for 250 

children ; the progress has been rapid, and 

the jury of monitors proves very useful. 

Such is the ardour for this mode of instruc- 

tion, that holidays have been suppressed, 

and there are no interruptions but the Sun- 

day and certain grand festival days. A 

general enthusiasm prevails for the new 

method. ‘There has also been a similar 
school for about three months, at Messina. 

Others are to be opened at Trapani, Maza- 

ra, Agrigento, Syracuse, Termini, &c. and 

no obstacles whatever occur to the dissemi- 
nation of this method throughout Sicily. 

Even the Jesuits have adopted it in their 

college of Alcamo, and before the expira- 

tion of two years, there will not be a vil- 

lage without a school of mutual instruc- 

tion. 

Denmark.— Royal Library.—The royal 
library of Copenhagen contains between 
300,000 and 400,000 volumes of printed 
works, and a prodigious number of interest- 
ing MSS. Atthe sale of the fine library of 
Count Otto Thot, amounting to 116,395 
volumes, exclusive of pamphlets, manu- 
scripts, and incunabula, the royal library 
obtained an accession of 50,000 volumes ; 
and the Count, by his will, had bequeathed 
to it 4154 MSS. with his valuable collec- 
tion of 6159 works that had been printed 
‘before the year 1530. In 1789, t e Da- 
nish government bought up the library of 
Luxdorf, rich in classical works and in 
MSS. and it was annexed to the royal 
library. It afterwards received valuable 
acquisitions at the sale of the libraries of 

er, Holmskiold, Rottbell, Ancher, and 

others, in 1789, 90, 91, 98, 94, and 98. 

In 1796, an accession was made of the im- 

mense library of Suhm, the historian. He 

had collected; in the course of 50 years, 

100,000 volumes, which he left to the dis- 

ition of the public. A little before his 

Jeath, he presented them to the royal li- 

brary ; it was not so large, but was a bet- 

ter selection and of higher value than that 
of Thot. In 1787, previous to these nu- 

Merous acquisitions, the royal library con- 

tained a very great number of books and 

MSS. 

European Languages.—M. D’ Arndt has 

published at Frankfort a treatise on the 


Works Preparing for Publication. 


origin and various affinities of the langua- 
ges of Europe. It appears as a supplement 
to the comparative dictionary of all‘lan- 
guages, that was commenced under the 
auspices of the Empress Catharine, a work 
in which this author was a zealous coadju- 
tor. Its explications shew that many na- 
tions, now remotely separated, were once 
intimately allied, and they throw a great 
light on many obscure points of ancient 
history. The first volume comprises all 
the languages of Europe and Asia, and 
some of Africa. The second contains no- 
tices relative to the origin of languages and 
people, extracts from ancient historians 
who have handled the same subject, and a 
very curious approximation of fifteen words 
in two hundred languages. : 
Hydrophobia.—Dr L, Spaldifig, a learn- 
ed physician of New York, in a pamphlet 
which he has lately published, announces 
the circumstance of a plant, commonl 
called Scull-cap, (the Scutellaria later. 
Jra of Linneus,) as being a preventive of, 
and cure for, the hydrophobia, and that it 
has been in use as such more than fifty 
years. It is described as having never 
failed of a sanative effect. It is recom- 
mended as fitter for use when dried and 
reduced to powder, than when fresh. 
The testimony of several American physi- 
cians is superadded to that of Dr Spalding. 
The name of the person who first used it 
is not known, but Messrs Deveer, father 
and son, are entitled to the praise of having 
first introduced it into general practice. 
Medicine.—In the state of New York, 
there is a Medical Society, that in general 
presides over the faculty, and has a corre- 
sponding member in every town of the state. 
he annual meeting is at Albany, the seat 
of government, where three censors are ap- 
pointed for each of the four grand medical 
divisions of the union. 
The College of Medicine and Surgery 
of the state ot New York has delivered this 
year 37 diplomas of doctors of physic. 


Turkey.—For some time there has been ~ 


printing at Constantinople, in the patriar- 
chal press, a grand dictionary of the Greek 
language, ancient and modern, the first 
volume of which has already appcared. 
It will consist of more than six large vo- 
lumes in folio. All the Archbishops and 
many of the Archons of the Phanal, &c. 
are subcribers. 


__A-pRosrgcrus has been, circulated for 
an, 
orks of the Right Rev. Jeremy Taylor, 


be. life of he Author, 
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the Rev. R. Heber, A. M. Canon. of St 
Asaph, Rector of Hodnet, and late Fellow 
of All Souls’ College. 
The first Part of Mr David Booth’s 
Analytical Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage is now in the press. The same gen- 
tlemani is also preparing for. publication, a 
work to be entitled, The Morality of Hu- 
man Nature, compared with that of Religi- 
ous Systems, and. with the Doctrines of 
Modern Philosophers. 
Mr Robertson, whose local knowledge 
of the country and of the transactions ren- 
der him peculiarly competent to the task, 
has written the History of the late Revolu- 
tion in Mexico, including a Narrative of 
the Expedition of General Xavier Mina, 
with some Observations on the practica- 
‘bility of opening a commerce between the 
Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, and on the 
future importance of such commerce to the 
civilized world, 
A new volume of Poems, by J. Clare, the 
Northamptonshire Peasant, is in the press, 
and is i to appear about Christmas. 
Speedily will be published in 4to, price 
L. 2, 2s. boards, an Account of the Dis- 
covery of a, New Continent called New 
South Shetland, with a Description. of the 
Manners and Customs of its.Inhabitants, 


illustrated by, numerous , Engrayin frora 
Drawings made on the spot, by Captain J. 


Rogers, ¢ to. 
\ New Ecclesiastical History is propos- 
ed to be published by subscription, by 
John Augustine Waller, Esg. Four parts 
to be published separately. : 
Mr J. Bowring has in the.press a vo- 
lume of Translations from the Russian, 
with preliminary remarks on the language 
and ‘poetical literature of Russia...) 
A Christian Biographical Dictionary ; 
containing an account of the lives and 
writings of many of the most eminent 
Christians in every nation, freftPthe*toni- 
mencement of the Christian wra to the 
present period, is preparing by John 
Wiks, Jans 
Mr Ackermann has issued proposals for 
publishing, in six monthly parts,an His- 
torical and ue Tout of the Seine 
from. Patis ‘te! the Sea, illustrated 24 
highly finished coldured ‘engravings, fro 
drawings made'for the purpose by Messrs 
Pugin and Getdall.'” It will printed 
iw the samé size and style as‘ Kis other 
illustrated works; and the first part will 
appearion the lstof January 1821." 
The same Publishet’ ‘is preparing a 
description.of*the Mariners, 
of the people of Dalmatia, Illyria, and th 
adjacent “two pocket volumes, 
embellished «with 82) ddloiired’ plates — 
Dhis wotk will form the cottimericement of 
a -to “embrace pa- 
tipns! of he globe} ind th be | dene 
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Digitalem Monographie ; sistens his- 
toriam Botanicam generis tabulis omnium 
specimen hactenus cognitarum illustratum 
at plurimum ad icones Ferdinandi Bauer in 
bibliotheca; Gulielmi Cattley, A. M. cura 
Johannis Lindley, F. L. S. 

The General History of the House of 
Guelph, or Royal Family of England, 
from the first record of the name, to the 
accession of George the First to the 
throne of .Great Britain, printing under 
the immediate patronage of his Majesty, 
will be ready early in December, in one 
volume, 4to. 

A small work, to be entitled the Mental 
Calculator, a compendium of concise, but 
general rules of easy solution on various 
useful and interesting problems in astrono- 
my, forming an epitome cf the elements of 
that science, to which is annexed a Guide 
to the Constellations, is preparing by Mr 
Lovekin. 

Mr J. Brown has in the press, Anec- 
dotes and Characters of the House of 
Brunswick, illustrative of the Courts of 
Hanover and London, from the Act of 
Settlement to the youth of George the 
Third. 

The Poet’s Child, a Tragedy, from the 
pen of Miss Isabel Hill. 

be published in 8vo, the 
first- volume of the Principles of Medicine} 
written entirely on the plan of the Baconi- 
an Philosophy, to prove that the only ra- 
tional method of curing disease, is to’ in- 
duce by medicine an opposite or counter- 
acting action, sufficiently powerful to ex- 
pel the disorder, by H. D. Hamilton, Me- 
dical Practitioner. 

Early in January 1821 will be published, 
in 3. volumes, Such is the World, a Novel. 

Early in Januaty will be published the 
Automatical Camera Obscura: intended 
to convey to the juvenile mind the know- 

““Tedigze of Scripture History. 

Dr Paris will shortly publish a Tabular 
View of Medicinal Combination ; illustrat- 
ing its objects and effects, one large sheet 
coloured, so as to indicate the operation of 
each ingredient in a Compound Formula, 
upon the priaciples established in his 
Pharmacologia,”’ &e. - 

Observations showing the National. and 
Domestic Evils resulting from too low 
wages, with hints respecting th means 
likely to render the working clesses better 

satisfied, more loyal, contented and happy ; 
to which is annexed, a copy of the act of 
parliament upon this subject, emred July 
24, 1820, and the speeches of the members 
of the House of Commons thereon... 

second edition of .Mr Lloyd’s, Trans- 
lation of Alferi’s "Tragedies,4o, which, wilh 
be added, Memoirs of the Life and .Writ- 
ings of Alfieri. ‘The, Memoirs, 1, yole 
I2mo, with his portrait finely, engraved by. 
Cooper, will be sold separately, (07! 
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Auston Park, a Tale, one volume, 12mo, 

in the press. 

A small volume of Poems, entitled, 
What is Life, with some other effusions, 
from the pen of Mr Thomas Bailey, ma 
be expected to appear about the first w 
in January. 


EDINBURGH. 


The Form of Process in the Jury Court ; 
by John Russell, Esq. Clerk to the Signet, 
and one of the Clerks of the Jury Court. 
second edition, improved. 

The Mountain Bard, consisting of Bal- 
lads and Legendary Tales; by James 
Hogg. Third edition, with a Life of th 
Author by himself. 

A Treatise on the Proper Selection and 
Management of Live Stock, with Cures and 
Preventives of the most Prevalent Dis- 
orders ; ard likewise a Proper System for 
the Management of Arable and Grazing 
Farms, particularly adapted for the High- 
lands of Scotland; with Numerous Use- 
ful Hints to Practical Farmers. Boards, 
Gs. 6d. 

A New Periodical Work, entitled the 
Christian Recorder. No. 1. will appear on 
the 16th of January. Is. 

A Treatise on the Law of Bills of Ex- 
change, Promissory Notes, and Letters of 
Credit:in Scotland; by the late William 
Glen, Esq. A new edition, corrected, im- 
proved, and much enlarged, with all the 
decided Cases bearing upon the Subject. 

The Scrap Book, containing a Collection 
of amusing and striking pieces in Prose and 
Verse, chiefly selected from the Standard 
and Floating Literature of the last twelve 
or fifteen years; together with an Intro- 
duction and Occasional Remarks and Contri- 


butions; by John M‘Diarmid, author of 
the Life of William Cowper, Esq. 12mo. 

St Aubin, or the Infidel; in 2 vols. 
12mo. 

A History of the British Empire, from 
the Accession of Charles I. to the Restora- 
tion; with an Introduction, tracing the 
Progress of Society, and of the Constitution, 
from the feudal times to the opening of 
the History ; and including a particular 
examination of Mr Hume's statements, re- 
lative to the character of the English Go- 
vernment; by George Brodie, Esq. Advo- 
cate ; in 3 vols. octavo. 

Shortly will be published, a Treatise on 
the Diseases of Negroes; by James Thom- 
son, M. D. &c. 

The Author having accumulated, from 
various quarters and his own experience, 
many important Observations, proposes to 
supply what is long been wanting on this 
subject—a minute and accurate description 
of the Disorders incident to Negroes, and 
their treatment: Written entirely for the 
use of the Planter, so as to enable him to 
afford relief with greater confidence and 
success, which has been but imperfectly 
executed in the various Editions of Dr 
Dancer's Medical Assistant. Every thing 
extraneous will be omitted, so as to render 
the expence moderate, The nature of 
many Diseases will be illustrated by Dis- 
sections of the Body, a thing hitherto 
utterly neglected ; the vast superiority of 
the Country Remedies will be praved by 
numerous experiments; the Diseases of 
Children, and Management of pregnant 
Women, particularly insisted on; and, 
finally, an attempt made to do away with 
the prevalent erroneous ideas the 
hereditary constitutional Disor of Ne- 
grocs, 
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LONDON. 


ANTIQUITIES. 


Tue History and Antiquities of the See 
and Cathedral Church of Litchfield ; illus- 
trated by a series of sixteen engravings of 
Views, Elevations, Plans, and architectur- 
al details of the architecture of that church ; 
with biographical anecdotes of the Bishops 
of Litchfield and Coventry ; by John Brit- 
ton, F. S. A. L. 1, 188. mecium 4to, L. 3, 
3s. imperial 4to, L. 6, 6s. royal folio. 

_ The History and Antiquities of the Pa- 
rish of Stoke Newington, Middlesex ; con- 
— an atcount of the Prebendal Ma- 


nor; the Chtirch, Charities, Schools, &c. 


&é. WMustrated’ with maps anil engravings; lish 


by William Robinson, Svo. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
Mr Bent’s Catalogue of Books from 
1818 to Oct. 1820,. 28, 
Clarke’s Bibliotheca Legum or; com 
plete Catalogue of the Common and Stas 
tute Law Books of the United Kingdom. 9s. 
W. Baynes and Son's General Catalogue 
of a very extensive collection of secondshand 
books, for 1821. 3s. 6d... 
W. Baynes and Son’s Catalogue of mo+ 
dern books. Ms 
CLASSICS. 


Sophocles Opera que supersunt Omnia, 
cum annotatione integra R. F. P.. Brunekil 
et. Godof. 3 vols, 8yo,,L- l, ids 
_The Liad of Homer, translated into Eng- 
prose, as literally as the different Idi- 
oms of the Greek and English languages 
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will allow ; with explanatery notes; by a 
Graduate of the University of Oxia 2 
vols. 8vo, L. 1, 4s. bds. 

EDUCATION. 

A Practical Teaching 
Living Languages ied to the French, 
in which several defects in the old s 
are pointed out and remedied ; by C. V.Q. 
Marcel. Svo. 4s. bds. 

Something New from Aunt Mary wy 
Mary Hughes, with six plates. 2s. 
bound. 

Augustus ; or, the Ambitious Student ; 
being a brief attempt to illustrate some of 
the various effects of literature Ag the 
mind when deeply studied. 9s. 

The Elements of Science and Art; by 
J. Barclay. is. 

The Elements of Polite Literature and 
Moral Philosophy. 5s. 

Religious containing extracts 
from the Gospels of St Matthew, St Mark, 
St Luke, and St John, in four parts. Is. 
3d. bound. 

A Grammatical Dictionary ; containing 
rules for translating English into French, 
with examples and explanatory notes; by 
George Picard. 5s, bound. 

The Youth’s Spelling, Pronouncing, and 
Explanatory T ical Dictionary of the 
New Testament, in which the parts of speech 
are arranged, and explanations given in a 
clear and concise manner. 12mo. 7s. 

More Minor Morals; or, an Introduc- 
tion to the Winter Family. 5s. 6d. 
boards. 


FINE ARTS. 

The Italian Schools of Painting, with 
observations on the present state of the 
arts; by the Rev. J. T. James. 8vo. 

Forty-four coloured plates, illustrative of 
the Researches and Operations of G. Belzoni 
in Egypt and Nubia. Folio, L. 6, 6s. 

Part [. of the National Sports of Great 
Britain superbly coloured; by Henry Al- 
kin, containing 10 plates, with descriptive 
letter press: L. 2, 2s. 

No. I. of Costume in Persia; drawn 
from Nature, by A. Olowski, containing 6 
plates beautifully coloured. Folio, 18s. 

No. I. of Ornaments and Designs from 
. oA the Antique, highly useful to architects, 
se carvers, gilders, book-binders, ladies fancy 
works, &c. ‘to be completed in ten num- 
bers. 4to. 7s.6d. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A New and Improved Map of India, on 
one large sheet ; compiled from the latest 
documents, and engraved'by John Walker. 

166. or on rollers 'L. I, Is. 

an Sketches representing the Native Tribes, 
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“HISTORY. 


Historical Particulars relative to South. 

John Buller. 8vo. 4s. 

he Naval Chronology of Great Britain, 
or, an Historical Account of Naval and 
Maritime Events, from the commencement 
of the war 1803 to the year I816, &c. with 
numerous eugravings; by J. Rolfe. 3 
vols. 8vo. 

TIORTICULTURE. 

Pomarium Britannicum an. Historical 
and Botanical Account of Fruits known in 
Great Britain ; with three coloured Plates 
relating to the parts of Fructification ; by 
Henry Phillips. Royal 8vo, L. 1, ls. 

LAW. 

A Compendious Abstract of the Public 
Acts in 60th Geo. III. and Ist Geo. 
IV.; by T. W. Williams, Esq. 8s. 

The Speeches of his Majesty’s Attorney 
and Solicitor-General in the House of 
Lords, Oct. 27, 1820, &. 3s. Gd. 

An Essay in a Course of Lectures on Ab- 
stracts of Tithes ; by Richard Preston, Esq. 
Part VI. 12s. 

An Abridgment of the Law of Nisi 
Prius; by William Selwyn, jun. Esq. 2 
vols. 8vo. L. 2, IG6s. 

Treatise on the Law of Partition; by C. 
B. Allnutt. 8vo, 8s. 6d. bds. 

_ Principles and Practice of the High 
Court of Chancery ; by H. Maddock. 2 
vals. 8yo. L. 2, 16s. 

On the Law of Evidence; by T. M. 

Philipps. Vol. II. royal 8vo. 18s. bds. 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY, 

Illustrations of the Great Operations of 
Surgery, Trephine, Hernia, Amputation, 
Aneurism, and Lithotomy ; by Charles 
Bell. Part I. 15s. plain, L. 1, 1s. colour- 
ed impressions. 

Outlines of Midwifery, developing its 
Principles and Practice, with engravings ; 
by T. J. Conquest, M. D. &c. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

View of the Muscles of the Human Bo- 
dy ; by G. Lewis. 4to. L. 1, lls. Gd. bds. 

Medical Tracts, published by the Col- 
lege of Physicians, with coloured plates. 
Vol. VIII. 12s. 

Researches in the Nature and Causes of 
Epilepsy, as connected with the Physiolo, 

animal life and muscular motion ; by T. 
4%. Mansford. 7s. 

An Essay on Mercury; wherein are 

ted formule for sound preparations 

of this metal, including practical remarks 

- the safest and most ual methods of 
ministering them; by David Davi 

M.D: 25. 6a. 

A Hi of the High Operation for the 
Stone ; by T. Carptie, F. R. S. 8s. Gd. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


¢ 
himais, and Scenery of Southern Afric: Memorabilia ; or Recollections, Histori- 
the late Da- cal, Biographical, ‘and “Antiquarian ; by 
| dto. L. 3,38. bis. or L.4, 4s,’ with the ‘The Stiide 
: it | plates on India paper. ed, and ruled, ‘for receiving an t of 
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every day’s employment for the space of 
one year, with an index, &. Post 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 

The Private Diary formed on the plan 
Of the foregoing. 4s. 6d. 

The Literary ar 4 or, Completé Com- 
mon Place Book, with an explanation, &c. 
&c. 12s. 

The Beauties of Mozart, Handel, Pley- 
el, Haydn, Beethoven, &c. 4to. L.1, Ils. 
6d. bound. 

No. IV. of Vol. 11. of the Retrospective 
Review. 8vo. 5s. 

Crutwell’s Housekeeper’s Account Book 
for the year 1821. 

A Letter te an Unsentimental Sort of a 
Critic in the Quarterly Review for Octo 
last. 

NOVELS. 

Ireland ; or, Memoirs of the Montague 
Family ; by Miss R. M. Enis. 3 vols. 
T8s. bds. 

The West Indian; or, The Brothers. 3 
vols. 15s. bds. 

The One Pound Note, a Tale of Mid- 
Lothian, and other Tales ; by Francis La- 
tham. 2 vols. 11s. bds. 

Lovers and Friends; or, Modern At- 
tachments ; by Anne of Swansea. 5 vols. 
L. 1, 7s. 64. bds. 

The Feuds of Luna and Parollo; or, 
The Fortunes of the House of Pandolfina; 
an historic tale of the Ifth century. 4 
vols. L. 1, 2s. 

Traits and Trials. 2 vols. 14s. bds. 

POETRY. 

Stanzas written on a Summer’s Even- 
ing; and other Poems; by G. Milner, 
jun. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds. 

Pathetic, Legendary, and Moral Poems, 
intended for young persons; being incul- 
cative of the principles of religion and vir- 
tue; by Richard Bennet, Carlisle-house 
School, Lambeth. 

The Legend of St Loy, and other poems; 
by J. A. Heraud. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

Vulpina ; or, the Crafty Sister; a Tale 
of the Ninteenth Century; by the Rev. 
James Holme. 7s. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

An Enquiry concerning the Power of 
Increaee in the numbers of Mankind, being 
an answer to Mr Malthus’s Essay on that 
subject; by William Godwin. 18s. bds. 

Letters written for the Post and not for 
‘the Press. 12s. bds. 
On the Amusements of Clergymen and 
Christians in. general. Three Dialogues 
between a Dean and a Curate; by Edward 
Stillingfleet, Bishop of Worcester... , 

A Letter to H. Broughain,. Esq. M,, P. 
on Certain ‘Clauses in the Education Bills, 
now before Parliament ; by, §. Butler, 
DD. Head Master of Shrewsbury School 
1s. Gd. 


‘An Appeal from the at Great 
Brita, respecting the 


aa by Robert Walsh, Esq. 8vo. 
Se 

The Rights of the Farmer ; or, a short 
view of the causes which oppress and de- 
Grete the Cultivators of the Soil of Great 

ritain, and a stutement of the just claims 
of the Farmers to Legislative Protection. 
8vo. 2s.6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

Anti-Scepticism; or an Enqui to 
the Nature and Philosophy of “pm as 
connected with the Sacred Scriptures ; 
theeauthor of “ The Philosophy of Elocu- 
tion.’* Byp. 5s. 

Letters written chiefly on Religious Sub- 
jects, with meditations; by Mrs Lefevre. 
18mo. Is. 6d. 

tea Fulfilment of Revelation or Pro- 
phetie History ; in which important peri- 
ods are from 1820 to 
1830. 6 vols. Bvo. L. 2, 2s. 

History of, Religious Liberty ; by Ben- 
jamin Brooke. 2 vols, 8vo. 1.. 1, 4s..bds. 
_ Prayers for Visiting the Sick; by T. 
Mesurier. !2mo. 4s. 64. bds. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Narrative of Proceedings in Venezu- 
ela, in South America, in and 1820, 
&c.; by George Laval Chesterton. 8vo. 
Ys. 6d. bds, 

TYPOGRAPHY. 

A Memoir on the Origin of Printing, in 
a Letter addressed to J. Topham, Esq. by 
Ralph Willett. Crown 8vo. Gs. sewed, 
royal 8vo. 12s. sewed. 

An Essay on the Origin and P of 
Stereotype by Thomas Hodson. 
8vo. 10s. Gd. sewed, royal 8vo. 18s. 
pe 


Biographical Memoirs of William Ged _ 


including a particular account of his Pro- 
gress in the art of Block Printing. Crown 
Bvo. 4s. sewed, royal 8vo, 8s. sewed. 

An Historical Essay on the Origin of 
Printing, translated from the French of M. 
De La Serna, Santander. Crown 8yo. 6s, 
sewed, royal 8vo. 12s. sewed. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Letters written during a Tour through 
Normandy, Brittany, and other parts, of 
France in 1818 ; including local and_his- 
torical descriptions, with remarks.on the 
manners and character of the people; by 
C. Stothard. . 4to, bds. 
with many engrayi rom the drawi 

Narrative of the Operations and recent 
Rincanetion within the Pyramids, Temples, 

ombs, and Excavationsin Egypt and Nu- 
bia ;.and of a Journey to the cogst.of the 
Red Sea, in search of the Ancient Bere~ 
nice, and another to Oasis of Jupiter Am- 


mon; by G. Belzoni... In 2, 
“Remarks made during a. Tour 

or the Journal af New 


a 
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Voyages and Travels, containing Som- 
miere’s Travels in eo 3s. 
6d. sewed, 4s. bds. 

EDINBURGH. 

The Trial of Robert Surrage, John 
‘Dempsey, John Beck, Malachi Clinton, 
and Patrick Lynch, before the High Court 
of Justiciary, on the 7th November 1820; 
by Robert Chalmers, Agent for pannels. 
8vo. ls. 6d. sewed. 

A Reply to Captain Brown’s Letter to 
the on tee in another Letter; by a 
Commissioner of Police. 

Erskine’s Principles of the Law of Scot- 
land, eleventh edition, with Notes and Ap- 
pendix; by J. &. More, Esq. Advocate. 
8vo. 15s. bds. 

The Luckless Drave, and other Poems. 


Bvo. 2s. 6d. 


Northern Memoirs, calculated for the 
Meridian of Scotland. Wherein most or 
all of the Cities, Citadels, Sea-ports, Castles, 
Forts, Fortresses, Rivers and Rivulets, are 
Compendiously described. Together with 
Choice Collections of Various Discoveries, 
Remarkable Observations, Theological No- 
tions, Political Axioms, National In- 
trigues, Polemic Inferences, Contempla- 
tions, Speculations, and several Curious 
and Industrious Inspections; lineally drawn 
from Antiquaries, and other noted and in- 
telligible persons of honour and eminence. 
The Contemplative and Practical Angler, 
by way of diversion. With a Narrative of 
that dextrous and mysterious art experi- 
mented in pe amy and perfected in more 
remote and solitary parts of Scotland. 
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but not till now made publick ; by Richard 

Franck, Philanthropus. New edition. 
Rome in the Nineteenth Century, con. 

taining a Complete Account of the Ruins 


of the Ancient City,—the Remains of the 


Middle Ages,—and the Monuments of 
Modern Times; with Remarks on the 
Fine Arts, on the State of Society, arid on 
the Religious Ceremonies, Manners, and 
Customs of the Modern Romans,—in a 
Series of Letters, written during a resi- 
dence at Rome in the years 1817 and 1818. 
Three volumes post octavo, with engrav- 


i 
"The Life of the late Principal Hill of St 
Andrews, by George Cook, D. D. F.R. S.E. 
1 vol. 8vo. with portrait, 10s. 6d. bds. 

The Edinburgh Gazetteer, or Geogra- 
phical Dictionary. Vol. V. Partl. 9s. 
sewed. 

The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 
conducted by Dr Brewster and Professor 
Jameson, (published quarterly.) No. VII. 
with engravings, 7s. sewed. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal. No. 66. 4s. 

The Foundation of Christian Hope, in 
two discourses; by the Rev. Edward Craig. 
18mo. Is. 

Bishop Watson’s Apologies, Jenyn’s Evi- 
dences, and Lyttleton on St Paul, in one 
neat volume, 24mo. 4s. 6d. 

History of the French Revolution and 
the War; by John James M‘Gregor, Esq. 
in six volumes, octavo. L.3, 18s. 

It is intended that this work shall be 
completed in ten volumes. 8vo. 

The Earthquake, a Noyel, in three vo- 


way of Dialogue. Writ in the year 1658, lumes, 12imo. 
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France.—On the nigh’. of the 22d No. 
vember, an attempt was made to murder 
the Duke Decres, Ex-minister of Marine 
of France. The Duke retired to bed about 
twelve o'clock ; shortly afterwards he was 
blown out upon the by an explosion 
of gunpowder under: the matresses ; a se- 
pe detonation succeeded in a few seconds, 
and the room Was ina flame. The Duke 
called his valet, who slept in an adjoini 
cabinet ; the latter answered, “* I am lost, 


aid was immediately procured ; it was found 
that he had his right thigh and arm much 
burnt. The firemen, on examining the 
apartment, found that several pounds of 
powder had been deposited between the 
matresses, and ignited by means of a train 
which led under the door. Every thing 
2 mE to justify the suspicion, that the 

t was the author of horrible de- 
sign, particularly when it was discovered 
that bank bills had been taken from the 
Duke’s writing-desk to the amount of 9000 


of the injury which he received by his fall 
 Spaiy.—The Spanish Cortes closedvits 
Session on the 9th November.’ ‘The Ki 
being, as stated, unwell ‘witha cold 
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ght of 40 feet. His shrieks 
brought sentinels to the spot, to whom 
out of the window. The Duke made 
his way out of the apartment, and medical 
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hoarseness, the President read his Majesty's 
speech, from: which the following are éx- 
tracts:—- 

feel thankful for the generosity with 
which the Cortes have provided for the 
wants and decorum of my house and those 
of the royal family, and I cannot but a 

laud the frankness and justice witle which, 
in solemnly acknowledging the obligations 
and charges of the state, they have approv- 
ed the indispensable means of discharging 
them; thus laying the foundation of our 
national credit and future felicity. These 
wise measures, with others intended suit- 
ably to organize the land and sea forces, to 
facilitate the circulation of our territorial 
riches, to remove all opposing obstacles, to 
establish a plan of finance, such as may re- 
concile the interests of the state with those 
of the people, have been objects of the in- 
cessant application and continued exertions 
of the Congress, and rendered them de- 
serving of the universal estimation of Eu- 
rope, and the just gratitude of the king- 
dom. At the same time, I cannot: but as- 
sure you, that my heart has been filled with 
gladness on beholding the measures of pru- 
dent generosity and indulgence with which 
the..Cortes have endeavoured to heal the 
wounds of the nation, and efface the re- 
membrance of the evils by which ‘it had 
been rent, opening the door of reconciliation 
to error and obstinacy, and at the same 
time still leaving alive the sweet hope that 
you will henceforward continue animated 
by the same noble seatiments, in order to ce- 
ment the constitutional system on the basis 
of fraternity and reciprocal love of all Spa- 
niards. 


*¢ By this means the solid power of the 


nation, and of the monarchical*authority~ 


by which it is directed, go on increasing, 
and at the same time that improvements in 
our internal situation are preparing, We ac- 
quire more founded rights to the consider- 
ation of foreign governments, all of whom 
continue to give me proofs,of their friendly 
itions. Every day I congratulate 
myself, moore and.more.on governing. a 
poopie ae. worthy and sogenerous, 
(Signed) FERDINAND.” 
When the President. had declared... the 
sittings closed, great applause followed from 
the spectators ; the deputies, on entering 
the streets, were received with every token 
of regatd and, esteem, avd in the evening 
the city ‘was’ brilliant] y. illuminated, 
PomrucaL.— Advices from Lisbon, 
the With November, 
the Spanish Constitution having been adopt- 
ed im thaticity, the heads of the ciyil 
government, and of the Portuguese arary, 
on.the 1th inst. The causeof-this 
sure-appears to have been a fear that their 
liberty Would be 
lay. the ASth,,-deur Othe 
government requested their > but 
VOL. VII. 
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on the I7th, in consequence of resolution 


ofthe gencral Officers, commanders of" di- 
visions, &c. that it was necessary 
public interest that they’should continue in 
office, they resumed their’ functions. In 
the same ‘thilitary assembly, it*was resolv- 
ed that the Hea which may be ne- 
cessary im the Spanish constitution shall be 
left to the Cortes, who ate to be convoked 
as soon as possible. There are to be 100 
deputies. 

DENMARK.—Accounts from C n 
of the 21st November’ state; copenhagen 
Spiracy to overturn the government had’ 
been discovered and timely frustrated.’ Se- 
veral arrests had in consequence” taken’ 
place, but the. public ‘tranquillity had ‘not 
been disturbed. The leader im the coti- 
spiracy is a Dr Dampé, well knowr for his 
revolutionary principles ; he had suteeetl- 
ed in organizing a secret’ association, com- 
posed for the most part of ‘athletic ‘and 'vi- 
gorous handicraft-men, and imbued them 
with his own seditious notions. They tiad 
formed a plan to force open the prisons ; to 
seize, by the aid of the convicts, on all the 
arsenals, and magazines of ‘warlike stores, 
to murder all the high officets of state, not 
excepting even the king himself; and final. 
ly to proclaim a representative ‘eonstitu- 
tion, afte ter the example of Spain and Pore 
tugal. 

RussrA.—Some discontent, it 
had recently manifested itself’ in one of 
of Russian guards at. Peter\- 
burgh, which’ at length out ifito 
open insubordination atid’ THe 
regiment’ is’ Composed ether’ ‘thie 
youhg nobility; and the ho’ afd 
unnecessary severity of the discipline, to 


‘whielrthey*were subjected by their colonel, 


is stated to be the cause of their discontent. 
They had be der orders for a field 

day oh ‘thé Sandip tnorning, when on the 
evening before they assembled without 
orders, and in arms, and marched towards 
the residence of,-their colonel, who, how- 
ever, having recsived timely information of 
their motions, hae eh ing himself to be 
the, object. of d, hastily, from, his 
house.. When the mutincers saw their c 
pectatien of seizing their colonel defested, 
they wreaked their revenge -on his well, 
ing, which. was acarly, rifled all.its eon, 
and much injured. Meanwhile Ahe 

read; the other i in garrison 

out, and led Spot 
the «work -of depredation. was. going on, 

‘They succeeded a difficulty in 

rebels submission, the 

aspirit of of insubordination mig 
ba dangerous, to the Rus 
he mutineéts. were all d 

aecounts, from. Petersburgh 
fivin that these 


whatever with vit any 
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GERMANY AND ITaLy.—For a month 
past, nothing has been heard from this 
quarter. but the note of preparation for 
war. Austria, displeased, and perhaps 
alarmed, at the recent events in Naples, 
has Leen pouring in troops into her Italian 
States, which at present maintain a threaten- 
ing position on the frontier of the Neapoli- 
tan kingdom. At the same time, the great 
sovereigns on the continent, or their mini- 
sters, have been sitting in congress at ‘Trop- 
pau in Austrian Silesia, where they as- 
sembled in the end of October. This con- 
gress consists of the Emperors of Austria 
and Russia, and the King of Prussia, in 
p-tson, with the ambassadors of the Kings 
of Irance and Britain. We are told that, 
besides the affairs of Naples, other import- 
ant matters occupy the deliberations of the 
sovereigns; and various rumours of what 
they have done, or intead to do, have been 
in circulation, but nothing official has yet 
been published. It is said that Austria 
wishes to take military possession of Na- 
ples, in order to force upon the people 
their old constitution, or at least some one 
njore consouant to the views of the diztator. 
'o this project it is stated Russia and 
Prussia agree, but Britain and France de- 
cline. interfering. , Among the other mat- 
ters before the congress, it is asserted, iu 
private letters, that the whole system up- 


Be 


peace of nations preserved, has been set- 
tied. grand protectorships, we are 
informed, are to be established, consisting 
of Austria, Russia, Prussia, France, and 
Great Britain ;. which powers are to take 
to themselves the titles of protectors to the 
hiinor states. 

_ Nothing, however, we believe, is posi- 
tively known, regarding the deliberations at 
Troppau. In the mean time, the most ac- 
tive preparations have been meking in Na- 
ples to resist any attack upon its internal 
tranquillity; and. the Duke of Campo 
Chiaro, Minister of Foreigh Affairs for the 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies, has addressed 
along note to Prince Metternich, 
Austrian Secretary of State, deprecating 
any interference ot foreigners. with the in- 
ternal affairs of Naples, putting Austria in 
mnind of the result ef Buonaparte’s med- 
dling with Spain, and expressing the de- 
termination of the King and the whole na- 


policy of one nation’s interfering in the in- 
ternal government of another, in , cases 
where, like Naples, such a scrupulous re- 
gard is paid to the nights and institutions 
ef ether powers, that the request of Bene- 
vento Ponte Cervo, belonging to the 


tan territory, tobe. united to, Naples, has 
the seme time, that there 
was a treaty econcluded.at. Vienna in June 
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on which Europe is to be ruled, and the. 


tion to resist any attack. The general im- 


Pope, though situated within the Neapoli. 


ohn 
Wetmore ta his Sonat John’ Op te- 


[ Dec, 
1815, between his Sicilian Maj 
Austria, which stipulated that, any, aed 
secure the internal peace of Italy, and to 
preserve their states and respective subjects 
from fresh re-actions, and the danger of 
imprudent innovations which might be the 
forerunners of them, the King of the Two 
Sicilies, in re-establishing the government 
of the kingdom, shall not admit an 
changes irreconcileable either with the an- 
cient mona:chical institutions, or with the 
principles adopted by the Emperor of 
Austria for the interior government of his 
Italian provinces. The Neapolitan Mini- 
ster contends, that this treaty has long ex- 
pired; and it appears by the text, that it 
related rather to the re-establishment of 
the Bourbon family on the throne of 
Naples, than to subsequent changes which 
might be made in the constitution. The 
Neapolitan Government has sent the Duke 
of Canzano to Madrid to concert with the 
Spanish Government measures of mutual 
defence. It appears that Spain, Switzer. 
land, and Holland, are the only powers 
that have yet acknowledged the revolution 
in Naples. 

According to letters from Vienna, of the 
5th instant, a singular communication had 
been received there from his Holiness the 
Pope, in reply to an offer of the Austrian 
Government to send troops into the Papal 
dominions for the purpose of repressing the 
ardent desire for a tree constitution, which 
had been manifested by the subjects of his 
Holiness. The Pope’s letter states that he 
is grateful for the protection offered him by 
Austria ; but that he was so sensible of the 
spirit of the people, and of their unani- 
mous wish on that subject, that he felt 
compelled to abanden the thought of plac- 
ing a military control over them, and that 
he had himself, therefore, called together a 
conclave, for the purpose of preparing a 
free constitution to be submitted to his 
subjects. Other accounts state that the 
question of granting a representative con- 
stitution to the Papal. States had been. dis~ 
cussed by the ministers of the Pope, at 
Rome, and that the proposal had been lost 
by a majority of three. 

AMERICA. 

Fire at Nova Scotia.—In last 
number, we noticed the dreadiul calamity 
which had spread desolation over the most 
fertile parts of this province. . The follow- 
ing letter contains a sitnple but affecting 
representation of the awful scenes andif 
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bare poles for Bartlet’s River, hoping the 
tide was up; we in a few minutes were in 
the breakers and without striking, and an- 
chored safe; found the whole shore in flames 
eastward, landed near Porter's, and follow- 


‘ed the shore all round Black Point, the 


wind blowing a hurricane ; the flames out- 
run us, an immense fire behind Frank 
Davoo’s, which threatened destruction to 
every thing—we reached the road behind 
this fire—got home safe, took tea, thinking 
ourselves safe, went to assist the Frencli, 
who were moving; young Frank’s house 
in flames, and others not to be seen for the 


‘smoke—we stayed perhaps twenty minutes 


—returned, met one of the children crying 
“ Clarke’s house is on fire; we ran our 
best, met women and children flying before 
the tempest—the mill, barn, and house, 
with twenty acres of land, in a blaze—trees 
falling in all directions—we got to the 
house through forty rods of par solid 
fire—threw trunks, &c. into the well. I 
took.a bed; tied a woollen blanket round 
it, and escaped for my life, the fire flyin 

on me like a heavy shower of hail—t! fell 
under the bed, got breath, and ran, fell 
again, nearly melted with heat and suffo- 
cated with smoke—I rose once more, and 
fell again, quit my load, saw my boys a 
head barefoot, could not enterthe fire, —they 
met me, and we got the bed safe through. 
Mr Clatke came up with a_ book in his 
hand, nothing more saved, all burned in 
the well, fences and ficlds of potatoes swept 
clean. My fields, though not much burn- 
ed, are all laid open to cattle and hogs: 
at sun-set found my house and uncle Na- 
thaniel’s crowded with women and chil- 
aren, who left their all, and fled before the 


- fiery tempest, from the neighbourhood cf 


and 


‘7 


Beaver River. Wednesday morning, seven 
o'clock, a fine rain, that deadened the fire ; 
heard the settlement at Beaver River was 
all in ashes. Mr Saunders, Clarke, and 
myself, went to their assistance—found 
but three houses standing for six miles in 
length. Thomas Trask has lost his house, 


_ hew grist and saw mill, two barns ful! of 
' gtain, hay, &c. a yoke of oxen, one horse, 


two or three cows, several hogs, all their 
furniture, and a little boy four years old, 
burnt in the house, haying crept into a 
was left unperccived, together 
‘With a ‘trusty dog, witich lay by iis side. 
Daniel has lost all—a cow, two hogs, *fur- 
fiture, clothing, &c. ; the word at suh-set 


“was to escape for their lives. Daniel took 
his child, ‘ahd bid his wifé follow him 
and my brother Ronna—othets cried, which 

way ‘shall wé fty ? answer to ‘the lake— 
fome reached it, others ‘cut off, and 


the road for a mile or more, be- 


at hy 


fore an ing was found to the sea shore. 
usbands and wives ‘by the 
te atid smoke, and (id ridt meet again until 
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sick) on his back to the edge of the lake, and 
waded over some rods to a bog, which sunk 
with them, but he found old stuff, and 
raised it so that his wife sat in the water 
until morning. Ronna lost them, he wad- 
ed up to his neck, and there stood twelve 
hours, the fire often streaming in his face, 
when he was obliged to sink under, then 
rise and take breath. I found him on 
Wednesday, and took him home with me ; 
he had eat nothing for 26 hours. It was a 
melancholy scene to see fences swept away, 
fields of grain, potatoes, and turnips, all 
burnt up—great numbers of cattle, sheep, 
and hozs, lying dead by or near the road- 
side. Some persons were skinning cattle 
which were not so much burnt, others 
locking up their stock. I saw two large 
hogs lying together alive, burnt so as not 
to walk, and we are not alone. It have 
just -heard from Yarmouth, Chebouge, 
that much damage is done, many houses, 
barns, mills, &c. burnt; and also through 
the French settlement above Montagu, a 
great many houses, barns, mills, &c. are 
destroyed ; the French chapel, with the 
priest’s house, are consumed, one negro 
burnt ; so much hay. lost, it is supposed 
half the stock cannot be wintered. People 
from Yarmouth, on heating of our distress, 
came up with ox and horse carts, chairs, 
and horses, to remove tlie sufferers, and I 
believe there were not two cart loads of 
furniture saved out of sixteen houses, from 
J. Clark’s to E. Corning’s, seven miles. 
Daniel has nothing left but a shirt and 
trowsers which he had on, his wife and 
child nothing but what were on their backs, 
and set out for Yarmouth, on their stock- 
ing feet, the last 1 heard of her; but 
where they will go, or what he will do this 
winter, | know not; he has nothing to eat 
or wear. 

“Saturday, 16th.—News has just arri- 
ved, that as far as Annapolis, 100 miles 
above this, is mostly in ashes, many lives 
lost, grain and hay mostly destroyed. 
How we are to live through the winter I 
know not. Daniel has not yet come here; 
perhaps he has followed his wife to Yar- 
mouth, ‘or he may be to save some 
of his potatoes; &e. T shall-firtish thisand 
go in’ Searcli of him.’ We are all employ- 
ed (that is te and iny two~boysy in tryin 
to save what ‘liitte crop T have: left. "My 
‘puck wheat is nearly lost.’”’ rnon 

West Inpits.—Revolution in Ha 
St Domingo.—txtract of a letter, 
Cape Henry, October 13. roy 

“On Friday, the 6th; about ten o'clock 
at night, the inhabitants of the Cape were 
alarmed by the drunis beating to arms and 
Were soon informed that the troops bad re. 
volted, and @uit they were’ determined no 
loriget to have King: On: the following 
day, the''tt were’ marched out of the 


the text"day. ‘Daniel took his wife (very’ town) ‘with the “Governor “ofthe Cape at 
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their head, dpined by a great number of 
the inhabitants, who were furnished with 
arms; they took,up a position on the high 
road to the, King’s residence. On Sunday, 
they were met by the King’s troops, who 
made little or no resistance; for after ex- 
changing two or three shots, they joined 
the Cape party. The result was commu- 
nicated the King, who exclaimed, Then 
all is. finished with me!’ He soon efter 
retired, and shot himself through the heart. 

**Qn Monday, the Prince Royal was 
taken, and conveyed to his Palace, where 
he remains under arrest,, with the other 
branches of the Royal Family. 

* From the Gth tothe 10th, all business 
was at a stand, Lut property of all descrip- 
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tions, both public and private, was 


ed. They appear unanimous in the.choice 
of a new Ruler; but under what. title is 


not known, nor is his name yet mentioned. . 


** Not one drop of blood. has been shed 
in this Revolution, from either private or 
public revenge ; and it would really appear 
that they had but one enemy, and he was 
so great aone to their happiness, that his 
destruction has swept away all animosity.” 

Other letters state that President Boyer, 
taking advantage of these events, had 
warched an army of 18,000 men into the 
Haytian territories; and that it was be- 
lieved the whole. island would soon be 
converted into one republic, under his 
presidency. 


PROCEEDINGS OF PARLIAMENT. 


PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT. 

House oF Lorps,—Nov. 29.—Short- 
ly before two otlock, the Lord Chancellor, 
the Earl of Liverpool, and Earl Bathurst, 
the three Commissioners, took their seats 
on the woolsack, attired in their robes. Mr 
Quarme, the Deputy Usher of the Black 
Rod, was immediately dispatched to the. 
House of Commons, to summon the mem-. 
bers of that House to their Lordships’ bar. 
After the lapse ef a few minutes, the fold- 
ing doors leading to the House were thrown 
open, and the Speaker, attended by several 
members, and his usual officers, appeared. 
The Lord Chancellor then intimated, that 
his Majesty had appointed certain Cemmis- 
sioners to prorogue the present Parliament, 
from this se to the 23d of January next ; 
and desired the attendance of the Commons, 


to hear the Commission read. The Com-. 


mission having been read, the Lord Chan- 
cellor announced, that Parliament was pro- 


rogued, accordingly, to Tuesday the 23d of . 


January next. ; 

House or Commons.—WNov. 23.—In 
consequence of the order for a call of the 
House this day, and of the interest excited 
by the expected communication from her 
Majesty, the members began, at an. early 
hour, to assemble in considerable numbers. 
_ .Mx Hobhouse, and some other members, 
were down as early.as ten v'clock, which, 
we believe, was the hour of, the day. to 
which, in. strictness, the House stood ad- 
journed. ily baa add ai 

Mr Brougham had previously communi. | 
cated to the Speaker.that a. message would. 
be sent.down fromthe Queen,-hinting, at 


her Majesty’s Counsel who are members, 
except Mr Brougham, who was detained 
professionally in the Court of King’s Bench, 
were in their places, besides nearly one 
hundred other members, chiefly of the op- 
position party. 

The Speaker, however, was not present. 
It was understood that Lord Castlereagh 
had been closeted with him for a consider- 
able part of the forenoon. 

The Speaker did not enter the House 
until within eight minutes of two o’clock. 

The reading of the prayers occupied the 
House until exactly two o'clock. 

Mr Denman rose at two o'clock, and 
said—‘* Mr Speaker, } hold in my hand a 
message, which I am commanded by her 
Majesty the Queen to present to this House. 
—( Loud cries of Hear ! hear ! ) | 

At this moment, (a minute past two 
o’clock,) Mr Quarme, the Deputy Usher of 
the Black Rod, tapped at the door, and im- 
mediately entered. This interruption oc- 
casioned great uproar. About fifty mem- 
bers rose in their seats, and the general 
cry was, ** Mr Denman, Mr Denman !”— 
‘+ Withdraw, withdraw!” but the noise 
was so great, that the gentleman in vain 
attempted to be heard; and, in the midst 
of the tumult, 

Mr Quarme proceeded thus,’ although it” 
was impossible for him to be heard by the 
chair—*t Mr Speaker, the Lords Commis: 
sioners, appointed by virtue of his Majes- 
ty’s Commission, command the immediate’ 
attendance of this Honourable House in’ 
the House of Peers?) 

‘Cries of Shame! shame were’ how 
reiterated cn all sides,:and the utmost ‘in- 


ing, the chaip,at ene.o’cloek, if there was a dignation was manifested by a number of 
sufficient nunaber of members present; inor- members, who tound her. Majesty’s ‘mies’ 
deg that shereimighs be full,time te.receive sage thus treated) 


pmnensage befere the meeting of the Lords. 
‘clock, necordingly, the whole of. 


The Speaker prepared to-leave-the elisies 
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Mr Tierney rose and observed, that not 
one word of what had fallen from the De- 
puty Usher had been heard ; and how then 
did the Speaker know what was the mes- 

or whether he was wanted at all in 
the other House ?—( Loud cheering. ) 

The Speaker, however, instantly quitted 
his chair, followed by Lord Castlereagh and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to obey 
the summons of the Peers.—The utmost 
confusion prévailed at this moment; and 
it would be in vain to describe the tumult 
which took place in the body of the House. 
The loudest and the most indignant cries of 
*¢ Shame!” were reiterated through the 
House; and the Speaker, followed by his 
Majesty’s ministers and several other mem- 
bers, advanced towards the door, on his 
way to the Lords, in the midst of the most 
disconcerting uproar. 

Mr Denman, during this confusion, re- 
mained on his legs, holding in his hand her 
Majesty’s message. He was surrounded 
by the most distinguished members of the 
opposition, who, as well as many independ- 
ent members who generally vote on the 
other side, seemed utterly astonished at 
what had occurred. 

At five minutes past two o’clock the 
Speaker reached the lobby of the House of 
Peers. 

After being absent about ten minutes, 
the Speaker returned, accompanied by the 
few members with whom he retired. Stran- 
gers were not admitted into the gallery, 
but we understand the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man did not take the chair, but, as is usual 
after a prorogation has taken place, he took 
the situation usually occupied by the chief 
clerk at the table, and being surrounded 
by the members present, he communicated 
to them that the House had been at the 
House of Peers, where the Lords Commis- 
sioners, by virtue of his Majesty’s Com- 


mission, had prorogued Parliament to the 
23d of January next. 

The members then retired, and the stran- 
gers collected in the lobbies and avenues 
leading to the House disnersed. | 

The Queen’s Communication.—The fol- 
lowing is the communication which Mr 
Denman wished to make to the House ;— 

CAROLINE R. 

** The Queen thinks it proper to inform 
the House of Commons, that she has re- 
ceived a communication from the King’s 
Ministers, plainly intimating an intention 
to prorogue the Parliament immediately, 
and accompanied by an offer of money for 
her support, and for providing her with a 
residence until a new session may be hold- 
en. 

*¢'This offer the Queen has had_ no hesi- 
tation in refusing. While the late extra- 
ordinary’ proceedings were pending, it 
might be fit for her to accept the advances 
made for her temporary accommodation ; 
but she naturally expected that the failure 
of that unparalleled attempt to degrade the 
Royal Family would be immediately fol- 
lowed by submitting some permanent mea- 
sure to the wisdom of Parliament—and she 
has felt that she could no longer, with pro- 

riety, receive from the Ministers what she 
is *vell assured the liberality of the House 
of Commons would have granted, as alike 
essential to the dignity of the Throne, and 
demanded by the plainest principles of jus- 
tice. 

*¢ If the Queen is to understand that new 
proceedings are meditated against her, she 
throws herself with unabated confidence on 
the representatives of the people, fully re- 
lying or their justice and wisdom to take 
effectual steps to protect her from the fur- 
ther vexation of unnecessary delay, dnd to 
provide that these unexampled persecutions 
may at length be brought to a close.” 
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6,—Cirncuir JNTELLIGENCE.—Glas- 
gows—The Court was opened here this 
day, by the Lord Justice Clerk and Lord 
Hermand. Daniel Grant, Peter Crosbie, 
John; Connor, and Thomas M*Colgan, 
were |indicted for breaking into the house 
of; Campvale early on the morning of 
the 19th December 1819, then occupied 
by.,.Mrs,.Dr Watt. These persons, with 
armed with fire-arms' 
or 20s, remained in maste: 
session of ;the house 
them keys, they forthwith: rugmmaged 
chests, drawers, and presses, and carried’ 


t 


away a great quantity of gold trinkets, cil 


ver plate, wearing apparel, &e. and were— 


also charged with being habit and repute 


thieves. The prisoners pleaded Not Guilty. 


Mrs Watt, her son, and two maid servants, 
gave an account of the uproar the robbers 
occasioned in the house, and the 


they were in of assassination. There were 


three others who were concerned in the 


affair, but who had been admitted as wit~ 


J 


nesses, David Watt, a nephew Mrs’ 
Watt; John \Ditk, called 
John: M*Guires ‘an Irish) lad. Thetwo 


former are to be tried for wilful perjary- 


The: Latter’, aa well woman -of tie” 
name of M*Williams, ‘the deugliter of a 
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man of that name who an infa- 
mous house in Calton, proved the robbery. 
During the trial, which was extremely 
tedious, the prisoners behaved in the most 
disgusting manner, and on M‘ Williams re- 
tiring from the bar, John Connor cried 
out, ** The woman has par-jured herself.” 
M‘Guire stated the progress of the gang, 
and having finished his evidence, which 
was most distinct and candidly related, of 
the part he had taken in the affair, received 
an admonition from the bench, during 
which Connor said, ** That this witness 
would shortly be in heli; and when he 
was in the act of retiring, when passing 
the bar, Connor drew himself up apparent- 
ly with the determination of kicking him 
as he passed, about the bottom of the 
belly ; but he .was anticipated so far by 
Grant, who struck M‘Guire a severe blow 
on the side of the head. This caused a 
considerable ferment in the Court. Their 
Lordships caused Grant to be taken pro- 
per care of, and stated, that if he made any 
such attempt he would be put in irons dur- 
ing lifee The Jury retired for a few 
minutes, and brought in an unanimous 
verdict finding all the prisoners guilty of 
stouthreif. ‘The Lord Justice Clerk then 
addressed the prisoners in a very impressive 
manner, and sentenced them to be execut- 
ed on the &th of November. They preserv- 
ed, during his Lordship’s address, the 
same hardened indifference as during the 
trial; and on being taken from the bar, 

an exclaimed, ** You old —— you'll be 
in hell before me.’ Connor said, ‘* God 
be thanked, I’ve got a month to live before 
I kick the bucket.” 

William Scott, painter, charged with as- 
saulting Charles Hugh Lyle Tinling, Ensign 
in the 13th regiment, in Trongate Street, 
on the evening of 28th June last, pleaded 
Not Guilty.—After a trial of some length, 
the Jury returned a verdict of guilty, in so 
far as the prisoner did forcibly and violent- 
ly lay hold of Ensign Tinling’s sword, 
and attempt to break it; but, from the 
good character of the pannel, recommend- 


ed him to the mercy of the Court. The- 


Lord Justice-Clerk, on passing sentence, 
observed, that ne Magistrate, or any other 
son, had a right to deprive en officer of 
is-arms, and that the violent seizure, by 
the prisoner, of Ensign Tinling’s sword, 
was: the cuuse of his receiving so many 
blows. from -behind, as was out of his 
power to defead bimself..—_He was senten- 
ced. to. three months’ imprisonment, and 
afterwards) to find security of L. 60 to keep 
the! peace for three years thereafter. ) 
Court, continued sitting here for 
four days, during which time. many other 
em \essault: which: were 
followed by corresponding degrees of pun- 
ishment, 
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tion for various periods. A male convict, 
on receiving sentence of seven years’ trans- 
portation, looked round to his ad 

and said, ‘* We may thank you for that, 
you d—d ——.”” Another, a sen- 
tenced to transportation for fourteen yenrs, 
exclaimed, ‘* 1 am much obliged to you, 
my Lord; J hope the trade will be rather 
better there than it is here.” 

Dreadful Fire at York.—About twelve 
o'clock, on the night of Wednesday the 
1}th instant, the mill belonging to Messrs 
Simpson, corn-factors, &c. in York, was 
discovered to be on fire, and in two hours 
nothing was left but the bare walls. The 
dwelling-house ard a warehouse were for- 
tunately preserved, owing to a change of 
wind atter the fire broke out. Upwards of 
300 bags of flour and about 400 quarters 
of oats were destroyed. The stock of wheat 
was nearly all in the warehouse that escap- 
ed. The books were all saved. No lives 
were lost by the fire; but about noon on 
Thursday, one of the gable ends of the mill 
fell down, and buried several persons, as- 
senbled as spectators, in the ruins; one of 
whom, a fine boy about 15 years of age, 
son of Mr Walker, plumber and glazier, 
on the Bridge, was killed on the spot, and 
a.girl about 7 years old had her skull frac- 
tured, in consequence cf which she has 
since died. Six or eight others are so 
much injured, that they are not expected 
survive ; and several had limbs broken, 

Cc. 

14.-Allan Ramsay.—Sometime ago a 
subscription was begun among the ad- 
mirers of Genius in Edinburgh, for erect- 
ing a menument in the Greyfriars Church- 
yard to the memory of the celebrated 
Scottish poet Allan Ramsay. A tablet 
is now placed on the south wall of the 
Western Greyfriars Church, between those 
erected to the memory of Professor Mac- 
Jaurin and Dr Blair. The tablet to the 
men.ory of Ramsay contains the following 
inscription :— 

In this Cemetery 
Was interred the Mortal Part 
_of an Immortal Poet, _, 
ALLAN RAMSAY, 
Author of the Gentle Shepherd, and othe 
admirable Poems in the Scottish Dialect. 
He was born in 1636, and died in 1758.. 


No semen’ marble here, no pompous 
No storied Urn, no animated Busts. © 
This simple Stone directs pale Scotia’s way, 
To pour her sorrows o'er her Poet’s dust. 
Tho’ here you’re buried, worthy Allan, 
We'll near forget you, catity Callan; 
For while your Soul lives in'the’sky, | 
Your Gentle Shepherd*ne’er can die.” * 
Prison-Breaking and Murder.—On the 
lth: instant,'as the under jailor of the 
prison at: Dumfries was in “the ‘act of con- 
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veying dinner to the prisoner under sen- 
tence of death, he was assaulted on the 
stair-case by two of the felons who had 
been allowed to go into what is called the 
Cage, for the benefit of fresh air, knocked 
down with a large stone sewed up in the 
corner of a blanket, desperately cnt, and ri 
fied of the keys. ‘The villains lost no time 
in effecting their eseape by the aid of the 
key of the street door; but one of them 
has already been apprehended and recom- 
mitted to his cell. The unfortunate jailor 
died between the hours of nine and ten the 
same evening, his’ skull having been des- 
perately fractured, and one of his eye-balls 
entirely forced out of the socket by the vio- 
lence of the stroke. Previously to his de- 
cease he stated tat both the villains struck 
him, being similarly armed with stones 
tied up in astocking und a piece of blanket. 
The name of the prisoner who has escaped 
is David Hagart, a well known character 
in Edinburgh, who some time ago broke 
the jail of Leith, while confined there on a 
charge of robbery. 
_ 20,—Execution—On the 18th, Edward 
M‘Rory was executed at Dumfries, pursu- 
ant to bis sentence at the last Circuit Court, 
for. assaulting and robbing Hugh Galla- 
gher, on the l4th of June last, at the Carse 
of Slaiks, between Gatehouse and Cree- 
town, Galloway. He persisted in denying 
his being guilty of the crime for which he 
was about to suffer, although it had been 
so clearly proved against him. He wasa 
native of Ballybreck, Ireland, and about 31 
years of age.——It is sail he acknowledged, 
when in prison, that both his father and 
brother were hanged. 
 Batal Accident.—On the afternoon of 
Tuesday the I7th;as the Rev. William 
Irving, some time minister of the Associate 
congregation at Stranraer, was coming 
fromy Auchterarder to Dunning, he stopt 
to water his horse at a well, at the entry to 
the market place; while the horse was 
stooping to drink, the crupper of the sad- 
dle broke, and the unfortunate man tumb- 
led headlong over the horse's neck into the 
well, and was killed on the spot. Medical 
assistance was immediately obtained ; his 
neck, which was found to be dislocated, 
was instantly reduced, but all attenypts to 
eh animation ef course proved ineffec- 
Musical Festival. 
The success which has attended this festi- 
val may be judged of from the following 
statement of the receipts. 
Receipts at the Church 3733 2 6 
Ditto: A Theatre . 338) 
Collections,at the Church and MoM 
Danations 16461 8) 
Received for Books, about -. 
be 
149060, 5:28 


andy. to tole, 90) 
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Saturday contains a proclamation, announe 
cing, that a new coinage of half crowns has 
been delivered to the Bank of England. 
On the obverse impression is a portraiture of 
his present Majesty, with the inscription 
Georgius ITIL, D. G. Britaoniar: Rex. 
D.; and on the reverse, the ensigns are 
morial of the kingdom, contained in a 
shield, surmounted by a royal crown, the 
rose, thistle, and shamrock, being placed 
round the shield. 
26 — Blasphemous Publications —On the 
251 instant, in the Court of King’s Bench, 
London, ‘Thomas Davidsen, a bookseller, 
of Duke Street, Suyitlifield, was found 
guilty of publishing blasphemous libels in 
the Republican and Deist's Magazines. 
The defendant conducted his own defence ¢ 
and was fined in several penalties by the 
Judge (Best) for making use of irreligious 
expressions. Mrs Carlile, of Fleet Street, 
was also found guilty of publishing extracts 
from the works of Tom Paine. Sentence 
was not pronounced on the defendants. 
Anniversary of St Crispin—After a 
lapse of 44 years, the procession in eelebrae 
tion of this anniversary was revived in Kdin- 
bargh yesterday, in which upwards of 600 
ot the sons of Crispin joined. From ten 
till nearly twelve o'clock coaches were driv~ 
ing down to Holyroodhouse, filled with 
brothers of this ancient order. His Majesty 
the King of the Crispins drove down in an 
elegant landeau, drawh by six beautiful 
greys, and driven by postillions in scarlet 
liveries. The main body of the brethren 
were drawn up under the piazzas, and the: 
procession was marshalled in the picture’ 
gallery, where the ceremony of coronation 
took place. ‘The procession méved forward 
from the Palace of Holyrood ‘# little after 
one o'clock ; but such was the interest ex~: 
cited by this novel scene, that it was searce- 
ly possible for the procession to penetrate 
through the crowds which filled the streets’ 
in a broken and disorderly manner: it 
ceeded in getting up as far as the Exchange, : 
where the sons of Crispin took refuge, till 
a strong guard of policemen and soldiers: 
was provided to clear a way for it. After: 
an interval of more than an hour, it agai 
moved forward; and proceeding by: the: 
Mound, paraded through several streets of 
the New Town; returning by Leith Street: 
into Waterloo Place, where the brethren’ 
afterwards dined, and gave s‘ball in the 
evening to their wives and sweethearts. J 
The dresses of the various characters in’ 
the procession were elegant and appropri.’ 
ate. Those of the King and the Indian® 
Prince were: the most conspicuous. His’ 
Majesty wore a coat of -erimson velvet, 
richly embroidered with gold lace, and over 
it a'rich satin robe trimmed with ermine’; 
the train of which was bome by nine pages, 
neatly dressed in light bhuc-coats and white’ 
vests and: Prince’ wore 
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superb oriental dress, and his two support- 
ers appeared in the same costume. The 
Secretary of State was also arrayed in robes 

ing with his high office. The 


Knights were dressed in black, with ele- 


gent velvet sashes of the same colour, bound 
with crimson. The Lord Mayor wore a 
scarlet robe, trimmed with fur, and the 
Aldermen, gowns and wigs, with white 
wands. Sir Hugh was elegantly dressed 
in a black velvet robe, embroidered with 
silver lace, and trimmed with ermine. 
The Champion was clad in black armour, 
and had a very grim appearance. The bre- 
thren were all well dressed ; each of them 
wore a neat apron, and many of them cle- 
gant sashes.—The pageant upon the whole 
was a very splendid one; the only thing 
wanting to complete the effect was a proper 
military escort, to repress the eager curio- 
sity of the crowd. 


NOVEMBER. 


——Murders at Greenock.—This day 
came on at Edinburgh the trial of Robert 
Surrage, John Dempsey, John Beck, Jo- 
seph Elliot, Malachi Clinton, and Patrick 
Lynch, soldiersin the 13th regiment of foot, 
accused of having, on the 30th day of July 
last, discharged loaded guns from the win- 
dow of a house in Shannon’s Close, Gree- 
nock, at sundry of the lieges, and in particu- 
lar-at Robert Simpson and Henry Pearson, 
both of them quay watchmen at Greenock, 
and at Archibald Morrison, mariner in 
Greenock ; in consequence of which, these 
three persons were mortally wounded, and 
Simpson died on the spot, Pearson in about 


- two hours, and Morrison about twelve 


hours thereafter. Malachi Clinton, previ- 
ously to the examination of witnesses, was 
dismissed simpliciter from the bar. At 
four o'clock next morning the Jury return- 
ed a verdict, finding Beck not guilty ; the 
indictment not proven against Elliot and 
Lynch ;. and Surrage and Dempsey guilty 
of the murder of Robert Simpson and 


Bay Pearson, as libelled; but unani- 
y 


recommending Surrage to mercy. 
Surrage and Dempsey were sentenced to 
be executed at Edinburgh, on the 13th of 
December. 
9.—Execution.—Yesterday the unfortu- 
nate men M‘Colgan, Grant, Connor, and 
Crosbie, were executed at Glasgow for 


housebreaking and robbery. At five mi- 
‘nutes three o’clock they walked up to 


the old with a firm step, attended by 
the Rev, Mr Marshall of the High Church, 
and the Rey. Mr Scott. Their behaviour 
there was extremely decent and becoming. 
After remaining a short timein earnest con- 
versation and prayer with theabove reverend 


each other, and tak- 
farewell of. their religious assistants, 


-Gropt the fatal sigual, and were launched 
into eternity. An immense crowd of men, 


4 


women, and children were present, but no 
accident happened. 
17.—Dreadful Accident at Rochdale. 

On the termination of a fair, annually held 
here, it was determined to bait a bull for the 
amusement of a great number of persons, 
whose tastes are as savage as their amuse- 
ments are cruel; and accordingly the ani- 
mal was tied, about one o’clock, to a stake 
at the edge of the river, near the. bridge. 
The radius of the cord was about six yards, 
and the animal in making the circle was 
frequently three feet deep in water. The 
crowd collected to witness this sight ex- 
ceeds credibility ; and the number of peo- 
ple, on or near the bridge made it difficult 
to pass. The sides of the river were also 
covered with spectators of every age and 
sex; and many were seen near the bull up 
to their middle in water, jumping with ec- 
stacy at the sport. At every revolution the 
animal made to disengage himself from the 
dogs, were seen people tumbling over each 
other, in mud and water, up to the knees ; 
and the shouts of joy occasionally express- 
ed could only have been equalled by the 
yell of savages. This sport continued for 
about three hours, when, shocking to re- 
late, a considerable portion of the parapet 
wall, leading to the bridge, gave way, from 
the extreme pressure of the crowd, and five 
persons were killed on the spot. The 
stones composing this parapet are large, 
(many are a yard in length and propor- 
tionably thick,) consequently they fell with 
an overwhelming force. The pressure of 
the crowd near the bull was so great as to 
force numbers of spectators, along with the 
stones, upon the unconscious people below. 
One woman had her thighs broken, and a 
young man had his arm completely cut 
from his body ; besides numbers who were 
saga in a manner too shocking to re- 

25.—Jlluminations and Riots.—We stated 
in our last number, that London had been 
illuminated three nights in consequence 
of the abandonment of the prosecution 
against the Queen; and it since appears 
that the same feeling of satisfaction has 
been displayed more or less generally 
throughout the United Kingdom, in illumi- 
nations, bonfires, ringing of bells, and 
other marks of public rejoicings. In se- 
veral places, however, considerable differ- 
ences of opinion have prevailed ; and in 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and other places, 
where the magistrates had interfered to 
prevent any public testimonies, consider- 
able rioting took place. On the mornin 
of the 19th several placards were found 
posted up in this city, inviting to an illa- 
mination in the evening.. These were in- 
stantly torn down by the police, and in the 
forenoon, the magistrates issued a 
mation forbidding such a display ; and pro- 
mising protection to the inhabitants against 
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any attempts to compel them to it. Not- 
withstanding this, however, a partial illu- 
mination commenced about six o’clock, in 
most parts of the Old Town, and in some 
inferior streets of the New Town, which, 
as the evening advanced, became more ge- 
neral. About nine o’clock, riotous bands 
of young men and boys assembled, and 
pernes the chief streets of the New Town, 
emolishing, without opposition, the win- 
dows which were not illuminated. At an 
early hour the corners of the bridges were 
taken possession of by a disorderly multi- 
tude, and whenever a person of respectable 
appearance passed, the cry got up, “ Off 
hats for the Queen,” and such as had the 
temerity to refuse were imme- 
diately assailed with showers of mud and 
filth, not unfrequently accompanied by 
blows. In the afternoon, the magistrates 
had astembled a strong civil and military 
force at various points ; consisting of the 
Edinburgh volunteer infantry and cavalry, 
a part of the 7th dragoon guards, and the 
high constables, and police of the city ; but 
this force was not called into action till 
near eleven o’clock, when they soon cleared 
the streets, but before this period, damage 
had been done to windows and other pri- 
‘vate property, amounting to above L. 2000. 
For their not fulfilling the promise of pro- 
tection held out to the inhabitants, while 
‘such a powerful force was at their disposal, 
the magistrates have been by some persons 
severely censured ; while Others approve of 
their forbearance, and consider that by it 
the ter danger was avoided by not 
bringing the military in contact with the 
mob, until the feelings of the latter had 
n allowed to vent itself in the work of 
destruction. Leith was, on the same even- 
ing, partially illuminated, and many of 
those who did not chpose to do so were 
visited in a similar manner. A few win- 
dows were again lighted up in Edinburgh 
next night, but all was quiet. 
DECEMBER. 

THE Que“N.—Her Majesty, since the 
Withdrawing of the Bill of Pains and Penal- 
ties, has received numerous addresses of 

‘ Congratulation from various parts of the 
country. 
_. The Hon. Keppel Craven, one of her 
~"Vice-Chamberlains, has written to Lord 
Liverpool, demanding a Royal Palace for 
her Majesty, to which his repli- 
ed, that he had laid the demand before the 
King, but had not received any commands 
~“on the subject. In consequence of this de- 
a project has been suggested in 
‘ London, of building a Royal Palace for 
sher . Majesty, by subscription; and con- 


. siderable sums have been actually given 


by individuals fer this purpose. 
“Her Majesty having intimated her in. 
tention of stiending divine servive at St 
an the ultimo, preparations 
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were accordingly made for her accommo- 
dation ; and afmultitude, never exceeded, 
it is said never equalled, in number, as. 
sembled in the streets of London on’ the 
occasion. The Queen rode in procession, 
accompanied by the following cavalcade, 
which was arrunged by Sir Robert Wil- 
son :— 
Three Trumpeters on horseback. 
Sir Gerard Noel. 

Stewards with white wands, four abrzast. 

Three Trumpeters. 
Column of Gentiemen on horseback, four 

abreast, about 700 in number. 

Three Trumpeters. 

Sir Robert Wilson. 

Stewards with white wands, four abreast. 
Her Majesty’s carriage, surrounded by 
Gentlemen on horseback with white 
wands, containing her Majesty, accom- 
panied by Lady Anne Hamilton. 
Stewards with white wands, four abreast. 
Three Trumpeters. 

Gentlemen from the western parts of the 
county, on horseback, four abreast, 
in number about 500. 

The Hon. Keppel Craven, her Majesty's 
Chamberlain, was in the next carriage, 
and was followed by Mr Hobhouse, in full 
Court-dress, in a private chariot. Fift 
horsemen followed, and a number of pri- 
vate carriages, in which were several ele- 
gantly-dressed females. As soon as her Ma- 
jesty had passed through the' gate at Hyde 
Park Corner, the eastern division of horse- 
men, who had formed in Piccadilly, took 
the lead to conduct her Majesty as far as 


“‘Temple-bar, the Hammersmith division fall- 


ing into the rear. The number of car- 
riages which now joined the procession was 
considerable, and the pedestrians beyond 
all calculation. From Hyde Park to St 
Paul’s, the streets presented one solid mass 
of people, and every window, from the 
basement to the attic, and even the top of 
the houses, were filled with spectators. 
The procession passed along St James’s- 
Street, Pall- Mall, Cockspur-Street, and the 
Strand, amidst the waving of handker- 
chiefs and. the cordial cheers of countless 
thousands. 

Her Majesty was received at the church 
by the Lord Mayor, and entered it leanin 
upon his arm. Archdeacon Bathurst h 
come to London on purpose to preach be- 
fore the Queen ; but notice was sent that 
the Dean of St Paul’s would not allow ser- 
mon on the occasion. Her Majesty was 
age Seated when the service commen- 
ced. Her Majesty knelt a great part of the 
time. Her veil nearly half covered her face. 
Next to her, on the left, sat Lady Anne 
Hamilton’ and Mr Hume, on the right Sir 
KR: Wilson and Mr Hobliotise. Below her 
Ma stood Mr Keppel Craven, opposite 
‘to the Aldermen 
Wood, and Sheriff Willigms, 
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and Alderman Wood's two daughters. The 
Queen’s name was omitted in the Liturgy, 

but no notice was taken of the omission by 
the congregation. At forty minutes past one 
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the prayers ended, and her Majesty and 
the Lord Mayor retired arm in arm. Her 


Majesty drove off amidst the shouts of the 
multitude. 


I. CIVIL. 


Nov, 19, Francis Jeffrey, Esq. Advocate, elect. 
ed Lord Rector of the University of yo tal 

22. The honour of Knighthood conferred on 
Colonel Charles M‘Carthy. 


. Member returned to serve in Parliament. 
Nov. 11. County of Warwick—Francis Lawley. 


II, ECCLESIASTICAL. 


Oct. 18. Mr George Corsan, ordained minister 
of the Relief Gomes ation, Hawick. 

Nov. 1l, Rev, Robert Kirkwood, presented to 
the Church and Parish of Holywood. 
16. The Rev. David Cannan, admitted mini- 
ster of Mains and Strathmartine. 
25. Rev. James Wallace, to be assistant and 
successor to the Rey. Dr D. Lamont, minister of 
Kirkpatrick-Durham. 


and d Parish of Dunbar, 

— Rev. Robert Gordon, to the Chapel of Ease, 
St Cuthbert’s Parish, Edinburgh. 

—Rev. John Glegg, to the Church and Parish 
of Bervie. 

a Rev. John Moore, to the Archdeaconry of 
xeter. 

—Rev. James Wood, D, D. to be Dean of the 
Cathedral Chureh of Ely. 


Ill. MILITARY. 


5 Dr. G. ag ey fm. h. pm 79iF. to be Qua. 
p- 
19th Oct. 1820 
6 Lt. Caulfield, Capt. by purch. vice Fer- 
guson, ret. 9th Nov. 
Cornet Langley, Lt. by ae. do. 
C, W. Webster, Cornet by purch. 
Lt. Cartwri 4 Capt. by purch. vice 
ll 16th do, 
met Earl of Wiltshire, Lt. by 


T. Wood, Cornet by 

Capt. Sir H. Floyd, Bt. fin. 10 Dr. Maj. 

by purch, vice Childers, prom. do, 

| H. Ross; Cornet by purch. vice Gooch, 

Lt. Baker, Capt. b i Bt oe 

er, ap y pur. vice Bt. rh, 
Weyland, ret. 

_ Cornet Tuite, Lt. by purch. do. 

sir T. W. White, bt. Cornet by ep a 


Bt. Lt, Col, Wilson, Lt. Col. b by e ° 
be Werge, ret. th 

« Maj. Sale, Maj. by purc 0. 
Lt Robinson, Capt. by purch. do. 
Cornet Raven, Lt. by purch. do. 
J. tegen. Cornet by purch. vice Kie- 


24th 
cand Cap Capt. 
by purch. v 


10 Dr. 


ureh. 


Gr. Gds. 


pure 
Ens. and Lt, Greenwood, fm. h. p. Ens. 
“Gel purch, vice Col 


oh, 


vy. John Jaftray, presented to the Chuch | 


do. 


6th Oct. 
Ens, and Lt Long, Lt. and Capt. by 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


4, Billing, vice Galbraith, 4R. 


et. 19th Oet, 1820, 
Ens. Lt. do. 


W. H. Church, Ens. 


do, 
ys Lt. Hair, Capt. vice Williamson, 8 R. 
do. 


Vet. Bn. 
Ens. Proctor, Lt. 
J. B. Dalway, Ens. 
J. Le Merchant, Ens. vice Lord S. vo 
nox, 28 F. 26th do, 
Ens, Cornwall, fm. 38 F, Lt. by purch, 
vice Brooksbank, 25 F. 9th do. 
Lt. Stewart, Capt. vice M‘Laren, 8 R, 
Vet. Bn, 9th Nov, 
Ens. Dickson, Lt. ° 
B. F. Noyes, Ens. do. 
Capt. Magennis, fm, 37 F. Capt. vice 
Moriarty, h. p. 71 F. 19th do. 
Ens. Mountsteven, Lt. vice Wilkinson, 
dead 26th do. 
Ens. Lord S, Lennox, fm. 10 F. Ens, 
25th do. 
Bt. Lt. Col. Grant, fm. h. p. 11 F. Maj. 
vice Phillott, cane. 16th Nov. 
Capt. Barrallier, fm. h. p, 71 F. Capt. 
vice Magennis, 28 F. 19th Oct. 
H. Grimes, Ens, vice Cornwall, 24 F, 


do, 

J.S. Torrens, Ens. vice Vassall, 50 F. 
96th do. 
Ens. Johnson, Lt, vice Lenn, 10 R, 
Vet. Bn. 2d Nov. 

J. G. Bedinfield, Ens. do. 
Capt. Mitchell, fm. 92 F. Capt. vice 

Ellis, h. p, York Chass. 

Lt. Patterson, Capt. vice Mitchell, 71 R. 
Vet. Bn. 19th Oct. 
Ens. Tudor, Lt. do. 

J. B. Ross, Ens. do. 
J. S. Torrens, Ens. vice Nicolls, edna 
0. 
Ens. Vassall, fm, 38 F. Ens. vis Tor- 
rens, caneelled do. 
Lt. El Niott, ¢ Capt. vice Tet. 
Ov. 
W. J. P. Gore, Ens. vice Brown, a 


F. Fortune, Ens. vice lignan res. 
25th Mar. 
J. Donnithorne, Ens, vice - Mathison, 
dead 22d Dee, 1819. 
Surg. fm. 62 F. Surg. vice 
Burrell 12th Oct, 1820, 

Ens, Eliot, Lt, vice Raynham, dead 
Ens, Empett; Lt. by purch: Tor 
ns, Empett, vice Hor- 


ton, 81 F. 
G. rr do. 
on. Ens._ vice 
26th do. 


Cc wy Ens. b ch, vi 
A. Valleneey, Ens. vice 
Arbuthnot F, 19th do. 
Ens, Campbell, Lt. vice Morrison, 9 R. 
Vet. Bn. 26th do. 
A. Brown, Ens 


ign do. 

Lt. Horton, fm. F. Capt. by 
vice Bowles. 

vice 10 


10 
24 


37 


41 


Ens. Oakley, vi 
R. Vet. Bn. 


5 Chas. Ca 
Nov, 


| 
W 
28 
vo 
38 
Sal 
Sh 
51 
rt 57 
59 
14 
16 
‘ 
76 
81 
87 Lt. Carroll, Capt, vice Turner, 10 R. 
3 Vet. Bn. do. 
eo. Ensign Reade, Lt. do. 
89 W. Thomas, Ens. ing, prom. 
ewe do, vice Mitchell, 49 ® 


1820.7] 
Rifle Brig. Lt. Hope,s Capt. Chawner, 4 


Nov, 
9d re Otter, Ist Lt, do. 
Grey, 2d Lieut. vice Otter, 
16th d 
Medical 


As. Surg. Gilder, fm. 67 F. Surg. tothe 
Forces, vice Nicoll, prom... 9th Nov, 
Ramsay, fm. h, p- As. Surg. 

Forces, vice French, 67 F. 19th Oct, 
Hosp. As. White, fm. he p- Hosp, As. 
viee Trigance, 17 F, 2d Nov. 


Exchanges. 


Lt. Col. Ponsonby, fm. 42 Dr. ree. diff. between 
full pay Cav. req full pay Inf. with Lt. Col, 
h, p. 22 Dr. 

Major Bishop, fm. 64 F. rec. diff. with Bt. Lt. 
Col. Bailey, h. p. 1 Pro. Bn. of Mil. 
Bt. Lt. Col. Vilby, fm, 90_F. with Capt. Paget, 


h. p. 51 F. 
Capt. Grenfell, fm. 7 Dr. rec. diff. with Capt. 
owers, h. p. 21 Dr. 
—— Goldsmid, fm. 12 Dr. ree. diff, with Capt. 
Craufurd, h. & 
mae Hervey, fm. 22 F. with Capt. French, 82 F. 
—— Burton, fm. 35 F. with Capt. Rist, h. p. 37F. 
— Cox, fm. 57 F. with Capt. East, h. p. 30 F. 
fm. 1 Life Gds. with Lieut. Je 
6 Dr 
— ities, fm. 3 Dr. Gds. with Lieut. Mer- 


re che: fm. 3 Dr. G. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Carrol, h. p. 22 Dr. 
Baghott, fm. 5 Dr. with Lieut. M 


fm. 7 F. with Lieut. Ricketts, 
Me Ly Athy fm. 11 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
M‘Crummin, h. p. 78 F. 
. Ball, fm. 22 F. rec. diff. with Lieut, Green, 


meet Gray, fm. 24 F. with Lieut. Wall, h. p. 


Cornwall, fm. 24 F. with Lieut. Keppel, 
Cape Corps 
h, p. 2 Gar. Bn. 

Foulkes, fm. 40 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Crabb, h. p. 58 F. 
Percival, fm. 63 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 


Douglas, h. p. 68 F. 
yne, fm. 75 F. with Lieut. Baldwin, h. 
p. 14F. 


-~———— Forbes, fm. Rifle Brig. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Rochfort, h, p. 

Cornet Whitmore, fm. 8 Dr. rec. diff. with Cor- 
net Wathen, h. p. 21 Dr. 

Ensign Stafford, fm. 27 F. with Ensign Ogilvie, 


87 F. 
fm. 35 F. with Dick- 
ens, 


65 F. 

a ee fm. 86 F. with Ensign Ussher, h. 
F 

Ags Surg. Magrath, fm. 61 F. with As. Surg. 

White, h. p. York Chas. 

Davy, fm, Staff As. Surg, with As. Surg. 
Lloyd, h. p. 
Resignations and Retirements. 


Col. Hamilton, 3 F. G. 
Lt, Col. Werge, 17 Dr. 
Colquit, Gren. 
Major Weyland, 16 Dr. 
Capt. Ferguson, 6 Dr. 
—— Beardsley, 51 F. 
—— Bowles, 31 F. 
Ensign Douglas, 59 F. 


M‘Queen, 


Enery, 72 E. 


Appointments Cancelled. 


..Major.Phillott, 33 F. 


Ens. Torrens, 50 F. 
—- Surtees, 4 Vet. Bn, 
Surg. Stewart, 65 F. 


Bas F. 
i Mast Hi, 1, Rifle Brig. 


Dismissed, 
Dep. Assist. Com. Gen. Brander. 
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. Blackwell, fm. 25 F. with Lieut. Dunne, ) 


fair, 
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Deaths. 
Lt.-Gen. Glasgow, R. Art. Lon. 28th Oct. 1820. 
Major-Gen. Barrow, of late5 W. I. R. at Paris, 
16th Aug. 
' Vietor Baron Alten, late Ger. Leg. 
Hanover 23d do. 
Col. Sir W. Robe, R. Art. Shooter's Hill, Kent 
5th Nov. 
Lt.-Col De la Douespe, 69 F. Bangalore 
19th April 
Tomkins, Nassau, New Providence 
4th Sept. 
Major Doherty, 15 Dr. Bangalore 12th June 
White, h. p. 6 Gar. Bn, ~ llth Aug. 
Burn, late of R. Marines, Maidstone 
13th Oct, 
Capt. Livingston, b. p. 15 F. 
Doig, h. p. 21 
Morrison, h. p. 113 F. 
Forbes, h. p. 93 F. 
Grimstead, h. p. York R. 
Wilsonn, h. Indep. 
Friedericks, f p. Ger. Leg. 25th April 
Leschen, do. 19th Feb. 
De Brandis, do. 28th Jan. 
Struver, do. 29th June 
Ocheme, do. 1ith May 
Baker, h. p. 63 F. 8th Sept. 


Lieut. Wilkinson, 28 F. Corfu 
Howard, (adj. ) 59 F. Berhampore 11th May 
Higginbotham, 69 F. Bangalore do. 
Dunlevie, 87 F. Dinapore 15th April 
Grant, h, p. 52 F. 9th do. 
Mitchell, h. p. 89 F. Bombay 4th June 1819. 


Anderson, late 2 Vet. Bn. May 1520. 
Maclean, late 6 do, do. 
Stuart, late Gar. Bn. 2ist June 


Wellwood, h, p. 82 F. Pittiver, or 


th July 
Eversfield, h. p. 7 Dr. 
Leech, h. p. 12 Dr. 
Leavach, h. p. F. 
Adderley, h. p. 55 F. 


dey, h. p. 38 F. 
Meagher, h. 45 F. 
M‘Quarrie, h. p. 74 F. 
Swayne, h. p. F. 
Primrose, h. p. 98 F. 
Sowden, h. P 5 Pro. Bn. of Mil, 
Nicholls, O. do. 
W. Leeson, h. p. 
Spreebach, h. p. Ger. 
ilding, do. do. 16th May 
Corn. & Ens. Bingham, 17 F. Bombay 23d April 
Fearon, h. p. 1 F. 
Blood, h. p. 22 F. 20th Aug. 
Pollmann, h. p. 78 F. Hanover 
27th Sept. 
Wallis, h. p. Ind. Co. Ist April 


Rose, h. p. 86 F. Limerick 12th Aug. 
Luders, h. p. 20 Dr. 


Brock, h. p. 55 F. 
Gauthey, . 59 F. 
Stent, h. oF 
Making, h 4 
Fricke, (Cornet) h. p. Ger. Leg. 
April 
Leg. 19th Feb. 
Adjut. Bemeli h. Ox ord Fei v. 17th Mar. 
Simon, h. p. Fraser’s Fen. 
Quar.-Mas. Smith, h. p. 4 Dr. 
Tarleton, h. p. 18 ee T 2d Nov. 
Wheeler, h. 
Commissaria 
Dep, Ass, Cum. Gen. T. Harvey, at sea 
Fleming, Montreal, Canada 
J July 
Dr Wright, h ian 
A. Thompson, 


ep. Insp. 
Dr Walker, h, p. i, Surg. 71 F. Paris 2d Nov, 
J. Blair, Hosp. Assist. Jarnaica 

Forsyth, h. p. Surg, F, 


Shaw, h. p. Ol F. 
M‘ Roy. African Corps 
Norris, h. 


iscellaneous. 
Dr al late Chaplain 90 F. Bathwick , 


20th June 
Marshall, E. 


W. Tongue, Judge Siaiees at Jamaica 
Der. 12th July. 


eshire 
was ? 
Gds. 
ds’ 
| 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
Rept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Caltonhill. 


Nov. Attach. Attach. 
1820. Ther. Baro. Ther. Ther. Baro. Ther. Wind. 
if M. 55 [29,113|M M. 26 |29.653|M. 
E. 41 43 52 | 39 [high 
M. 303] .248)M. M. 33 | .155|M. 40 
E. 58 | .S50/E. 4: 40} .202/E. 41 Simod 
M. 53 | .480)M. 49 M. .422)/M. 
af |M. 55] .546 M. 54 M. 54] .494/M. 42.1 W, 
{ E. 43] .536)E. 44 E. 41] .565/E. 44 flmod 
|M. 55 | .436)M, 44 s M. 36 .270/M. 4571S. W. 
|M. 543) .510)M. M. -2356|M. 51)/S. W. 
{ E. 41] .3565/E. 53] .236)E. 52S |high 
{ M. 34] .528|/M. M. 42 | .375/M. 51) 
E. 46] .640)E. 45 | .376/E. 48 Simod 
8{ M. 42 +781 M. 38 538 M. 45} Cble. 
E. 50] .882/E. 43 | .258/E. 45 
9{ M. 39 882 M. 35 2294 M. 44 N, W. Fair, but 
. . 4 08 E. 
10{ 40° | 45} mod 
u{ M. 29] .999)M. M. 350} .4i0)M. 45) Is, 
E. 36 .968 EB. 46 -550 E. 44 mod 
12{ M. 34 +770 M. M. 38 -686 M. 44 E, 
526 -925|M. E. 
. 785) . 42 N W. Frost morn. 
E. 37] .788|E 37 | .986IE. 41 f$|mod 
M. .S801|M M, .914)M. 47) (N. W. 
E. 531 .801/E. 59 | .914|E. 40§ mod 


Quantity of rain, 1.459. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


From the middle of November to the 10tt of the present month, the weather con- 
tinued open and mild ; from the 5th to the 10th the thermometer often stood as high 
as 54° Fahrenheit, and never fell below 47°. Frequent showers had rendered the soil 
rather moist, and under this unusually high elevation of temperature at this period of 
the season, vegetation made rapid progress. Early sown wheat assumed a lively, close, 
and vigorous appearance. ‘The frost, which has been pretty severe since the 11th, will 
have given the plants a check that may not be unfavourable to their growth in the sum- 
mer months. Late sown wheat came up fair, and the plants aequired sufficient strength 
to enable them to resist the winter frosts.—Cattle are now fed by the hand, and sheep 
that have been sent to the low pastures continue to pick a scanty subsistence.on the 
moors. The partial failure of the turnip crop has prevented the feeding byres from be- 
ing so well filled as usual ; a little addition has, indeed, been gained to early sown tur-— 
nips since our last, but late turnips have only acquired an additional bulk in foliage. 
The usual number of sheep are not this season fed on turnip grounds, and this may oc- 
casion a brisk demand in the butcher markets by the end of March. Farm labour of 
every description was in an unusal state of forwardness before the frost set in, and far- 
mers are now employed in carting out dung to turnip and potatoe ground, where the 
soil was too wet for bearing carts during the continuance of the soft weather. ‘There is 
still little inducement for farmers to thresh out, and from the unbroken appearance of 
many stack-yards, it may be inferred that this operation is something in arrear. The 
last crop, particularly wheat and oats, turn out better than even was expected, but still 
the prices will not remunerate the grower. Grain of every description has met with a 
dull market since our last, nor is there any prospect of a sudden rise. The prices of 
cattle, however, has itmproved. considerably within these six weeks past; those cattle- 
dealers who purchased largely about the end of October in the northern markets, realised 
handsome profits at Hallow Fair. Draught horses are at this season in little request, 
and sell at low prices. The want of regular employment convinces the labourer and the 
mechanic, that the advantages of cheap corn are more apparent than real. F 
merchants, and manufacturers, believe that all is not well, but they have not hitherto 
-condescended unanimously on any mode that is likely to prove of mutual-advantage. 
Tulips appeared above ground about the 5th December. The Tritoma media, an 
exotic, was in full flower by the 9th. The arbutus tree is now in full blow, and many 
the young fruit begin to set.—Perthshire, 14th Dec. 1820. 
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1820."] Register.—Agricultural Report. 
CORN MARKETS.—Edinburgh. 


"Wheat. 


1820. 
Boll] Prices. | Avy.pr. Bosley. Oats. Pease | 


29} 5441250590129 6 216\17 0196119021011 10 40 
29} 445/260 590150 9 22.0)17 0 190]186 10 |} 10 

Dec. 589}266 390/50 2 [1186 21 0 186]170 19 9a 104 10 


Potat 1820, 


Glasgow. 

1820. Wheat, 240 Ibs. Oats, 264 Ibs. Barley, 520 lbs. |]Bns.&Pse. Oatmeall| Flour, 
Dantzic.|Por.red.|British. Irish. British. |/English.| Scots. }Stir. Mea. 140 Ibs.j) 280 Ibs 

& s.js. gs. d.iis. s s s s Asis. 
Nov. 15] 36 37 0/30 35126 36 ONI6G 19 21 22 0 || 27 28 0 24.6 O1S0)52 54 
22) 56 37 55126 56 O16 6190] 21 22 0 || 27 28 6 24 45 
29/36 37 0150 35/26 36 0180] 21 22.0 || 27 28 j22 6 2520 25 0 16018652 53 
Dec. 6/56 37 0150 35/26 56 O16 0 18 6 21 220 || 26 27 2 OISG ISL 52 

Haddington.  Datkeith. 
Wheat. Oatmeal. 
1820. Barley. Pease. | Beans. | 1820, |} 

Bolls.| Prices. | Av, pr. 5) Som Per Boll. Per Pck- 

d.sdjs. diis |s s a} s djs sd. sd. s.d.j & a. 

Nov. 17] 798 | 24 © 38 0] 98 4 220/15 18 0| 13 18 O17 210) Nov. 15/15 6 185, 1 

24) 772 | 24 6 38 0] 28 8 220/14 19 14 19 0) 16 21 20115 6 16 21 

Dec, 1} 7 229 0 39 01 29 8 TILT 220/14 18 Of 15 200) 16 210 27115 61661 1 

415 | 26 0 38 6130 6 220/13 18 0] — 166] — 17 aft 0 16 


Flour, 280ib. war. 
Fine.| 2d. oaf. 
Se Be d, 
50 55145 500 10 
50 55145 50 10 
50 55145 10 
1.50. 55145. 10 


Flour. tm. 2 
1820. Oats. Barley. | Rye, | Beans, | Pease, | um. 240ib, 
70 Ib. 45 lb. 60 lb. | per qr. | per qr- | per qr- Tp, trish: Eng. | Scots 
d. djs.d. s.d.jsd. s.d.] 8 | S | 8. Se 
INov. 1417 4 8 912 95 935 4 6] 50 56 44 | 54 50 58. 40136 39129. 51126 2982 25 
2117 4 8 993 435 4 6 30 36 44 | 34 50 | 38 40/355 38/22 512 24 
9817 4 8 912 93 335 4 6 30 34} 37 45 | 34 50 58 40/35 58 22 S126 2 94 
Dec. 5174 8 293 232 4 6| 28 32 | 37 45 | 54 48 on er 24 
England and Wales 
m. 
1890. | Wht.| Rye. Oats.) Beans. Pease'|Oatm-| 
s. d.| s ad. dis. s. 4. |} djs. 
57 6| 36 6128 459 
1158 2) 35 2) 7) 38 0139 6) 22 , 
33 5| 36 4158 S122 
56 33 5127 420 3} 38 140 10/22 


Biiaes of in Scotland for the Four Weeks preceding Novembér 15, 
38s. 10d.—Barley, 27s. 7d.—Oats, 21s. 6d.—Beans, 356s. 55s. 9d. 


Q Oatmeal. &P. Mea) 
Bls./Peck. Bls. | Peck. 
d. 
Noy. 14) 526]1 2 69} 11 
214 475,11 GO} 11 
28) 588} 1 2 82} 41 
Dee. 5) 590) 1 87} 
| 
London. 
Wheat. | rn. f Oats. Beans. Pease. 
1820. per qr. Rye. Fd & Pol] Potat.|| Pigeon. | Grey 
Nov. 64)24 281) 20 28 20 35/24 40 4550 5, 

20130 66124 20 30 28 124 291/50 55 (24 46 48/52 3 

68124 29) 24 SO 18 26/24 54 50] 40 42 52 

Dec. 4/30 62/28 22 28 |} 16 27/26 52/26 40 42 54 

Liverpool, 
\ 


Register—Commercial Repirt. 
“COMMERCIAL REPORT... 
PRICES CURRENT—Decemner 9, 1820, 


|. Guaseow. | LivERPoor. 3 
Te, Bohea, per Ib. t— @ | 2. 
B.P. Dry Brown, | 60s. 65 | 57 61/55 57158 . 60 
Mid. Good, & Fine Mid.) 76 86 | 62 75 | 58 69 | 61 75 
... Fine and very fine, . | 84 96 | — — | 76 83 | 80 82 
Brazil, Brown, eo — — 24 24 26 
Refined, Double Loaves, . 145 | — —{11db)12 
Powder ditto, 106 110 = 90 109 
Single ditto,. . . {103 108 | — 
Small Lumps, | 94 98 | — —|98  105|83 102 
Large ditto, .| 92 96 | — — | 90 — 
Mo.assks, British, . . .| 28 28 6 | 27 28 | 28 — | 246 © a» 
Correre, Jamaica, + . 
_ Ord. good, and fine ord.|115 122 | 112 119 |118 122 | 95 125 
_ Fine and very fine, . | — —|— — {132 135 {128 142 
Dutch, Triage & very ord.| 85 115 | — |100. 116), — 
Ord. good, & fineord. |120 128 | — 
St Domingo, {122 — 320 | 
PIMENTo (in Bond), Ib...| 8} 83) 8} 
SpinitsJam. Rum 160.P.| 3s 7 2 2.2.2 41/26 40 
Brandy, gah. 4 0 46) — —{|36 39 
Wines, Clar. Ist Gr. hhd. | 60 
Portugal Red, pipe, . | 35 | 500 54 
Spanish White, bart... 34 55 300 65 0 
woop, Jamaica, ton,.| £7 77 5 10; 610 
Cuba, sow 12791010 01810 9 OF — 
Iwpteo, Caraccas fine, Ib. | 95 64.11 617 6 8.618 0 9 0/100 106 
TIMBER, Amer. fine, — — 
Hondtras Mahogany, | 1 4 1-8/1 2 .10 
Tattow, Rus, Yel.Candle,| 52... 63 |} 53 BAL 
Hemp, Riga Rhi 446.0 pm 
Frax, Riga'Ta. & Dr. Ra} 56° 60 
ats, Archangel, 1.75 80} — BO 
BRistiEs, Peters. Fi 13.10, — 
AsHEs, 34 35 | — 
4. "46 | 39 40}38 40. 42 
 — 110 2 PEP 2.0 10 
come $13. 1 24 1.1 
1 4 1 141 0 1 1. 
~ —{14 1 5) 1 1 Of 


| 
; 
| ~£Dec. 
Bot. 
} 
: | 
| | 
14] 
‘ 
i 
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Course of Exchange; London, December 5.—Amsterdam, 12 : 7. Ditto, at sight, 


12:4. Rotterdam, 12: & Antwerp, 12: 8... Ham 


37 : 9 Paris, 3 days sight, 25: 70. 


burgh, 37: Alto 
Bourdeaux, 26 : Frankfort on 


Mairie, 154}. Madrid, 363. Cadiz, 363. Leghorn, 47. Gibraltar, 304. G 
44. Oporto, 51, Rio Janeiro, 53. 79 per cent. Cork, 


Prices of Bullion per 


bars, J..3: 172104. New doubloons, 
Silver in bars, standard, L.0: 4: 114. 


ld in coin, L. 3:17: 9. 


ign gold in 
3: 15:0. New dollars; L. 0: 4: 103 


Premiums at Lloyd’s.—Guernsey or Jersey, 15s. 94.—Cotk or Dublin, 


lis. 9d.—Be 
Greenland out and home, 4 gs. to 5 


15s. 9d.—Hamburgh, 253.—Madeiua, 20s,—Janiaica, 303.— 


Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from November 15 to December 6, 1820. 


| Nov. 15.| Nov. 22.| Nov. 29.| Dec. 6. 
‘Bank stock, 2174 2194 | 219 lee 
3 per cent. reduced, oot 69 69¢ | 
-3 per cent. consols, . 69 
4 per cent. do. -. 86 86 86 87h 
5 per cent. navy annuities . 1054 105 
~-_—__ Bonds, 27 pr. 27 pr- 25 pr. 26 pr. 
-Exchequer bills, 24d. 54 pr. 3 pr. pr. | 2 pr. 
Consols for account, 694 | 693 “704 
French 5 per cents. — am 


‘ 


} 


Abbot, W. Windham-place, merchant 
Ande Salters’ Hall-court, Cannon-street, 
merchan 
Appleby, T. C. Canterbury, stay-maker 
Armstrong, J. Bristol, millwright 
Ashby, T. Eastestrect, Manchester-square, baker 
inson, G. and B. Kirbymoorside, Yorkshire, 
torn-merchgnts ‘ 
Atkinson, C. Huddersfield, merchant 
» Austin J. Gregory, and J. Husson, Bath, 


Ts 
Barker, T. Stratford, brewer 
Beady, J. Wootton, Underedge, clothier ~~~ 


High-street, Southwark, ironmonger 


teher 
, G. jun. Coleshill, dealer . 


: Brander, A. Budge-row, upholsterer 
Bright, W. Newband, Gloucestershire, dealer 
mt oR T., and T. D. Paine, Downham, Nor- 


dealers 
_ Brown, E. Saracen’s Head, Friday-street, corn- 


dealer 
Bryant, J. Austin-friars, merchant 
Canney, J. Bishopswearmouth, ship-owner 
Cannon, J. Liverpool, merchant 
Chambers, F. Stamford, shoemaker 
Cliff, W. High Street, Islington, broker 
Cook, J, Oakley. Mills, Suffolk, miller 
Cooper, H, Threadneerile-street, merehant 
Cooper, W.' Fleet-market, linen-draper | 
, J. Fording-bridge, Hampshire, draper 
Dommett, G, Deptford, soap-maker 
Drinkwater, S. Liverpool, timber-merchant 
Edridge, D. Baldock, Hertfordshire, cooper 


Fo ain, J. Bishop's Stortford, umber 


Fromow, W. Great Yarmouth, chemist 
Fry, J. Dorset-street, Salisbury-square, tailor 


ALPHABETICAL List of ENGLISH BANKRUPTS, announced between the 20th 
October and 20th November 1820 ; 


extracted from the London Gazette. 


Gidley, E. Dover-street, Piccadilly, dress-maker 

Gordon, J. Tokenhonse-yard, and J, Gordoa 
Strand, merchants 

Greaves, H. Manchester, merchant) || 

ersan a -street, carpenter — . 

Harris, T. B. Hinckley, hosier 

L. Dewsbury, Yorkshire, spirituner- 

Haywood, G. Birmingham spirit-merchane 

Haild, M; Cheltenham, pee -keeper 

erbert, W. Overby orcestershire, farmer 

Harris, C. Winchester saddler 

Hill, W. Denton’s Green, Lancashire, brewer 


4, yer-street, Manchester-t4 ‘Square, 
r 


Hodges, J. Cheltenham, edalemerchant Sh 
Hooper, J. Toole 
Huson, F. Angel-lane, E brewer 
Hulton, W. Evesham, Worcestershire, porter-deal- 


or 
Hunt, D. P. Snetterton, Norfolk, miller 
Imbrie, J. warchouseman ¥ 
; J. and G. St James’s Walk, Clerkenwell, 
panners 


Jent, T. Piceadilly, china-man 
Pog W. Hey e, Essex, salt-manufaeturer 
Jones, W. Newport, Monmouthshire, tanner 
Keates, W. Bishopsgate-street, hosier 
Kenworthy, J. Saddieworth, Yorkshire, dyer. 
Knowles, J. Liverpool, innkeeper 
Klots, M. merehant 
Lannen, W. Ringwoul, butcher 

. Lark y, J. Exeter, comb- er 

Landon, T. Hertford, Cheshire, 

Leigh, J. Upper Thames-street, eoal merchant 


ieu, J. buildings, Soho, 
Lethbridge, J. Carmarthen-street, Tottenham 
Court road, carpenter 
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Lovenbury, M. Bradford w, cotton-manufacturer 
Lyneh, M. Whitefriars, carman Strickland, “B. terton, De 
mien, W. East Budleigh, De dealer dealer fe Devonshire, 
Maas, H. Provost-street, City-road, merchant Smith 
Mann, J. Leeds, brewer. . Thwaites, T. Maplehurst, Kent, tallow-chandler 
Marsden, T. Pimlico, horse-dealer - Thompson, J. Norwich, merchant 
Melton, M. and T. Highgate, builders Tillotson, J. War Yorkshire, re, cotton-spinner 
Messe: , R. Great Marlow, horse-dealer Town, J. Yalding, Kent, miller 
Murdock, J. P. Brown, and W. M‘Girr, Notting- T §. Exeter, silversmith 
ham, drapers Trent, a. . Bomton, Dorsetshire, maltster 
Ww. hatter Turner, T. W. Brentford potter 
orman, J. Lucas-street, Commercial-road, master Tweed, T.. 7 R. Chingford Mills, millers 
mariner Usherwood, T. jun. Tunbridge, Kent, farmer 
es, J. Arms-buildings, com- . 
mission-broker Waldron, C, Liverpool], merchant 
Orme, J. Wigan, money-scrivener | Wall, C, Coventry, mercer ; 
Palmer, G. Mosterton, Dorsetshire, miller Watson, T. James-street, Manchester-square, gro- 
Paulden, W. Macclesfield, linen-draper 
Parker, A. Cheltenham, builder Watkins, P. Bristol, oil’ and colour-man 
Peachy, J. Oxford-street linen-draper Westron, M. Wellington, mercer 
Pitt, . Cirencester, woolstapler Wilkinson, A. Liverpool, wine-merchant 
Porter, W. J. Charing-cross, slo: Willcocks, T. Holborn, umbrella-maker 
Price, R. Tewkesbury, corn- Wilson, J. Staincliffe, Yorkshire, merchant 
A. West Sevonshire; builder R, Clement's-lane, broker 
R. and W. King, Ipswich, maltsters Wingate, J. Bathwick, Somersetshire, money- 
em R. and T. Thomason, Castle-street, White- scrivener 
Rutter, J, Winterton, Lineolnshire, merchant smith 
Sarson, J. e coach-proprietor Wolv yell, linen-draper 
de and F, sseau, harp-manufac- Wragee, F. F arish of St George, Gioucester- 
ire, 
J: Wright, J. sen. Hart-street, Bloomsbury. uphol- 
Slade, W. Leeds, corn-m t 
Smith, A. Lime ‘Street- -square, merchant White, H. Strand-lane, printer ’ 


Spence, J. Prince’s-street, Westminster, corn-deal- Yates, R. W. Manchester, cotton twist and weft 


ALPHABETICAL List of ScoTtcH BANKRUPTCIES and DIVIDENDS, announced 
November 1820, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SEQUESTRATIONS. mag 2p Andrew, Glasgow, plasterer and 
Alexander, George, Haikburn, a pares of Rothie- Pitcairn, David, Leith, merchant 


ma er and cattle-deale Smith, James, B Peat 
Anderson, Robert, Glasgow, wright and builder “al row, dealer in wool and 
john B on Sym, David, Llasgow, spiri spirit-deal 

son 
Craig, Robert, Partick, miller grain-dealer and William, Aber 


Douglas, John, Dumfries, draper 


Dunn, John, Greenock, merehant and ship-owner DIVIDENDS. 
Gibson partner of the Halbeath Company, Alexander, 

Fi Seott, merchant in 
Gordon, Temes, Aberdeen, merchant Pappillon, Charles, Glasgow, merchant ; a D. 
Hall and a Fisherrow, wood-merchants natyne, merchant there 
Hyndman, 


bald, Greenock, cooper and fish- . » David, Calton, Glasgow, wright 


‘THE LATE JOHN STEWART; ESQ. 


‘THE late Mr StEWART,;Lectureron Bo- quently, Mr Stewart became a member of 
tany, who died at Edinburgh on the 3d ne Medical Society, and also of the Wer- 
nerian Society of this city. He was one 
terary accomplishments, particularly _ of the candidates for the botanical chair in 
ardent and indefatigable in the pursuit of the University of Glasgow last year, but 
his favourite science of Botany. Botany when he heard of the nomination of Dr 
in him, it miay truly be said, has losta Hooker, he was delighted, and declared 
valuable investigator and teacher; indeed, that this circumstance made up for his 


was to that own disappointment. His’ acquirements 
in the moral end physical sciences had ear- 


consequent upon and ly recommended him as a junior friend 


enlightened exertions. Hiscorrespondence to the first literary characters in those 
with literary characters in this department branches, and among others to the late Dr 
‘in his own country, and even abroad, was T. Brown, Professor of Moral Fhilosop y. 
eve day. extending. _ the ill state of health which y 
Royal Society of Radin- terminated in the lamentedeath - ofthat 


appreciated his ‘merits, and of this society honour to be 


he was twice elected’ President. ‘Subse- tures, and selected wholly Brown 
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himself. It may be added, that so grati- 
fied and sensible were the gentlemen at- 
tending the Moral Philosophy class of the 
zeal and ability with which Mr Stewart 
performed tlie duties of the office, that 
they unanimously voted to him a piece of 
gold plate, as a testimony of their appro- 
bation. Mr Stewart has since edited, that 
gentleman’s lectures; indeed, he may be 
said to have expired while engaged in the 
correction of the last sheets of his friend’s 
work. A valuable article, un- 

the title Musci, to appear in the next 
number of the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, 
was also but just finished by Mr Stewart 
at this eventful period. 

It-may not perhaps be generally known, 
that Mr Stewart had availed himself of an 
eligible and very flattering offer of going 
out as a naturalist for a few years to South 
America, (Chili,) where a vast field of bo- 
tanical research, hitherto but very partial- 
ly explored, awaited him; and where a 
mind, vigorous and ardent as his, was to 
have full scope in the prosecution of its fa- 
vourite pursuit. His books, papers, and 
apparatus, were packing, and he himself 
prepares to sail, but the fiat of Omnipo- 
tence had gone forth; the fond anticipa- 
tion of friends, his own well laid arrange- 
ments for successful investigation, the 
hopes, and, in him, the longings of science, 
were all to fade and pass from view, and 
he was to be numbered with the silent, 
but not forgotten in the grave. 


Register—The late Professor Young-—Births. 
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THE LATE PROFESSOR YOUNG. 

DIED at Glasgow, on the 13th inst. Jonn: 
Youne, A. M. Professor of Greek in the 
College of Glasgow, deeply lamented by 
his family and his frierlls—by the society 
of which, during the long period of forty- 
six years, he was a distinguished member 
—and by the literary world, as one of the 
first Greek scholars of the age. ‘This dis. 
tinguished literary character, so long the 
ornament of the University of Glasgow, 
departed this life very suddenly. He had 
gone in to take a warm bath at George’s 
Inn, in perfect health, between three and 
four in the afternoon of that day, and up- 
on the servant entering the room he found 
him sitting lifeless in the water. On 
Thursday his remains were attended to the 
grave by a vast number, consisting of al- 
most the whole body belonging to the Col- 
lege, along with the principal of the clergy, 
and numerous friends and admirers, All 
the classes, along with the professors, walk- 
ed in their gowns. His own (viz. the 
Greek) class walked first in order, each of 
the individuals composing it exhibiting evi- 
dent marks of grief for the heavy loss they 
had sustained in the death of their lament- 
ed Professor. These were followed by the 
Professors; after whom came the other 

own classes. The streets were filled with 
innumerable spectators. His remains were 
deposited in the burial-ground of the Col- © 


lege. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Oct. 22. At Lord Belgrave’s house, in 
Grosvenor, Square, London, Lady Bel- 
grave, a daughter. 

24. The wife of Andrew Elder, a far- 
mer’s servant in Pencaitland, East Lothian, 
was safely delivered of three fine boys, who, 
with the mother, are doing well. 

25. At Cliffdalc, in Orkney, Mrs Bal- 
four, a son. 

28. At the house of his Royal Highness 


the Duke of Clarence, in Audley Square, . 


London, the lady of Colonel Fitzciarence, 
a daughter. 
29. At of the Rev. 
Joseph Paterson, a daughter. 
-— Mrs Bell, 9, Gein Street, a danghter. 
«— In Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, the 
Hen. Mrs Dundas of Dundas, a daughter. 
30. In Montague Place, Russell Square, 


Leadon, the lady of Captain William For- 


rest, a daughter. 

_ 81. At his house in George Street, Edin- 

burgh, the lady of Lieut.-General Hope, 
VOL. VII. 


31. Mrs Hutchins, George Street, Edin- 
burgh, a daughter. 

Nov. 2. At No. 7, Albany Street, Edin. 
burgh, the lady of James Wilson, Esq. ad- 
vocate, a daughter. 

4. At Dundas Street, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Colonel Robertson of Hallcraig, a daugh- 
ter. 

5. At Edinburgh, the lady of Philip 
Hay, Esq. of Balmakewan, a son. 

= At James’s Place, Leith, Mrs Robert 
D n, @ son. 

6; At Thornton House, Mrs Cuningham 
of Thornton, a son. 

_ =, At Queen Street, Edinburgh, Mrs F. 
Walker, adaughter. . 
~ 4. At Dalzell, Mrs Hamilton, a son. 

8 At Castle Fraser, Mrs Fraser, a 
daughter. 

g. At Edinburgh, Mrs Archibald Con- 
stable, a daughter, 

10. At Edi » Mrs Henry Black 
of Quebec, a daug ter. » , 

11. At Edinburgh, the lady of William 


Ferguson, Kaq- of Kilry, a son. 
~ 


~ 


~ 
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11. The lady of Rabert Scott Moncrieff, 
daughter, 
2. At 16, Heriot Row, Edinburgh, the 
‘Hon. Mrs. Wardlaw, a.daughter. 
— Mrs Craufurd, Picardy Place, Edin- 
hurgh, a son. 
_ 16. At Balthayock, Perthshire, the lady 
of Adam Fergusson, Esq. of Woodhill, a 


son. ! 
_ 19% At Glasgow, Mrs Colin Campbell, 
Jura, a daughter, 
241. At Rose Bank, Mrs Dunbar, a son. 
— At Coates House, Edinburgh, the 
Right Honourable Lady Elibank, a daugh- 
ter. 
— At Stevenson Mains, East Lothian, 


Mrs William Bogue, a son. 
MARRIAGES. 


Oct. 24. At Leith, Benjamin Pilliner, 

Faq. to Mrs Gwynne, widow of the late 
ev. Frederick Gwynne. 

_ 28. At Edinburgh, Dr D. Irving, to 

Miss Laing, daughter of the late Mr Charles 

Laing of Cannobie.. 

30, At the Manse of Kirkpatrick-Fleming, 
William Thomson, jun. rw writer, Dum- 
fries, to Catherine; second daughter of the 
Rev. Mr Monilaws, minister of that pa- 


— At Gordon Hall, Aberdeenshire, Gi- 
« deon Cranstoun, Esq. of Xerez de la Fron- 
tera, in Spain, to Saivadora, eldest daugh- 
ter°of James Gordon, Esq. of the same 

‘ 


—- At Edinburgh, Alexander Spiers 
Crawford, Esq. 79th regiment, or Cameron 
Highlanders, to Margaret, eldest daughter 
of John Mitchell, Esq. Pitt Street. 

— At Dalreoch, the Rev. Robert Clark, 
Ireland, to Grace, 
on) ter e Rev. James Clark, 
Dalreoch: 


31, At Montrose, Alexander Lindsay, 
Esq. Captain of the Kellie Castle East In- 
diamau, te Miss Amy Cruickshank, only 
daughter of Alexander Cruickshank, of 
Strickathro’, Esq. 


Nov. 1. At Cliffon, Major Macinnes, of 


the Bengal Establishment, to Mary. Eliza- 
beth Milward, youngest daughter of the 
late Bedingfield n, Esq, of the island 
of $t Christopher. 
-—- At Inverary, John Stewart, Esq. of 
Preece to Margaret, daughter of 
John Campbell, Esq. of Craignure. 
2. Colonel Douglas Mercer, of the 3d 
guards, to Miss Rowley, second daughter 


of Sir William Rowley, Bart. M. P. for 


3, At Edinburgh, Mz Alexander Callen- 


surgeon, to eldest daughter of 


_ 4. Jasper Lutzow Hagermann, Aid-de- 


Camp to the King of Denmark, to Har- 


Register-—Births, Marriages, [Dec. 


Hobart, and sister to the Earl of Bucking. 

i G Stanhope, son 
of the late Rear- Admiral Stanhope, to Jane, 
eldest oe, of Sir James Galbraith, 
ae of Urney Park, county of Tyrone, 


7. At Holmhbill, Dumfties-shire, Adam 
Mosman, Esq. of Liverpool, to Harriet, 
eldest daughter of the late Captain William 
Douglas, | 1th regiment of foot. 

-—- At Dumfries, William Drysdale, 
Esq, W. 8. to Mrs Copland, of that place. 

9. At London, D. J. Ballingall, Ksq. 
eldest son of Major-General Rallingall, to 
Dorcas, daughter of the late Thomas Ward 
of Sandhurst, Kent, Esq. ‘ 

— At Park House, Banffshire, Patrick 
Steuart, Esq. of Auehlunkart, to Rachel, 
only daughter of the late Lachlan Gordon, 
Esq. of Park. 

— H. T. Liddell, Esq. eldest son of Sir 
T. H. Liddell, Bart. of Ravensworth 
Castle, Durham, to Isabella Horatio, 
daughter of Lord George Seymour. 

Il. At Duffus, the Rev. Charles Fyvie, 
to Jessie, second daughter of Mr Adam, 
late of Westfield, Morayshire. “ 

_ 14. At Aberdeen, John Smith, Esq. ad- 
vocate, Aberdeen, to Jane, eldest daughter 
of Alexander Shirrefs, Esq. 

— At St Paul’s Chapel, Edinburgh, 
Thomas Hamilton, Esq. brother of Sir 
William Hamilton, Bart. to Miss Ann 
Montgomery Campbell, daughter of the 
late Archibald Montgomery Campbell, 
Esq. of Street, London. 

— At Ann Street, St Bernard’s, Archi- 
bald Ponton, Esq. to Agnes, youngest 
daughter of the late Mr William Lockhart, 
writer, Edinburgh. 

— At Rachap, the Rev. Alexander 
Brown, minister of Muirkirk, to Miss 
Loch, daughter of John Loch, Esq, of 
Rachan. 

17. At Edinburgh, Peter Ramsay, 
banker, to the Hon. Susan Mary Mees 
ton, second daughter of the late Right Hon. 
William, Lerd Belhaven and Stenton. - 

22. At Edinburgh, John Ramsay, Esq. 
writer in Edinburgh, to Ann, daughter of 
the late George Ogilvy, Esq. of Westhall. 

23. At South Union Place, Glasgow, 


_ Mr Gilbert Sanders, accountant there, to 


Margaret, youngest daughter of Mr Wil- 

— At Lauriesten Place, Edint:rgh, the 
Rev. James Harper, North Leith; ta, Bar- 
bara, second daughter of the Rey. Dr Ped- 

Lately, At the residence of the British 
Ambassador at Paris, General Vatier, in 
the service of his Most 


to Fanny, only danghter of the late W 
At her father's house, Oxgangs, 
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burgh, to Wlizabeth, only daughter of Mr 
George Richmond. 

At Edinburgh, William Lambie, Esq. 
of the Island of Jamaica, to Elizabe 
Dunflas Crichton, daughtet of Mr Crich- 
ton, Gayfield Square. 


DEATHS. 


March 30. In the Island of Tobago, Mr bu 


John Duncan, merchant, youngest son of 
the late George Duncan, Esq. Comptroller 
of Stamp Duties for Scotland. 

. April 19. At Ryepoor, of a fever; occa- 
‘sioned by fatigue on service, Lieut.-Richard 
Fraser, 5th Bengal native infantry, eldest 
son of the late Mr Donald Fraser, writer 
in Inverness. 

May 2. At Madras, Sebastian Holford 
Greis, Esq. 

July. At Port Louis, Mauritius, George 
Waugh, Esq. 

Aug: 13. At Hamilton, after a loig and 
severe illness, Kartharine Farquharson, 
daughter of the late Alexander Farquhar- 
son, Esq. of Balfour, and wife of Mr Ro- 
bert Valentine, Supervisor of Excise. 

17: In Jamaica, Hugh Walker, Esq. of 
Carron Hall. 

25. At his a in Salt Ponds, Jamaica, 
_ Peter Grant, Esq. Serjeant at Arms to the 
Hon. House of Assembly, son of the late 
Sir Ludovick Grant of Dalvey, Bart. 

Sept. 10, On board the ship Elizabeth, on 
his passage from South America to London, 
Lieut.James M‘Farlane, of the Royal Ma- 
rines, son of James M‘Farlane, Ksq. Col- 
lector of Excise, Dumfries, 
- 17. At Ledbeg, Assynt, Margaret, 
wife of John Mackenzie, Esq. Ledbeg, 
and second daughter of Charles Clarke, 
Esq. Glendow. 

' 94. At Richmond, Virginia, John Gra- 
ham, Esq. 

Oct. 3 At Rhives, in the parish ef Kil- 
muir Easter, Mrs Mary Ross, wife of Da- 
vid Aitken, Esq. 

4. At Aberdeen, lsobel Forbes, daughter 
of the late Alex. Forbes, Esq. Invernan. 

9. At Greenock, Miss Isabella Young, 
diater to the late Rev. Dr Young of Erskine. 
ws At Tradeston, Glasgow, Mrs Park, 
widow of Capt. Charles Park of Parkhill. 

13. At her brother’s nmi ork Place, 

jndon, Miss Isabella Doug 
At Leipsic, Field-Marshal Prince 
Lharles of Schwartzenberg. 

18. At Brookfield Cottage, John Scott, 
P. wiinister of Avondale, in the 71st 
year of his age, and the 39th, of his minis. 


fifth daughter of the late 
Lawreétice Oliphant, of Gask. 

At ie Dr John 
Seott, minister of that parish. . 
“26, At Anderston, in the 87th year of 
hie Age, Walter Macfarlan, late serjeant 
in the 42d regiment, supposed to be the 


last of those brave veterans who fought 
under the banners of the immortal Wolfe. 

21. At Tweed Green, Peebles, Miss 
Stirling, daughter of the late Alexander 
Stirling, sq. merchant in Glasgow. 

22. At Hone Lacy, Herefordshire, her 
Grace the Duchess of Norfolk; aged 71. 
— At his house, Buccleuch Place, Edin- 
rgh, Mr Peter Anderson, merchant and 
general agent. 

— At Lasswade, Mr Wm..,Peddie, late 
Mains of Dollar. 

— At her house, near Aberdeen, Mrs 
Katherine Morrison, widow of the Rev. 
David Forbes, late minister of Laurencekirk 

— At Aberdeen, Captain Hector M‘Lean, 
formerly of the 42d regiment, and late Reay 
Highlanders. 


23. At Yardheads, Mr John Johnstone, 


late baker in Leith. 

— At Glasgow, Mts Scott, relict of the 
late Robert Scott, Esq. of Larehgrove. 

24. At North Shields, the Rev. John 
Millar, late of Glasgow. 

25. At Kingston Place, Glasgow, Mrs 
Ann Rowand, wife of Mr Alex. Galloway, 
merchant there. 

— At Glasgow, Mrs Jean Crawford 
Gilmour, aged 76. 

— At Gilmour Place, Edinburgh, James 
Tait, Esq. late of the Bahamas. 


26. At Ochiltree, Elizabeth Duncan, in 


the 100th year of her age. She spent her 
whole life, and died within about half 
a mile from the place where she was born. 
At his house, Union Place, Edinburgh, 
Mr Alexander Thomison, writer there. 

— At Monte Video, the Hon. Captain 
Henry Finch, Royal Navy. 

— In the 80th yeat of his age, Robert 
Stewart, Esq. of Garth. 

‘27. At St Patrick’s Square, Edinburgh, 
Isobella Crawford, wife of Mr T. Lurchen, 


Royal Navy; and daughter of Mr We 


Crawford, land surveyor. 

— At Stornoway, 12 yeats of age, 
George, eldest son of Syme Tod, Esq. 
Comptroller of the Castoims there. 

— At Kelton Mains, near Dumfries, 
William Walker, Esq. of Kelton Mains, 
formerly of St Thomas in the East, in the 
island of Jamaiéa. 

— At Lency, Catherine Lesly, daugh- 
ter of the late John Hunter Spreall Craw. 
ford, Esq. of Cowdonhill. 


— At. Glasgow, Dr Patrick Cumin, 


Professor of Oriental Languages in the 
University of Glasgow. 
28, At Dunttties, Mr William Birch, 


merchant, Street, aged 25 
Sir 


= At Bank House, near Dun 
John Ogilvy of Inverquharity, Baronet. | 


99. At Edinburgh, in the 824 


his age, the Rev. John Tough, D. 


minister of the Chapel of St Cuth-. 


bert’s, to which charge he was inducted in 
1766. 
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30. At Hawick, in the 89th year of his 
age, Mr James Oliver, merchant there. 

— At Inverkeithing, Mr George Beve- 
ridge, Collector of the Customs there, - 

— At the Manse of Edderton, the Rev. 
Alexander Munro, minister of that parish, 
in the 64th year of his age, and 36th of his 
ministry. 

31. At Whitecroft House, the lady ot 
D. W. Henderson Somerville, Esq. of 
Fingask and Whitecroft. 

Nov. 1. At St Ninian’s, near Wooler, 
H. H. St Paul, Esq. M. P. one of the re- 
presentatives of the borough of Berwick. 

—_— At Farleigh House, Hants, in his 
83d year, Admiral Sir Benjamin Cald- 
well, G.C.B. 

Cliffdale, Orkney, Mrs Bal- 
ur. 

— At Inverness, in the 87th year of his 

, Alex. Robertson, Esq. late Collector 
Excise. 

-—- At London, Lieut.-General George 
Glasgow, of the Royal Artillery. 

— At Shrub Place, Leith Walk, Mrs 
Gutzmer, sen. wife of Henry Gutzmer, 


E 

At Dunkeld, on the 2d 
instant, Robert, sons of ¢ late Mr Smyt- 
tan, Surgeon, R. N. 

3. At Riess Lodge, Mrs Wemyss, wife 
of William S. Wemyss, Esq. of Southdun, 
and second daughter of Sir Benjamin Dun- 
bar, Bart. of Hempriggs. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr John Stewart, 
son of Mr Alexander Stewart, Haystoun, 
Peebles-shire, in the 29th year of his age, 
deeply regretted. 

4. At his house, near Haugh of Urr, the 
Rev, James, Biggar, late minister of the 
Associate congregation of Urr, in the 73d 


year of his 
fy aon in Montrose, Lady Car- 


negie, relict of Sir James Carnegie of 
_Southesk, Baronet. 
5. At his house at Shooter’s Hill, Sir 
Wm. Robe, K.C.B, K.C.G. and K.T.S. 
Colonel of the Royal Horse Artillery. 
—-' At Glasgow, Mrs Sophia Heugh, 
use of Mr James Paul, Russell Street, 
e; and at Demerara, on the Ist July 
last, aged 19, Mr Robert Paul, eldest son 
of the above Mr James Paul. 

€. At Broomley, Dumbartonshire, Miss 
Joanna Alston, daughter of the late John 
Alston of Overhall, Esq. 

“J. At Edinburgh, i in the 6th boa of her 
age, Agnes, eldest daughter of Andrew 
Paterson, 47, Albany Street. 

At "Park House,. Kent, Lady Calder, 
bf Major-General Sir Henry 

-—~ At Freeland House, the Right Hon. 
Lady Ruthven. 

Mrs Janet Pasley,. of Peter 
Gavin, sen. Leith. aes 
Dr M*‘Leod. . ‘The Doctor accom 
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panied Lord Amherst in the last Em 
to China, and has gratified the world wi 
an account of that Embassy, and the dis- 
tressing events attending the return of his 
rdship, as well as a most interesti 
escription of the inhabitants of the Loo- 
Choo Islands. 
8. At Cheltenham, Capt. Valentine Fle- 
ming, of his Majesty’s 9th regiment of 
oot. 
— At his seat, the veteran poet, William 
Hayley, Esq. 
9. At his house, in Wellington 


Glasgow, John Barr, Esq. late of London 


son of Mr Barr, formerly Rector of the 
Grammar School of Glasgow. 

— AtSt Ann’s Lodge, Mrs Mundell, 
in the 83d year of her age. ¢ 

10. At Edinburgh, Colonel Maxwell, 


late of 7th dragoon guards. 
11. At London, the Countess en 


_ of Lincoln. 


— At Gorgie, Charlotte, youngest 

daughter of Robert Robb, farmer there. 

12. At Edinburgh, Charles Melvill, 
Esq. of Greenside. 

‘tS. At Sundrum, Miss Frances, daugh- 
ter of John Hamilton of Sundrum Esq, 

— At his house in Queen Street, Edin- 
burgli, Lieut. Colonel Imrie. 

ay At Housedale, Wm. Forbes, Esq. of 
Echt. 

— At the Manse of Lunan, the Rev. 


John Gowans. 


15. At Edinburgh, Miss Arabella 
Campbell, daughter of the late John 
Campbell. Esq. cashier of the Royal Bank. 

‘— At La Mancha Loanfoot, parish of 
Newlands, Mrs Helen Tod, wile of Mr 
James Thom. 

— At Irvine, at the great age of 102, Mr 
James Neil, late a shipmaster from that 
port. This extraordinary man enjoyed 

health, with the entire use of his 
aculties, to the last, and he died without 
ain, a pious and exemplary Christian-— 
$ conversation was most interesting, and 


facetious, full of anecdotes of the principal 


events of his long life, 65 years of which he 
had spent as a seaman, and many of them 
in the service of his country, along with 
Boscawen and Hawke. He was the last’ of 
ht old sailors who were living at Irvine 
in 1816, whose united ages amounted to 
693 years. 
— At Edinburgh, John Carr, Esq: of 
Ryehope. 
16. At Perth, John Richardson, Esq. of 
Pitfour. 
— At Galashiels Manse, the Rev. Dr 
Douglas, in the 73d year of his 
5st of his ministry. Never, perhaps, 4 


any parish more reason ‘to 
of their pastor. 

C e, John Man, Esq. m 
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